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A QUARTER CENTURY OF SPRING BIRD MIGRATION 
RECORDS AT RED CLOUD, NEBRASKA 
By CHARLES S. LUDLOW 

I have lived on the same eighty acre farm one-half mile north of the 
town of Red Cloud, Webster County, Nebraska, since 1875. All of my 
life I have been interested in birds, and have always delighted in study¬ 
ing them, but until 1910 I did not keep any records of my bird observa¬ 
tions. In that year my very good friend, the late Rev. J. M. Bates, 
came to my place to see a mushroom cave that I had built. I had con¬ 
structed this cave by myself, from the digging of the hole to the carry¬ 
ing and laying of all of the bricks, and in two winter crops I had sold 
just fifty cents worth of mushrooms. Yet I have never felt any sense 
of loss in this venture, but on the other hand a very large gain, for that 
mushroom cave was the instrument that brought about my acquaintance 
with Dr. Bates. He it was who encouraged me to continue and intensify 
my bird studies, and most of all to keep notes upon my observations, a 
pleasurable task that I have continued without interruption for the past 
quarter century. 

On October 1, 1907, I accepted the responsibility of voluntary weather 
observer at Red Cloud for the Nebraska Section of the Weather Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, and since doing so, through the 
aid of Mrs. Ludlow when necessary, I have been able to send in the 
required reports regularly over the entire twenty-seven years, without 
an omission. These reports have included not only daily weather rec¬ 
ords, showing maximum and minimum temperatures, amount and dura¬ 
tion of precipitation, wind direction, thunder-storms, hail, sleet and kill¬ 
ing frosts, but also daily telegraphic reports on weather conditions dur¬ 
ing the six months of the growing season (of which I have sent some 
thousands in to the Weather Bureau), weekly, semi-monthly, monthly 
and yearly crop condition reports, and stock reports showing feeding 
operations. This, I am told, is the longest record of continuous report¬ 
ing service of this kind in the state. 

W T hen Dr. Bates induced me to keep notes upon my bird observations, 
I included notes on the birds seen on my farm or in this vicinity in my 
daily records, setting down the date first seen and the number seen on 
that date, the date next seen, the date that the bird became common 
and the date that it was last seen. These notes form the basis for the 
following record of the spring bird migration at Red Cloud during the 
past twenty-five years (1910 to 1934, inclusive). Most of the records 
of the 172 species listed were made right on my farm or in its vicinity; 
however, there have been included numerous migration date observa¬ 
tions made by Mrs. George W. Trine of Red Cloud, as well as by the 
late Rev. J. M. Bates, Messrs. Ben Pegg and Harold Ludlow, and others, 
as indicated in the records. 

1. American Eared Grebe (Colymbus nigricollis californicus). One 
seen by Mrs. Trine May 17, 1934 (antea, ii, pp. 75, 84). 

2. Eastern Green Heron (Butorides virescens virescens ). Common 
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summer resident. Arrived April 26, 1927 (2, common April 28); April 
30, 1923 (1, common May 18); May 1, 1931 (1); May 9, 1920 (1) ; May 
10, 1922 (1) and 1929 (1, Mrs. Sherwood) ; May 12, 1921 (1) ; May 13, 

1930 (1, also May 25, Mrs. Trine) and 1934 (2) ; May 14, 1928 (2, also 
on May 16 and 17) ; May 17, 1932; May 31, 1917 (2) ; June 7, 1924 (1) ; 
and June 8, 1919 (1), Average of 14 years, May 14. Not seen in the 
spring of 1933, but noted on Aug. 6, 1933 (2). On July 23, 1930, I 
heard a cry of distress in my orchard, and taking my gun I hurried 
to the spot where I found that it was a Green Heron that was making 
the noise, in protest against a Western Fox Squirrel close by. I shot 
the squirrel, but found that I was too late, as it had already destroyed 
the eggs of the heron, which was nesting some twenty feet up near the 
top of an apple tree, the nest being a handful of short sticks laid out 
on a limb in the open. I found one unhatched young heron on the 
ground where an egg had been broken in falling. I had suspected that 
these birds nested on my place for years, but never knew where before. 
In 1934, a pair of these herons again nested in a shot-out Eastern Crow’s 
nest in an apple tree in my orchard, near where the nest was built in 
1930, but the eggs were again destroyed. Hard luck! 

3. American Bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus). Occasional migrant. 
April 23, 1932 (1, Mrs. Trine) ; April 26, 1927 (1) ; May 7, 1934 (1, 
Mrs. Trine) ; May 8, 1929 (1, Mrs. Trine, also May 23, 2) ; May 16, 1931 
(1, Mrs. Trine, also May 17, 1); May 19, 1933 (1, Mrs. Trine); and 
May 25, 1914 (1). Average of 7 years, May 9. Also seen Sept. 5, 
1934, at a pool in the creek. 

4. Canada Goose (Branta canadensis subspp.). Very common mi¬ 
grant. Arrived Jan. 13, 1920 (2, also March 8, 27) ; Feb. 2, 1924 (24, 
also Feb. 25, large flocks, and Miarch 24, 24); Feb. 4, 1934 (15); Feb. 8, 
1928 (14, also Feb. 19) ; Feb. 15, 1918; Feb. 19, 1925 (60, also March 
2, 2) ; Feb. 20, 1932 (32) ; Feb. 21, 1921 (17) ; Feb. 25, 1933 (38, also 
March 3 and 24, flocks overhead at night) ; Feb. 27, 1917 (12, also 
March 8) ; Feb. 28, 1927 (8, also March 6, 130 estimated by Ben Pegg, 
March 9, 20, April 12, 52) ; March 1, 1931 (16) ; March 2, 1929 (2, also 
March 3, 61) ; March 3, 1931 (also March 31) ; March 5, 1916 (5) ; 
March 6, 1923 (20, also March 15, 15) ; March 14, 1919 (18); March 
18, 1912 (flock) and 1922 (33) ; March 31, 1930; and April 3, 1926 
(numerous flocks at night). Average of 21 years, Feb. 27. Migrating 
Sept. 27, and Oct. 21, 1934 (31). Large flocks on pond and river Nov. 
4, 1928. Large flock flying south Dec. 24, 1911. 

5. Lesser Snow Goose (Chen hyperboreus hyperboreus). Common 
migrant. Arrived Feb. 21, 1932 (14) ; Feb. 25, 1933 (3, also March 10, 
17 and 22); March 1, 1926 (9, also April 4, 23) ; March 3, 1931; March 
8, 1917; March 9, 1927 (8, also March 30, 1, and March 31) ; March 13, 
1916 (43) ; March 20, 1919 (40) and 1934 (Mrs. Trine, also March 21, 
37); March 28, 1924 (35); March 31, 1930; and April 7, 1920 (8). 
Average of 12 years, March 14. 

6. Blue Goose (Chen caerulescens) . Usually associated with the pre¬ 
ceding in migrations. March 3, 1931; March 17, 1933 (38 mixed Lesser 
Snow and Blue Geese) ; and March 22, 1932 (43). Average of 3 years, 
March 14. 

7. Common Mallard (Anas platyrhynchos platyrhynchos). Very 
common migrant. Arrived Feb. 4, 1934 (16) ; Feb. 8, 1928 (9, also Feb. 
16); Feb. 12, 1930 (31, also April 5, 2); Feb. 15, 1918; Feb. 16, 1926 
(16) ; Feb. 17, 1919 and 1921 (31) ; Feb. 20, 1933 (31, also Feb. 24 and 
March 24); Feb. 21, 1922 (120); Feb. 24, 1932 (37); Feb. 28, 1917 
(in flock of 35 with Pintails, also March 8) and 1925 (20) ; March 1, 

1931 (20, also March 3 and 31) ; March 2, 1929 (9, also March 8) ; and 
March 6, 1923 (30) and 1927 (20, Ben Pegg). Average of 16 years, 
Feb. 21. Flying south Sept. 27, 1934. Abundant in fall Oct. 15, 1925; 
also seen Nov. 24, 1921 (6) and 1928 (185) and Nov. 26, 1928 (1). 

8. American Pintail (Dafila acuta tzitzihoa). Common migrant. Ar- 
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rived Jan. 23, 1922 (also Feb. 13, 73) ; Feb. 4, 1934 (60 estimated) ; 
Feb. 8, 1928 (23, Ben Pegg) ; Feb. 12, 1924 (70, also Feb. 24, several 
large flocks); Feb. 15, 1918; Feb. 17, 1919; Feb. 20, 1932 (150, Ben 
Pegg); Feb. 28, 1917 (in flock of 35 with Mallards, also March 8); 
March 3, 1931 (also March 31); and March 6, 1927 (15, Ben Pegg). 
Average of 10 years, Feb. 16. Flying south Sept. 27, 1934. 

9. Green-winged Teal ( Nettion carolinense) . Common migrant. Ar¬ 
rived Feb. 8, 1928 (12, also Feb. 16); Feb. 12, 1930; Feb. 15, 1921 
(flock); Feb. 16, 1927 (21); Feb. 23, 1920 (150) and 1931 (27); Feb. 
24, 1932 (60); Feb. 26, 1931 (23, also March 3 and 31); March 2, 1929 
(20, also March 8) ; and March 5, 1923 (250, also March 6). Average 
of 10 years, Feb. 21. Abundant in fall on Oct. 15, 1925. 

10. Blue-winged Teal (Querquedula discors). Common migrant, ar¬ 
riving in this locality very early. Arrived Feb. 24, 1932 (30) ; March 
2, 1929 (20, also March 8, 9) ; March 3, 1931 (also March 31) ; and 
March 4, 1934 (12). Average of 4 years, March 1. Flying south Sept. 
27, 1934. 

11. Wood Duck (Aix sponsa). Two (c??) seen at rest on an artifi¬ 
cial spring-fed lake May 13, 1934, also May 17 (c?) by Mrs. Trine 
(antea, ii, pp. 75, 81, 84). 

12. White-winged Scoter ( Oidemia deglandi). A pair seen April 22, 
1928. 

13. Northern Turkey Vulture ( Cathartes aura septentrionalis). 
Three seen May 2, 1912. 

14. Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter velox velox). Uncom¬ 
mon migrant. Jan. 20, 1922 (1) ; March 12, 1934, one seen by Mrs. 
Trine. 

15. Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis subspp.). Occasionally seen in 
winter, spring or fall. Jan., 1934 (1, also Sept. 16, 2) ; Jan. 3, 1933 (1, 
also one seen April 6 by Mrs. Trine) ; and April 20, 1930 (Mrs. Trine) 
and 1932 (1). 

16. Northern Broad-winged Hawk (Buteo platypterus platypterus) 
Irregular migrant. Seen April 16, 1927 (10) ; April 19, 1933 (6); and 
May 4, 1930 (1). Average of 3 years, April 23. While watching the 
ten Northern Broad-winged Hawks slowly moving northward, at a 
height of 1,500 or 2,000 feet, on April 16, 1927, I saw below them 
numbers of Franklin Gulls and American Black Terns being blown 
northward across the sky-line like a feather in a high wind. The 
hawks seemed to be traveling 90 or 100 miles an hour and without mov¬ 
ing a wing. Also Sept. 2, 1934 (20) and Sept. 3, 1933. 

17. Swainson Hawk (Buteo swainsoni). Rather commonly seen in 
winter, spring and fall. Jan., 1934 (2) ; Jan. 18, 1922 (3) ; Jan. 28, 
1928 (2); Feb. 17, 1931 (1) ; April 20, 1932 (2) ; April 24, 1929 (2, 
also April 26, 2) and 1933 (1) ; May 8, 1934 (2) ; Sept. 16, 1934 (2); 
and Dec. 20, 1934 (1). 

18. American Rough-legged Hawk (Buteo lagopus s.-johannis). Fre¬ 
quently seen in winter and early spring. Many are melanistic “Black 
Hawks”. Jan. 1, 1932 (1, melanistic) ; Jan. 3, 1933 (1) ; Jan. 12, 1931 
(1, melanistic); April 3, 1927 (1, melanistic) ; April 24, 1933 (1, melan¬ 
istic) ; Dec. 5, 1930 (1, melanistic, circling south 600 to 1,000 feet up) ; 
and Dec. 31, 1934 (1, melanistic). 

19. American Golden Eagle (Aquila chrysa'etos canadensis). Uncom¬ 
mon. One reported seen April 20, 1930, by Mrs. Trine. 

20. Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus subsp.). Uncommon. Two 
seen April 13, 1927, by Ben Pegg. 

21. Marsh Hawk (Circus hudsonius). Five seen circling the sky back 
and forth Nov. 6, 1929, by J. M. Bates. 

22. Prairie Falcon (Falco mexicanus) . Fairly common in winter and 
early spring. Jan., 1934 (2); Jan. 3, 1916 (1, sent to University); 
Jan. 4, 1933 (2, also Jan. 6, common) ; Jan. 16, 1922 (1); March 18, 
1932 (1) ; April 3, 1927 (1) ; Nov. 1, 1925 (1); and Nov. 9, 1928 (1). 
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23. Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius subsp.). Uncommon migrant. 
March 19, 1921 (1 c?, also March 20, 1) ; and April 13, 1925 (1). 

24. Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius subsp.). Very common migrant 
and common breeder. Arrived Feb. 13, 1934 (2 c??); Feb. 29, 1928 
(1 c?, also March 24, 2 c??); March 3, 1933; March 5, 1926 (1 e?, also 
March 22, 2 c??, and March 23, 2); March 14, 1920 (1); March 17, 
1922 (2 c? 9), 1925 (lc?) and 1927 (1, also March 28, 2) ; March 19, 1932 
(2) ; March 20, 1921 (1 c?, also March 27, 1 c?) and 1929 (2 c? 9) ; March 
25, 1916 (1 c?) ; April 4, 1917 (2 d* 9) ; April 13, 1923 (2 c? 9) and 1931 
(2 c? 9) ; April 14, 1915 (1) ; April 27, 1930 (2 c??); April 28, 1924 
(lc?); and May 2, 1912 (1). Average of 19 years, March 26. Pair 
started building nest April 21 and was nesting May 15, 1926; also pair 
nested in a tree near the barn in 1933. 

25. Greater Prairie Chicken (Tympanuchus cupido americanus). 
Formerly abundant resident, now distinctly uncommon. Noted five times 
during the last twenty years, always in March. March 3, 1921 (8, also 
March 6, 2) ; March 10, 1915 (31); March 23, 1925 (8) ; and March 22, 
1929 (1). 

26. Bob-white (Colimis virginianus subsp.). Common resident, for¬ 
merly abundant. Seen March 10, 1915 (3); March 23, 1925 (2 c? 9); 
April 12, 1928 (2 c??); May 8, 1934 (2 c??); May 16, 1929 (2); May 
23, 1926 (2, c? 9) ; June 6, 1926 (pair nesting); Aug. 1, 1934 (? and 
brood of young) ; and Nov. 4, 1928 (a few coveys). Mrs. Trine reports 
that one came into her yard in town among the flowers one day in 
Aug., 1927 and stayed and called until sundown. It was a hot and windy 
day, and the flower border was cool and moist, so the bird probably 
found the spot to his liking. 

27. Ring-necked Common Pheasant (Phasianus colchicus torquatus). 
Resident, common. Seen Jan., 1934 (4) ; Jan. 1, 1925 (several) ; Jan. 6, 

1933 (1, also Jan. 7 and 9) ; Feb. 2, 1926 (2 c??); March 8, 1929 (2 c?) ; 
March 24, 1927 (2 c??); April 5, 1927 (1) ; May 18, 1927 (1) ; June 6, 
1926 (pair nesting) ; Aug. 28, 1934 (1) ; Sept. 12, 1934 (14, also Sept. 
14) ; Nov. 4, 1928 (several) ; Nov. 9, 1928 (2 <? came through the door 
yard); Dec. 3, 1932 (common) ; Dec. 16, 1934 (1 c?) ; and Dec. 22, 

1934 (1?). 

28. Whooping Crane (Grus americana). A flock of twenty-eight 
seen March 20, 1917.* 

29. Little Brown Crane ( Grus canadensis canadensis). 

30. Sandhill Brown Crane (Grus canadensis tabida). Both of these 
sub-species of the Brown Crane are common migrants, usually not 
distinguishable in the field. Arrived March 19, 1921 (32, also March 
30, 17) ; March 20, 1916 (flock of 20) and 1934 (flock of 48, estimated) ; 
March 22, 1932' (300, Harold Ludlow) ; March 23, 1927 (flock of 80, 
estimated) ; March 24, 1922 (12) ; March 25, 1933 (flock of 130, esti¬ 
mated, also March 26, 2 flocks a mile high and March 27, two large 
flocks) ; March 27, 1919 (flock) ; March 31, 1931 (33, Ben Pegg) ; 
April 1, 1918 (flock of 18); April 2, 1924 (70 “Sandhill” Cranes, also 
April 7, 35 “Sandhill” Cranes) ; April 3, 1926 (numerous flocks during 
night, also April 4, 35) ; April 4, 1914 (flock of 40) ; April 8, 1923 (147 
“Sandhill” Cranes) and 1929 (flock of 73, estimated) ; April 9, 1930 
(22) ; and April 13, 1915 (flock). Average of 16 years, March 30. Seen 
also in the fall on Sept. 27, 1934 (numerous); Oct. 5, 1915 (flock); and 
Oct. 15, 1925 (flock of 110). Average of 3 years, Oct. 6. 

31. Northern Virginia Rail (Rallus limicola limicola). Uncommon 
migrant. Arrived May 1, 1920 (1) and May 2, 1916 (1). 

32. Sora (Porzana Carolina). Uncommon migrant. Arrived May 15, 
1931 (1) and May 21, 1915 (1 caught by Ben Pegg). 

* Unfortunately this record was overlooked in the summary of Ne¬ 
braska records of the Whooping Crane published in the October, 1933, 
number of the Review (antea i, p. 121).—Ed. 
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33. Northern American Coot (Fulica americana americana). Com¬ 
mon migrant. Arrived April 22, 1928 (1); April 25, 1923 (1); May 
13, 1934 (1 seen by Mrs. Trine); and May 30, 1912 (1). Average of 4 
years, May 17. 

34. Northern Killdeer ( Oxyechus vociferus vociferus). Very com¬ 
mon early spring and late fall migrant and common summer resident. 
Arrived Feb. 11, 1934 (2, also March 20, common, Mrs. Trine) ; Feb. 
24, 1931 (1 reported also on that date by Mrs. Trine) and 1932 (1, seen 
also on March 25 by Mrs. Trine) ; Feb. 27, 1933 (1, Mrs. Trine, also 
March 8 and 11, 3) ; Feb. 28, 1921 (1, also March 3 and 4, common) ; 
March 2, 1926 (1, seen also on March 9 by Mrs. Trine) ; March 3, 1924 
(lj also March 4-14, 1, and 28, common) and 1928 (1, March 7, com¬ 
mon, and 19, 8) ; March 5, 1911 (1) and 1916 (1) ; March 6, 1925 (4, 
also March 12, 4); March 7, 1930 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also March 13, 
1) ; March 8, 1913 (1) and 1923 (1, also March 9 and 14, 1, and 25, 
common); March 9, 1914 (1), 1917 (1), 1927 (2, also seen March 16 
by Mrs. Trine) and 1929 (1, also March 11 and 12) ; March 11, 1920 (1); 
March 12, 1919 (3, also March 14, 1) and 1922 (2, also March 13, com¬ 
mon) ; March 13, 1915 (1) and 1918 (2); and March 18, 1912 (1). 
Average of 24 years, March 6. Pair nesting June 6, 1926. Seen in 
the fall, Oct. 30, 1922 (1) ; Nov. 4, 1928; Nov. 17-23, 1921 (1) ; and Nov. 
18, 1933. 

35. American Woodcock (Philohela minor). One seen April 25, 1931 
(antea, ii, p. 64). 

36. Wilson Snipe (Capella delicata). Common migrant. Arrived 
April 28, 1930 (1); May 2, 1914 (2); May 6, 1931 (23); and May 10, 
1915 (5). Average of 4 years, May 4. 

37. Long-billed Curlew (Numenius americanus subsp.). One seen by 
Mrs. Trine on May 13, 1934, at a small roadside pond (antea, ii, pp. 
81,85). 

38. Upland Plover (Bartramia longicauda). Common migrant. Ar¬ 
rived April 23, 1920 (1) and 1933 (2) ; April 25, 1923 (5) ; April 28, 
1927 (3) and 1930 (3) ; May 1, 1922 (2, also May 5) and 1926 (1, Ben 
Pegg) ; May 4, 1924 (2) ; and May 20, 1916 (8). Average of 9 years, 
April 29. 

39. Spotted Sandpiper (Actitis macularia). Common migrant. Ar¬ 
rived April 10, 1934 (2, Ben Pegg) ; May 1, 1913 (1) ; May 3, 1914 (1); 
and May 20, 1921 (1). Average of 4 years, May 1. 

40. Solitary Sandpiper (Tringa solitaria subsp.). Common migrant 
Arrived April 22, 1928 (4, also May 6) ; April 25, 1923 (1) and 1931 
(2) ; April 27, 1930 (2) ; May 2, 1926 (2, also May 22) ; May 6, 1927 
(common, also May 17, 1) ; May 8, 1932 (2); and May 13, 1924 (2, also 
May 14 and 15, common). Average of 8 years, May 1. 

41. Least Sandpiper (Pisobia minutilla) . One seen May 13, 1934 by 
Mrs. Trine at a small roadside pond (antea, ii, pp. 75, 81, 85). 

42. Western Sandpiper (Ereunetes mauri). Identified near Red 
Cloud by J. M. Bates about 1921 or 1922. 

43. Buff-breasted Sandpiper (Tryngytes subruficollis). Identified be¬ 
tween Red Cloud and Minden by J. M. Bates, Oct. 25 and 26, 1917. 

44. Marbled Godwit (Limosa fedoa). One seen by Mrs. Trine, May 
20, 1934 (antea, ii, pp. 75, 85). 

45. Avocet (Recurvirostra americana). One seen on the Republican 
River near Red Cloud on May 4, 1924, by Mrs. Trine. 

46. Wilson Phalarope (Steganopus tricolor). Three seen by Mrs. 
Trine May 13, 1934, at a small roadside pond (antea, ii, pp. 75, 81, 85). 

47. Northern Phalarope (Lobipes lobatus). Three seen in company 
with the preceding. 

48. American Herring Gull (Larus argentatus smithsonianus). Thir¬ 
ty seen May 17, 1913. 

49. Franklin Gull (Larus pipixcan). Abundant migrant each spring 
and fall. Arrived April 6, 1916 (1); April 11, 1924 (13, also April 
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23) ; April 12, 1927 (7, also April 16 and 27, more numerous than usual, 
and April 27, Mrs. Trine) ; April 14, 1934 (80) and 1929 (seen by 
Mrs. Trine, also April 16, 70, April 21 and 23, May 7, hundreds flying 
north high in the sky, and May 8, Mrs. Trine) ; April 15, 1931 (9, also 
April 25, Mrs. Trine) ; April 16, 1920 (18, also April 17, 23) ; April 17, 
1926 (11, Ben Pegg, also April 27, Mrs. Trine) and 1930 (seen by Mrs. 
Trine, also April 18, 8) ; April 18, 1925 (19) ; April 19, 1932 (50, also 
May 1, Mrs. Trine) ; April 22, 1923 (12, also April 23, 12), 1926 (2) 
and 1933 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 23, 30, April 27, and April 29, 
hundreds flying north high in the sky) ; April 23, 1918 (100) ; April 24, 
1919 (10, also April 28, 24) and 1928 (27, also April 30, numerous); 
April 25, 1917 (16, also May 1, 100) ; April 26, 1922 (3, also April 29); 
April 30, 1914 (4); May 6, 1921 (50) ; May 10, 1913 (9) ; and May 18, 
1915 (1). Average of 23 years, April 21. Seen in the fall Oct. 1, 1934 
(10); Oct. 12, 1922 (80) ; Oct. 14, 1920 (60) ; and Oct. 15, 1933. Aver¬ 
age of 4 years, Oct. 10. 

50. Bonaparte Gull (Larus 'Philadelphia). Uncommon migrant. A 
gull with a black bill believed to have been this species seen on the 
ground May 25, 1910. Identified definitely April 30, 1915 (1), also May 
6 (3). 

51. American Black Tern (Chlidonias nigra surinamensis). Com¬ 
mon migrant. Arrived April 16, 1920 (12) and 1927; April 21, 1925 
(10, Ben Pegg) and 1929 (8) ; April 22, 1930 (14); May 2, 1924 (5); 
May 3, 1917 (9) and 1933 (6, also May 6) ; May 4, 1931 (50) ; May 6, 
1926 (8, also May 9) ; May 13, 1919 (9) and 1921 (7, also May 15); 
May 14, 1928 (2, Ben Pegg] ; May 19, 1915 (7, also May 20, 74); May 
21, 1922 (8, also May 23) ; and May 27, 1916 (7). Average of 15 years, 
May 4. 

52. Western Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura marginella). 
Abundant summer resident and breeder. Arrived Feb. 2, 1926 (2, also 
Feb. 24, 2, March 21, seen by Mrs. Trine, and April 13, 2); Feb. 8, 1928 
(2, Ben Pegg) ; Feb. 10, 1929 (1 seen by Mrs. Trine, also March 7, 2, 
and March 10, common) ; March 9, 1917 (1) ; March 13, 1933 (seen by 
Mrs. Trine, also seen by her March 19, and March 26, 2, and March 27 
and 28) ; March 18, 1927 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 1, 4, and May 
18) and 1931 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 4, 1) ; March 22, 1923 
(3); March 23, 1916 (8) ; March 25, 1920 (1, also March 27) ; March 
27 t 1925 (1, also March 31, 1) and 1932 (1, seen also on this date by 
Mrs. Trine) ; March 28, 1919 (1) ; March 30, 1921 (1, also April 3, and 
April 20, common) and 1934 (2) ; April 2, 1922 (also April 3, com¬ 
mon) ; April 3, 1924 (4, also April 7, common) and 1930 (Mrs. Trine) ; 
April 4, 1918 (4) ; and April 7, 1915 (2). Average of 20 years, March 
21. Occasionally winters; Mrs. Trine was told by a friend that eleven 
Western Mourning Doves wintered in 1927-28 in a sheltered place along 
the river, and I saw two of them Jan. 10, 1930. Thirteen pairs were 
found nesting May 15, 1926. Doves were not as numerous in 1933 as 
in other years, but were back to normal numbers in 1934. Sept. 15, 
1934 (4) and Oct. 11, 1928 (J. M. Bates). 

53. Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus americanus americanus). 
Common summer resident. Arrived May 10, 1928 (2) ; May 12, 1915 (1) 
and 1934 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 16, 1); May 13, 1913 (1), 1914 
(1), and 1927 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 18, 1) ; May 14, 1932 (1) ; 
May 15, 1924 (1, also May 16, 1, and 17, common) ; May 16, 1933 (2, 
also May 19, 2, on which date noted also by Mrs. Trine) ; May 18, 1912 
(1); May 19, 1931 (1, also seen May 27 by Mrs. Trine) ; May 20, 1916 
(1), 1918 (1), 1921 and 1922 (1); May 21, 1920 (1) ; May 23, 1926 (1); 
May 24, 1923 (1, also May 25, common) ; May 26, 1925 (seen by Mrs. 
Trine) ; and May 30, 1910. Average of 20 years, May 18. One pair 
found nesting June 6. Last seen Aug. 30, 1933. 

54. Black-billed Cuckoo (Coccyzus erythropthalmus). Uncommon 
migrant. Arrived May 11, 1932 (1) ; May 14, 1919 (1) ; and May 18, 
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1929 (1). Average of 3 years, May 14. 

55. American Barn Owl (Tyto alba pratincola). Uncommon resi¬ 
dent. Seen Jan., 1917; Jan. 8, 1931 (1); Feb. 8, 1916 (1 shot, and 
sent in to Lincoln by J. M. Bates on Feb. 15) ; April 17, 1928 (1) ; May 
5 and 6, 1921 (pair) ; and Sept. 22, 1934 (1). 

56. Eastern Screech Owl (Otus asio asio). Common resident, seen 
most frequently in winter, when there may be migrants also from the 
north and west. Seen Jan. 1, 1932 (2) ; Jan. 8, 1931 (2) ; Jan. 10, 1930 
(2) ; Jan. 14, 1928 and later (2); Jan. 18, 1922 (2); April 10, 1927 
(pair nesting in hollow limb of tree) ; and May 21, 1934 (Mrs. Trine). 

57. Great Horned Owl (Bubo virginianus subsp.). Uncommon resi¬ 
dent, known to be present the year around but most frequently seen in 
winter, when there may be migrants also from the north and west. 
Seen Jan., 1934 (2) ; Jan. 1, 1925; Jan. 4, 5 and 6, 1933 (2) ; Dec. 20, 
1934 (2); and Dec. 28, 1934 (2). 

58. Western Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cunicularia hypugaea). Com¬ 
mon resident, present the year around in prairie dog towns. Seen 

Jan., 1934 (6) ; Jan. 1, 1925; and Jan. 8, 1931; also other dates. 

59. Nighthawk (Chordeiles minor subspp.). Common to abundant 
migrant, and in one form, the Sennett Nighthawk (C. to. sennetti), a 
fairly common summer resident. Arrived May 3, 1913 (1); May 6, 
1914 (1) ; May 10, 1920 (1 <3, also seen May 18), 1921 (1, also May 13 
and common May 17) and 1930 (1 seen by Mrs. Trine) ; May 11, 1912 

(1) ; May 12, 1915 (1) and 1924 (1, also seen May 15 and common 

May 18) ; May 13, 1933 (1, also seen May 15 by Mrs. Trine, and May 
18) ; May 14, 1919 (1) and 1934 (1, also seen May 17 by Mrs. Trine) ; 
May 16, 1929 (1, also May 18) ; May 17, 1922 (1, also seen May 19) and 
1926 (1, also May 17 and common May 20 and 28) ; May 19, 1917 (1) ; 
May 20, 1910 and 1923 (1, also seen May 23 and common May 24) ; May 
21, 1918 (1); May 22, 1911 (2) and 1916 (1); May 23, 1927 (seen by 

Mrs. Trine); and May 24, 1931 (seen by Mrs. Trine). Average of 22 

years, May 15. Migrants identified as the Sennett Nighthawk seen May 
14, 1934; May 16, 1929; May 17, 1926; May 18, 1929; and May 28, 1926. 
A pair of this form found nesting June 6, 1926. A large flock of C. to. 
sennetti, of 20 or more, noted going south Aug. 20, 1934, and last ones 
seen (12) on Sept. 13, 1934. Latest fall date Sept. 15, 1933. 

60. Chimney Swift (Chaetura pelagica). Uncommon this far west. 
Four were seen May 19 and 24, 1926. Not known to summer. 

61. Ruby-throated Hummingbird (Archilochus colubris). Rather un¬ 
common migrant. Arrived May 10, 1930 (1) ; May 16, 1928 (1, also 
May 17 and 18); May 17, 1933 (Mrs. Trine) ; May 19, 1916 (2) ; and 
May 22, 1919 (1). Average of 5 years, May 17. Seen also Aug. 2, 1934 
(1, also repeatedly saw probably the same bird Aug. 8, 9 and 10, and 
Aug. 18); Aug. 10, 1925 (1, seen frequently on to Sept. 15, visiting 
zinnia blossoms) ; Sept. 15, 1933 (1, the only one seen by me in 1933) ; 
Oct. 10, 1920 (1, also seen Oct. 12 and 14) ; and Oct. 23, 1909 (J. M. 
Bates). 

62. Eastern Belted Kingfisher (Megaceryle alcyon alcyon). Com¬ 
mon summer resident, also sometimes wintering. Arrived Feb. 9, 1934 

(2) ; Feb. 17, 1931 (2) ; March 3, 1933 (2, also March 4 and 5) ; March 
6, 1930 (1) ; March 8, 1928 (2) ; March 12, 1929 (2, and seen daily to 
March 20) ; March 18, 1917 (1, also seen April 4) ; March 24, 1920 (2) 
and 1932 (2) ; March 25, 1911 (1) ; March 26, 1919 (2) ; March 31 
1918 (1) ; April 1, 1923 (2, also seen April 7 and 8) ; April 3, 1922 (2) 
1925 (2, also seen April 8 and 9) and 1926 (2, also April 12, common) ; 
April 9, 1913 (2) and April 12, 1924 (4). Average of 17 years, March 
16. A pair has nested for years at the same place on the creek. Nest¬ 
ing June 6, 1926. Seen in winter on Nov. 5, 1934 (1) ; Dec. 19, 1911 
(1); and Jan. 5, 1921 (3, also seen Jan. 6). 

63. Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker (Colaptes auratus luteus). Com¬ 
mon summer resident and breeder, frequently seen also in winter. Ar- 
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rived Feb. 8, 1923 (1) ; Feb. 25, 1933 (1) ; March 2, 1924 (1) and 1934 

(1) ; March 6, 1921 (1, also March 10, 1, and March 15, common) and 
1930 (also seen March 16 by Mrs. Trine) ; March 8, 1928 (3) ; March 9, 
1929 (1, also March 11 and 12); March 12, 1916 (3) and 1920 (2); 
March 13, 1927 (2, also seen March 27 by Mrs. Trine, and May 18) ; 
March 15, 1917 (2) and 1926 (common, noted March 21 by Mrs. Trine) ; 
March 17, 1918 (1); March 19, 1919 (1) and 1931 (1, seen by Mrs. 
Trine, March 21, 1) ; March 20, 1922 (1, also March 22, common) ; 
March 25, 1925 (4?); March 26, 1932 (2); March 30, 1914 (2); and 
April 2, 1915 (1). Average of 21 years, March 12. Two pairs found 
nesting May 15, 1926. Noted in fall and winter on Oct. 11, 1928 (J. M. 
Bates) ; Nov. 4, 1928 (1) ; Dec. 30, 1925 (1) ; Jan. 3, 1924 (3) and 1926 

(2) ; Jan. 5, 1925 (1); Jan. 18, 1916 (1 J) ; Jan. 28, 1927 (1); Feb. 2, 
1926 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine) ; and Feb. 27, 1933 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine). 

64. Common Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes cafer collaris). Uncom¬ 
mon visitor in the late fall, winter and early spring. Seen Nov. 1, 1925 
(1); Jan. 1, 1924 (1) and 1927 (1); Jan. 4, 1931 (1); Jan. 12, 1912 

(1) ; March 6, 1925 (1) ; March 7, 1920 (1) ; and April 7, 1930 (1). 

65. Red-headed Woodpecker (Melanerpes erythrocephalus). Very 

common summer resident. Arrived May 2, 1926 (2, also seen May 6) 
and 1927 (2) ; May 3, 1933 (4* also seen May 7 and 8, and by Mrs. 
Trine May 14) ; May 4, 1930 (1) ; May 5, 1920 (1, also seen May 6 and 
8) ; 1924 (1) and 1934 (1) ; May 6, 1929 (2, also seen May 7, and May 
12 by Mrs. Trine) and 1932 (1, also seen May 10 by Mrs. Trine) ; May 
7, 1916 (1) and 1928 (1, also seen May 8) ; May 8, 1918 (1), 1919 (2) 
and 1921 (1) ; May 10, 1914 (1), 1923 (2, also seen May 11, 12 and 13) 
and 1931 (1, also seen May 17 by Mrs. Trine) ; May 11, 1922 (1) ; 
May 12, 1912 (1), 1915 (1) and 1917 (1); May 13, 1911 (1) and 

1913 (2); and May 16, 1910 (1). Average of 24 years, May 8. Two 

pairs nesting May 15, 1926. Last one seen in 1933 on Sept. 8. 

66. Eastern Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates villosus villosus). Com¬ 
mon resident, seen the year around but never very numerous. Seen 
Jan., 1934 (2); Jan. 1, 1925 (4), 1927 (2) and 1932 (3); Jan. 2, 1930 

(2) ; Jan. 18, 1928 (2); Jan. 31, 1933 (2); Feb. 16, 1927; Feb. 18, 

1929; and May 18, 1927. Nesting May 15, 1926. Seen Nov. 4, 1928 

(1) ; Dec. 10, 1934 (1) ; and Dec. 16, 1934 (1). 

67. Northern Downy Woodpecker (Dryobates pubescens medianus). 
Common resident, seen the year around. Seen same dates as preceding 
except Jan. 18, 1928, and in addition Jan. 15, 1927 (2) and Jan. 23, 

1922 (1). Two pairs nesting May 15, 1926. 

68. Eastern Kingbird (Tyrannus tyrannus). Very common summer 
resident. Arrived April 5, 1912 (1, also seen April 28, 1) ; April 13, 
1915 (1); April 21, 1919 (2); April 23, 1916 (2); April 25, 19i4 (1) ; 
April 27, 1927 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 30, 2, and May 1, 6) ; 
April 28, 1929 (1, Ben Pegg and 1, Mrs. Trine) ; April 29, 1913 (1) and 

1923 (1, common May 2); April 30, 1922 (1), 1930 (1, also seen by 
Mrs. Trine, May 1) and 1933 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 7, 3) ; 
May 2, 1928 (1, also May 4), 1926 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 4, 
1, Ben Pegg, and May 5, 6 and 12), 1932 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, and 
May 4, 1) and 1934 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 5, 3) ; May 3, 1918 

(1) , 1924 (1, also seen May 4) and 1931 (2, also seen by Mrs. Trine) ; 
May 5, 1921 (2, common May 8) ; May 6, 1911 (1) and 1920 (1, also 
seen May 7 and 8) ; May 7, 1925 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine); May 9, 1917 

(2) ; and May 12, 1910 (1). Average of 25 years, April 30. Three 
pairs nesting June 6, 1926. Nest reported by Mrs. Trine June 8, 1934. 
Unusually numerous in 1933, probably due to plenitude of food, in 
which year the last one was seen Sept. 12. 

69. Arkansas Kingbird (Tyrannus verticalis). Very common sum¬ 
mer resident. Arrived April 17, 1932 (2, Harold Ludlow, also seen by 
Mrs. Trine on May 1) ; April 24, 1929 (1, seen also by Mrs. Trine, also 
April 29, 2) ; April 26, 1926 (2, common on April 30), 1927 (1, seen 
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also by Mrs. Trine, and also on April 28), 1928 (2, also on April 30) 
and 1933 (2, also seen by Mrs. Trine on April 27, common on April 
28); April 27, 1915 (2); April 28, 1912 (1); April 29, 1931 (1, also 
seen by Mrs. Trine on May 3) ; April 30, 1930 (12, Ben Pegg, seen also 
by Mrs. Trine) ; May 1, 1914 (1), 1919 (2), 1920 (1) and 1934 (1, Mrs. 
Trine, also seen May 7, 2) ; May 2, 1913 (7) and 1923 (1, common on 
May 5; May 3, 1921 (2); May 4, 1924 (1); May 5, 1922 (1, common 
on May 10); May 6, 1916 (2) ; May 7, 1918 (2) ; May 9, 1917 (2) ; and 
May 18, 1911. Average of 22 years, May 1. Mrs. Trine reported nest¬ 
ing pairs in June, 1933, and June 8, 1934. 

70. Eastern Phoebe (Sayornis phoebe). Common summer resident. 
Arrived March 13, 1929 (1, also seen March 15 and 23 and April 16 
and 17); March 23, 1919 (1, also seen March 27), 1920 (1, also seen 
April 28-30, 1), 1925 (1, also seen March 25) and 1928 (1) ; March 25, 
1931 (1) ; March 28, 1917 (1) and 1924 (1, also seen April 2) ; April 
2, 1930 (1, also on April 4) ; April 5, 1923 (1, also seen April 6) ; April 
6, 1915 (2) ; April 11, 1922 (1, also seen April 12) ; April 18, 1921 (1, 
also seen April 23 and common April 27) and 1932 (1, seen by Mrs. 
Trine) ; April 22, 1918 (1) ; April 29, 1934 (1) ; and April 30, 1926 (1). 
Average of 17 years, April 5. One seen by Harold Ludlow in Feb., 1931. 
One was shot April 24, 1917, and sent to Lincoln for identification, by 
Rev. Bates. Nest with young April 20, 1922. Seen Nov. 4, 1928. 

71. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher (Empidonax flaviventris). Rare mi¬ 
grant. Has been seen four times, as follows: May 13, 1928 (1) ; May 
17, 1926 (1, also on May 27); and May 18, 1931 (1). Average of 3 
years, May 16. 

72. Alder Traill Flycatcher (Empidonax traillii traillii). 

73. Least Flycatcher (Empidonax minimus). I am sure that both of 
these small flycatchers occur here during migrations, but I have not 
been able always to sharply differentiate them in the field. Arrived 
April 8, 1928 (1); April 26, 1914 (1); April 29, 1923 (1); April 30, 
1922 (1, also May 2, 1) ; May 6, 1932 (1) ; May 7, 1931 (1) and 1933 
(4, also seen May 8 and 9) ; May 14, 1927 (1, also seen May 18) ; and 
May 18, 1930 (3). Average of 9 years, May 3. 

74. Eastern Wood Peewee (Myiochanes virens). Fairly common sum 
mer resident. Arrived May 4, 1934 (1) ; May 6, 1931 (1) and 1932 
(1) ; May 10, 1927 (2) ; May 16, 1924 (1, also seen May 17) ; May 20, 
1915 (1); and May 21, 1922 (1). Average of 7 years, May 12. Last 
seen in 1933 on Sept. 13. 

75. Saskatchewan Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris enthymia) 

76. Hoyt Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris hoyti). 

77. Prairie Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris pratieola). All three of 
these subspecies of Horned Lark occur here commonly in winter, but 
only the first-mentioned one nests here, which it does commonly. One 
specimen sent to Lincoln on Jan. 19, 1927, taken from a flock repre¬ 
sentative of flocks of birds that had been present here for the preced¬ 
ing month, was identified by Prof. M. H. Swenk as O. a. enthymia. Two 
specimens sent in on Jan. 2, 1912, were identified as O. a. hoyti, and are 
now in the J. T. Zimmer collection (? ad. No. 592 and c? ad. No. 594). 
Others I have identified as the Prairie Horned Lark (O. a. pratieola). 
The following records are mostly not definitely identifiable subspecifi- 
cally, but in certain instances the probable subspecific identity, as based 
on field study, is indicated. Seen Nov. 4, 1928; Nov. 28, 1934 (6 hoyti , 
18 pratieola); Dec. 22, 1934 (6 pratieola); Dec. 23, 1911 (1, also Dec. 
26, 3) ; Dec. 28, 1934 (pratieola numerous) ; Jan., 1920 (100) and 1934 
(14 enthymia, 2 hoyti, 8 pratieola); Jan. 1, 1925 (very abundant), 1926 
(300), 1929 (abundant) and 1932 (10 enthymia, 30 pratieola); Jan. 2, 
1912 (flock of hoyti); Jan. 3, 1924 (50) and 1934 (30, also last seen 
April 6) ; Jan. 5, 1927 (43, also Jan. 29) ; Jan. 6, 1928 (very abundant) 
and 1931 (50) ; Jan. 19, 1927 (flock of enthymia); Jan. 20, 1930 (200) ; 
Jan. 23, 1922 (common, also Feb. 5, about 100) ; Jan. 31, 1933 (numer- 
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ous); Feb. 16, 1913 (also March 8 and April 9 and 13, gone April 15) ; 
Feb. 18, 1926 (60) ; Feb. 23, 1924 (thousands, also Feb. 24) ; March 20, 
1929; March 20, 1930 (nest of nearly fledged young of enthymia found 
by Harold Ludlow, with snow on the ground at the time); March 26, 

1922 (enthymia seen gathering nesting material); April 1, 1934 (seen 
by Mrs. Trine) ; April 3, 1926 (enthymia abundant) ; and April 13, 1924 
(2 enthymia). 

78. Common Bank Swallow (Riparia riparia riparia). Common 
summer resident. Arrived April 28, 1926 (4, seen also by Mrs. Trine) 
and 1933 (12, seen also on May 8 by Mrs. Trine) ; April 29, 1934 (4, 
seen also by Mrs. Trine); April 30, 1931 (2, seen also on May 3 by Mrs. 
Trine) ; May 1, 1916 (5) and 1927 (4); May 3, 1925 (4, seen by Mrs. 
Trine) ; May 4, 1930 (seen by Mrs. Trine) ; and May 8, 1932 (6). Aver¬ 
age of 9 years, May 1. Nests in the bluffs of the Republican River near 
town. 

79. Rough-winged Swallow (Stelgidopteryx serripennis). Common 
summer resident. Arrived April 16, 1927 (1, also seen May 7, 2); 
April 18, 1925 (2); April 19, 1919 (1); April 20, 1932 (2); April 21, 

1913 (2) ; April 23, 1912 (1), 1914 (2), 1922 (1, common on April 26) 
and 1926 (2); April 24, 1915 (3), 1917 (2), 1924 (1, common on May 
2) and 1934 (2) ; April 25, 1928 (3, also seen April 27 and May 1) and 
1933 (2) ; April 26, 1920 (2, seen also April 30) ; April 27, 1929 (2, seen 
also April 29) and 1930 (2) ; May 2, 1918 (1 ) and 1931 (2) ; May 4, 

1923 (3) ; May 5, 1916 (1) ; and May 6, 1921 (2). Average of 23 years, 
April 25, Nesting May 15, 1926. Last seen in 1934 on Sept. 5. 

80. Barn Swallow ( Hirnndo erythrogaster). Common summer resi¬ 

dent. Arrived April 17, 1932 (2, Harold Ludlow, seen also May 12 by 
Mrs. Trine) ; April 18, 1911; April 23, 1914 (4), 1917 (2) and 1920 (1, 
also April 29, 1) ; April 24, 1915 (2) and 1929 (2, also April 27) ; 
April 25, 1933 (2) ; April 27, 1930 (1) ; April 28, 1926 (2) ; April 30, 

1931 (3) and 1934 (3); May 1, 1913 (2), 1918 (1), 1919 (1), 1921 

(1, common on May 6) and 1924 (5); May 5, 1922 (1, also May 7), 
1927 (4) and 1928 (2) ; May 8, 1912 (4) and 1916 (2) ; and May 10, 

1923 (1). Average of 22 years, April 29. Last seen in 1934 on Sept. 

12, but in 1933 one seen on the late date of Nov. 1. 

81. Eastern Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon albifrons albifrons). Com¬ 
mon migrant. Seen April 23, 1929 (2, E. Tennant); April 29, 1934 
(10); May 4, 1931 (10); May 7, 1932 (10); May 10, 1928 (2); and 
May 20, 1915 (1). Average of 6 years, May 5. 

82. Northern Purple Martin (Progne subis subis). Common summer 
resident. Arrived March 25, 1932 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 1, 
2, Ben Pegg) ; March 26, 1933 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 28, 2, 
and May 2) ; March 28, 1915 (3) ; March 30, 1927 (1, seen by Mrs. 
Trine, also April 10, 1) ; March 31, 1928 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also 
April 14, 2, Ben Pegg) ; April 1, 1934 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine) ; April 2, 
1921 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine) ; April 4, 1930 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine) ; 
April 5, 1912 (1) ; April 11, 1926 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 24, 
Mrs. Trine); April 13, 1913 (1) ; and May 7, 1920 (4). Average of 12 
years, April 5. Mrs. Trine finds these birds usually nesting by June 1, 
but in some seasons, as in 1925, they are nesting by the middle of May. 
Last seen in 1933 on Oct. 15. 

83. Northern Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata cristata). Common sum¬ 
mer resident. Arrived April 4, 1933 (2, seen by Mrs. Trine April 22) ; 
April 19, 1930 (2, seen also by Mrs. Trine April 26) ; April 20, 1925 (6, 
also on April 21); April 21, 1913 (2), 1919 (2), 1927 (3, also April 25, 
Mrs. Trine, and May 18), 1931 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 22, 1) 
and 1932 (1) ; April 22, 1915 (1) and 1926 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also 
April 30, 1, common May 10) ; April 23, 1920 (1) and 1929 (2, seen also 
by Mrs. Trine); April 24, 1924 (1, common on April 30) ; April 26, 

1914 (1), 1916 (2) and 1934 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 28, 4) ; 
April 28, 1912 (2) and 1922 (1) ; April 29, 1917 (2) ; April 30, 1923 
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(1) and 1928 (1, also May 1) ; May 1, 1918 (1) ; and May 27, 1921 (1, 
also May 30). Average of 23 years, April 25. Three pairs nesting May 

15, 1926. Present by dozens, Sept. 4, 12 and 14, 1934. Last seen in 1933 
on Nov. 12. 

84. Eastern Crow (Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos). Abun¬ 
dant resident. Seen Jan. 1, 1925 (hundreds) ; Jan. 2, 1930 (300 esti¬ 
mated) ; Feb. 10, 1929 (seen by Mrs. Trine) ; April 1, 1915 (675 
counted); and Nov. 4, 1928. Pair nesting May 15, 1926. 

85. Pinon Jay (Cyanocephalus cyctnocephalus). Uncommon winter 
visitor from the West. Noted during the winters of 1910-11, 1916-17, 
1919-20, 1928-29, 1933-34, and 1934-35. A flock of 40 remained through 
the winter of 1910-11 (J. M. Bates) and a flock of 25 remained through 
the winter of 1928-29. Seen Nov. 19, 1928 (9) ; Nov. 20, 1916 (14) ; 
Dec. 10, 1934 (4) ; Jan., 1934 (5) ; Jan. 13, 1920 (1) ; March 6, 1929 
(11) ; March 9, 1917 (8); April 25, 1920 (12); and May 21, 1917 
(J. M. Bates). 

86. Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee (Penthestes atricapillus sep- 
tentrionalis). Abundant resident, seen nearly every day the year around. 
Seen Jan. 1, 1925, 1926 (4) and 1932 (4) ; Jan. 15, 1927 (7) ; Jan. 23, 
1922; Jan. 27, 1930; Feb. 16, 1927; Feb. 18, 1929; May 15, 1910 (6); 
May 18, 1927; and Nov. 4, 1928. Two pairs nesting June 6, 1926. 

87. Tufted Titmouse (Baeolophus bicolor). Rare. Seen by Ben Pegg, 
May 1, 1928. 

88. Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta carolinensis carolinen- 
sis). Uncommon winter visitor and rare spring migrant. Seen winters 
of 1911-12, 1914-15 and 1923-24 on Nov. 24, 1911 (1 d 1 ) ; Jan. 1, 1924 

(2) ; Jan. 8, 1915 (1); Jan. 9, 11 and 28, 1924 (1) and Feb. 19, 1924 
(1). Also seen May 6, 1920 (1 c?). 

89. Eastern Brown Creeper (Certhia familiaris americana). Com¬ 
mon winter resident. Seen Nov. 1, 1925; Nov. 10, 1928 (2); Nov. 18, 
1913 (1) ; Nov. 20 and 28, 1934 (1) ; Jan. 1, 1924 (1); Jan. 5, 1925 
(1); Jan. 8, 1915 (2); Jan. 9, 1912 (1); Jan. 11, 1924 (1) ; Jan. 15, 
1933 (Mrs. Trine); Jan. 16, 1931 (1) ; Jan. 27, 1929 (1); Jan. 29, 1922 
(1) ; Feb. 4, 1927 (1) and 1932 (Mrs. Trine) ; Feb. 13, 1934 (1) ; Feb. 

16, 1913; March 8, 1913; March 12, 1923 (1); March 13, 1922 (1); 
March 18, 1930; March 26, 1931 (Mrs. Trine); and April 9 and 13, 
1913 (gone April 15). 

90. Western House Wren (Troglodytes a'edon parkmanii). Abundant 
summer resident. Arrived April 9, 1933 (1, also seen by Mrs. Trine 
April 16); April 14, 1921 (1, also April 27, common May 1) ; April 18, 

1927 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 21, 1, and May 18) and 1931 (1, 
seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 29, 1); April 19, 1914 (1); April 20, 1919 
(1); April 21, 1920 (1 <S, also April 23) and 1932 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, 
also April 23, 1); April 22, 1916 (1), 1925 (lc?), 1926 (1, seen by Mrs. 
Trine, also April 23, common April 26), 1929 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also 
April 24, 2 c?) and 1934 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 24, 2, common 
April 28); April 24, 1913 (2) and 1922 (2, also May 2, 2); April 25, 
1912 (1), 1913 (1) and 1930 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 27, 1); 
April 26, 1911 and 1923 (1 c?, also April 27, and 1 $ April 29) ; April 27, 

1928 (2, also April 28); May 3, 1918 (2); and May 7, 1917 (1 J 1 ). Aver¬ 
age of 23 years, April 23. Four pairs nesting May 15, 1926, and Mrs. 
Trine reports nesting pair June 8, 1934. Last seen Sept. 14, 1934, Oct. 
12, 1922, and Oct. 16, 1933. 

91. Bewick Wren (Thryomanes bewickii subsp.). A wren identified 
as this species was twice seen in 1931 by Mrs. Trine at her home, on May 
18 and 21. Of these observations she writes: “I think that I saw a 
Bewick Wren today, but I am not positive yet. He came out from under 
the chrysanthemums, a favorite haunt of our Western House Wrens, and 
I was so surprised at the prominent white markings that I looked in¬ 
stead of getting the field glasses. I’ll be more awake next time.” (May 
18). “I saw the Bewick Wren once more today and though he moved 
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rapidly, I am satisfied the bird was one of this species.” (May 29). 

92. Mockingbird (Mimus polyglottos subsp.). Common summer resi¬ 
dent. Arrived April 3,1927 (1 singing, also April 4 by both Mrs. Trine 
and myself); April 9, 1933 (1, also seen on May 13 by Mrs. Trine); 
April 11, 1915 (1) and 1920 (1, also May 2, 3); April 12, 1914 (1); April 

13, 1923 (2); April 14, 1932 (1, Ben Pegg, also seen April 21 by Mrs. 
Trine); April 15, 1930 (1, also seen April 23 by Mrs. Trine); April 18, 
1916 (1, Ben Pegg) and 1925 (2); April 20, 1928 (2); April 21, 1926 
(1 Ben Pegg); April 23, 1922 (1); April 26, 1929 (1, also April 27); 
April 27, 1924 (1); April 29, 1918 (1); April 30, 1931 (1, seen also on 
this date by Mrs. Trine); May 1, 1913 (2); May 2, 1921 (2) and 1934 
(2); May 7, 1917 (1); May 9, 1911; and May 12, 1912 (1). Average of 
23 years, April 22. One seen in 1914 on March 26. A pair nesting on 
May 15, 1926. Last one seen in 1933 on Oct. 20. 

93. Catbird (Dumetella carolinensis). Common summer resident. Ar¬ 
rived April 30, 1930 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 10, 4); May 1, 1927 
(1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 12, 2, and 18); May 3, 1926 (1, seen 
also by Mrs. Trine on May 6, common on May 19, 4); May 6, 1932 (1, 
seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 11, 1); May 7, 1912 (2), 1916 (3), 1919 
(2), 1929 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 8, 9 and 10, 2) and 1933 (1, 
seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 13, 2, and May 14 and 15); May 8, 1911 
(1), 1918 (1) and 1934 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 9, 2) ; May 9, 
1921 (3), 1922 (1), 1925 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine) and 1928 (1); May 10, 
1913 (1), 1914 (2), 1915 (2) and 1920 (4, also May 12); May 11, 1910 
(1) and 1923 (2); May 14, 1917 (2); May 16, 1931 (1, seen also on May 
17 by Mrs. Trine); and May 18, 1924 (2, common on May 19). Average 
of 25 years, May 9. Two pairs nesting June 6, 1926, and one pair re¬ 
ported by Mrs. Trine June 8, 1931. Last seen in 1933 on Aug. 30 and in 
1934 on Sept. 12, 14 and 24 (1). 

94. Brown Thrasher (Toxostoma rufuni) . Common summer resident. 
Arrived April 16, 1927 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 23, and common 
on Apri,l 24, 3); April 17, 1930 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 25, 2); 
April 19, 1917 (1), 1925 (2, also May 20 and 21) and 1931 (1, seen by 
Mrs. Trine, also April 29, 1); April 20, 1919 (1); April 21, 1932 (2, seen 
by Mrs. Trine April 23) and 1934 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 28, 
1); April 22, 1913 (1) and 1914 (1); April 23, 1916 (3), 1922 (2, com¬ 
mon on April 25) and 1926 (2 c?, common April 27) ; April 24, 1924 (3, 
seen also by Mrs. Trine, common April 30) and 1929 (1, also April 26); 
April 25, 1912 (1) and 1923 (1 c?, seen also by Mrs. Trine, also April 26, 
and common on April 28); April 26, 1915 (2); April 27, 1911 (1), 1921 
(1 c?> common on May 3) and 1933 (seen also by Mrs. Trine, also April 
28); April 29, 1920 (1 J 1 , also April 30, common on May 7) and 1928 (1, 
also on May 1); and May 1, 1918 (1). Average of 24 years, April 23. 
Female started nesting April 29, 1923. Three pairs nesting May 15, 
1926. Mrs. Trine reports a pair making a third attempt at nesting on 
May 29, 1931, after Bronzed Grackles had destroyed the first two nests. 
A nest with six eggs was found in June, 1917, by Rev. Bates and myself. 
Last seen in 1933 Sept. 16 and in 1934 Sept. 12 and 14. 

95. Eastern Robin (Turdus migratorius migratorius). Abundant sum¬ 
mer resident, seen occasionally during the winter months. Arrived Feb. 
2, 1933 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also Feb. 25, 1, Feb. 26 and 27, abundant 
March 1); Feb. 4, 1916 (1, Ben Pegg, also Feb. 6, flock of 43) and 1934 
(1 c?, Feb. 12, 10, and seen by Mrs. Trine March 4); Feb. 6, 1926 (1, seen 
by Mrs. Trine, Feb. 24, 3, also Feb. 28, 4 c?, c?c? abundant March 17 and 
April 3, 22 common April 20) and 1930' (1 6, Feb. 18 seen by Mrs. Trine, 
Feb. 19, 2) ; Feb. 8, 1932 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also Feb 26, 3) ; Feb. 
9, 1925 (c?c? common, first 2 March 18, 22 common March 22); Feb. 12, 
1928 (6, also Feb. 14, 18, 20 and 26) and 1931 (1, also seen by Mrs. Trine 
Feb. 21); Feb. 13, 1929 (5, Ben Pegg, also March 4, Mrs. Trine); Feb. 

14, 1913 (several); Feb. 26, 1919 (2, also March 11, 5); Feb. 28, 1923 
(1, also March 1-4, 2, common on March 10); March 1, 1921 (1, also 
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March 2, 5); March 3, 1914 (3) and 1924 (2, common on March 4); 
March 4, 1918 (1); March 5, 1917 (3); March 6, 1927 (1, seen by Mrs. 
Trine, also March 8, 1, and March 9, 3); March 8, 1912 (1) and 1920 
(1); and March 10, 1911 (1) and 1922 (1, also March 13, common on 
March 15). Average of 23 years, February 21. Seen Jan. 3, 1924 (4) ; 
Jan. 5, 1915 (1); Jan. 6, 1914 (1) and 1931 (4, C. Gurney); Jan. 8, 1932 
(1, Ben Pegg); Jan. 10, 1920 (1); Jan. 12, 1925 (1); Jan. 18, 1924; and 
Jan. 30, 1926 (1). Mrs. Trine reports that she frequently sees flocks of 
Robins in sub-zero weather, on the sunny side of the Republican River 
bank. Observed mating as early as Feb. 24, 1930. Mrs. Trine reports a 
pair of Robins incubating on a nest in a maple tree not yet in leaf on 
April 17, 1926. Two pairs nesting May 15, 1926, and one pair nesting 
June 6, 1926. First young ones seen May 18, 1929. Seen in the fall and 
early winter on Sept. 14, 1934; Oct. 15, 1928 (8); Oct. 28, 1922 (3); 
Nov. 4, 1928; Nov. 22, 1925 (3) and 1934 (1); and Dec. 12, 1911 (1). 

96. Wood Thrush (Hylocichla mustelina) . Common summer resident. 
Arrived May 1, 1927 (2, also seen May 6 by Mrs. Trine); May 4, 1930 
(1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 13, 2); Miay 5, 1912; May 6, 1913 (1), 
1916 (1), 1921 (1, common May 13) and 1926 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also 
May 17 and 18, 1, May 20, 2); May 8, 1929 (2, also seen May 9 by Mrs. 
Trine, May 10) and 1933 (2, also seen May 12 by Mrs. Trine); May 9, 
1919 and 1920 (2 c?, also May 12); May 10, 1915 (1), 1931 (1, also seen 
May 20 by Mrs. Trine) and 1934 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 11, 2); 
May 13, 1914 (1), 1928 (2, also May 16) and 1932 (2, also seen May 14 
by Mrs. Trine); and May 15, 1922 (2, also May 16, common May 17) and 
1925 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine). Average of 19 years, May 9. 

97. Olive-backed Swainson Thrush (Hylocichla ustulata swainsoni). 
Common spring migrant, only rarely seen in the late summer or fall. 
Arrived April 26, 1930 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 18, 5); May 1, 

1921 (2) ; May 3, 1933 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 8 and 9, 4) ; May 
5, 1927 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 7, 12); May 6, 1929 (1, seen by 
Mrs. Trine, also May 8 and 9, 24); May 7, 1914 (1) and 1928 (5, also May 
8); May 9, 1920 (6, also May 16), 1925 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine and again 
by her May 17) and 1931 (4, seen also by Mrs. Trine); May 10, 1913 (6), 
1923 (4, also May 13 and 14) and 1934 (seen by Mrs. Trine); May 14, 

1922 (4) and 1932 (5, seen also on May 16 by Mrs. Trine, 3); May 15, 

1916 (3) and 1926 (1); May 22, 1917 (1); May 24, 1924 (3); and May 

30, 1915 (1). Average of 20 years, May 11. Seen Aug. 25, 1934. 

98. Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush (Hylocichla minima aliceae). Un¬ 
common spring migrant. Arrived May 9, 1919 (2); May 12, 1918 (1); 
May 15, 1917 (1, badly mutilated by chickens found dead in yard, and 
sent to Prof. Swenk at Lincoln for identification, also May 22) and 1933 
(Mrs. Trine); and May 18, 1930 (2). Average of 5 years, May 14. 

99. Eastern Common Bluebird (Sialia sialis sialis). Common summer 

resident. Arrived Feb. 10, 1934 (1, seen also by Mrs. Trine, March 18); 

Feb. 12, 1930 (2); Feb. 18, 1921 (1, also Feb. 23); Feb. 23, 1916 (1, also 

March 5) ; Feb. 24, 1931 (1) and 1933 (1, also Feb. 28) ; Feb. 27,1924 (1, 
also March 2 and 3, 1) ; March 2,1920 (1, also March 11) ; March 4,1926 

(1) ; March 8, 1913 (1) and 1917 (1); March 9, 1929 (1, common March 
16); March 10, 1928 (1, common March 14, April 10, 2); March 11, 1919 
(1, also March 15); March 12, 1918 (1); March 13, 1922 (1) and 1927 
(1, also April 15, 2; March 15, 1911 (1) and 1932 (1) ; March 16, 1914 

(2) ; March 24, 1915 (1); April 4, 1920 (1, also April 17 and 20); April 
5, 1912 (1) ; and April 12, 1923 (1, also May 2, 1). Average of 24 years, 
March 9. Seen in the fall Oct. 28, 1922 (2); Nov. 6, 1933 (1); and Nov. 
15, 1921. 

100. Townsend Solitaire (Myadestes townsendi). One was found eat¬ 
ing wild grapes on Jan. 5, 1911, and was collected and sent to the Uni¬ 
versity. Ben Pegg saw three of these birds on Jan. 25, 1931. 

101. Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet (Regulus satrapa satrapa). 
Three were seen Nov. 1, 1922. 
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102. Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Corthylio calendula calendula). 
Occasionally seen in spring and fall. Noted April 7, 1929 (2); May 12, 
1933 (seen by Mrs. Trine); Aug. 21, 1934 (1); Sept. 15, 1915 (3); and 
Oct. 28, 1928 (3). 

103. American Common Pipit (Anthus spinoletta rubescens). Uncom¬ 
mon spring migrant. Noted April 4, 1915 (2); May 7, 1911 (1); May 8, 
1929 (6); and May 16, 1920 (1) and 1931 (1). Average of 5 years, 
May 4. 

104. American Bohemian Waxwing (Bombycilia garrula pallidiceps) 
Irregular and uncommon winter and early spring visitor. Seen in eight 
of the last twenty-five years (1911, 1920, 1922, 1923, 1928, 1929, 1930 
and 1931). Noted Jan., 1920 (35); Jan. 24, 1922 (23); Feb. 7, 1928 
(16, Ben Pegg, also Feb. 8); Feb. 17, 1929 (9) ; Feb. 19, 1931 (19) ; 
Feb. 26, 1911 (10 in apple tree) ; March 10, 1920 (16) ; March 26, 1923 
(3, also March 27-30) ; April 25, 1929 (7) ; April 31, 1929 (17) ; and 
May 15, 1931 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine). Noted also by Mrs. Trine in 
flocks at her bird bath early in 1930. 

105. Cedar Waxwing (Bombycilla cedrorum). Uncommon in winter 
and early spring, rarely seen in the summer. Noted Jan., 1920 (10); 
Feb. 6, 1922 (14); Feb. 19, 1931 (17) ; Feb. 28, 1933 (seen by Mrs. 
Trine) ; March 3, 1930; March 6, 1925 (16) ; March 13, 1929 (seen by 
Mrs. Trine, also March 15, 1) ; March 14, 1916 (flocks of 12 and 35) 
and 1919 (1, also 16 on March 31); March 26, 1933 (21, also March 27 
and 28) ; March 28, 1928 (21) ; April 25, 1917 (11); May 2, 1930 (19) 
and 1934 (seen by Mrs. Trine) ; and May 6, 1927 (7, eating apple 
petals). Average of 14 years, March 22. Mrs. Trine picked up one 
badly injured, in her yard on June 5, 1930. 

106. Loggerhead Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus subsp.). Common sum¬ 
mer resident. Our breeding birds are mostly best referable to the White- 
rumped Loggerhead Shrike. Arrived March 19, 1929 (seen by Mrs. 
Trine, also March 30, 1) ; March 21, 1916 (1) and 1926 (seen by Mrs. 
Trine, also April 20, 2) ; March 25, 1934 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 
18, 1) ; March 27, 1925 (2, Ben Pegg) and 1927 (seen by Mrs. Trine, 
also March 28) ; April 2, 1922 (2) and 1931 (1) ; April 6, 1930 (seen by 
Mrs. Trine, also April 25, 2, Ben Pegg) ; April 7, 1913 (1) ; April 9, 
1933 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 17, 1, and April 24); April 10, 
1928 (2, Ben Pegg) ; April 11, 1921 (1) ; April 12, 1914 (1) ; April 16, 
1920 (1, also May 1); April 29, 1923 (1) and 1932 (1, Harold Ludlow, 
also seen May 1 by Mrs. Trine) ; May 1, 1924 (1, also May 2, common 
May 3); May 4, 1919 (1); May 10, 1915 (3); and May 18, 1927 (1). 
Average of 21 years, April 8. Found nesting April 22, 1926 and May 
15, 1926. One seen Feb. 17, 1928 by Harold Ludlow was probably a 
Northern Shrike (Lanius borealis). 

107. Northern Bell Vireo (Vireo bellii bellii). Common summer resi¬ 
dent, more often heard than seen. Arrived April 28, 1933 (2); April 
29, 1929 (1); May 4, 1930 (3) ; May 9, 1926 (1, common May 12 and 
18) ; May 13, 1928 (1, also May 14) ; May 14, 1932 (1) and 1934 (2, 
seen also on May 15 by Mrs. Trine) ; and May 18, 1931 (2). Average 
of 8 years, May 3. Pair nesting June 1, 1926. Found nesting July 10, 
1920 by J. M. Bates. 

108. Yellow-throated Vireo (Vireo flavifrons). Uncommon summer 
resident. Reported seen by Mrs. Trine on May 16, 1931 and May 20, 
1930. Also noted by her on June 6, 1925 and for some time subsequently. 

109. Red-eyed Vireo (Vireo olivaceus). Uncommon summer resident. 
Seen April 27, 1930 and May 10, 1934 (2). 

110. Eastern Warbling Vireo (Vireo gilvus gilvus). Very common 
summer resident. Arrived April 19, 1917 (1) ; April 22, 1913 (2) and 
1932 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 2, 2); April 24, 1925 (1, also May 
25) ; April 25, 1929 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 27, 1, and April 29); 
April 26, 1930 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 30, 2) and 1933 (1, seen 
also by Mrs. Trine, April 27) ; April 27, 1927 (2, seen also by Mrs. Trine 
April 28); April 29, 1931 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 1, 1) and 1934 
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(1, seen also by Mrs. Trine) ; April 30, 1923 (also May 3, 4 and 5, com¬ 
mon on May 10) and 1926 (2, seen also by Mrs. Trine May 2) ; May 1, 
1914 (1) and 1928 (2, also May 2); May 3, 1918 (1), 1919 (1), 1922 
(3, common on May 4 and 5) and 1924 (3) ; May 5, 1920 (1, also May 
7 and 8) ; May 6, 1921 (1, common on May 10) ; May 7, 1916 (1) ; and 
May 11, 1915 (2). Average of 22 years, April 30. Noted by Mrs. Trine 
gathering nesting material May 20, 1933 and nesting June 8, 1934. Three 
pairs nesting June 6, 1926. Last seen in 1934 on Sept. 12 (1) and Oct. 
13 (2). 

111. Black and White Warbler (Mniotilta varia). Common migrant. 
Arrived April 24, 1923 (3) ; April 28, 1922 (1) ; May 3, 1913 (1) ; May 
4, 1917 (1) ; May 6, 1931 (seen by Mrs. Trine) ; May 7, 1928 (1) ; May 
8, 1926 (2, also May 16) ; May 10, 1934 (3) ; May 12, 1933 (seen by Mrs. 
Trine); and May 29, 1925 (seen by Mrs. Trine). Average of 10 years. 
May 7. 

112. Worm-eating Warbler (Helmitheros vermivorus). Rare. One 
seen Aug. 27, 1934. 

113. Blue-winged Warbler (Vermivora pinus). Rare. A female seen 
in 1927 on May 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11. 

114. Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler (Vermivora celata celata). 
Common migrant. Arrived April 18, 1925 (2) and 1931 (2) ; April 19, 
1914 (3); April 21, 1916 (1); April 23, 1933 (1); April 24, 1917 (1) ; 
April 26, 1920 (1, also April 30) and 1924 (1) ; April 27, 1926 (2, com¬ 
mon April 28) and 1930 (1) ; April 30, 1911; May 1, 1921; May 2, 1912 
(2) and 1922 (1); May 3, 1934 (1); May 7, 1927 (3, also May 8-10); 
and May 10, 1932 (2). Average of 17 years, April 27. One noted 
Sept. 24, 1934. 

115. Yellow Warbler (Dendroica aestiva subsp.). Very common sum¬ 
mer resident. Arrived April 21, 1919 (1) ; April 24, 1923 (2c?, also 
April 26); April 30, 1921 (1 <$) ; May 2, 1912 (2), 1915 (1) and 1922 
(2) ; May 3, 1926 (seen by Mrs. Trine, May 4, 1) and 1932 (1, seen also 
by Mrs. Trine) ; May 4, 1927 (seen by Mrs. Trine, May 5, 1 c?, ?? May 
11), 1930 (seen by Mrs. Trine, May 5, 1), 1931 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine 
May 6) and 1934 (2, seen also by Mrs. Trine) ; May 5, 1924 (2), 1925 
(seen by Mrs. Trine) and 1928 (1, also May 8) ; May 6, 1918 (1) and 
1929 (seen by Mrs. Trine May 8, 2, May 10 and 11) ; May 7, 1914 (1), 
1920 (1 <?, also May 8 and 9) and 1933 (1, seen also by Mrs. Trine) ; 
May 10, 1913 (1) ; May 11, 1916 (2 <?); May 13, 1917 (1) ; and May 21, 
1911. Average of 24 years, May 5. A pair nesting June 6, 1926. 

116. Magnolia Warbler (Dendroica magnolia) . Rare. One seen May 
16, 1920. 

117. Eastern Myrtle Warbler (Dendroica coronata coronata). Abun¬ 
dant migrant. Arrived April 18, 1925 (4, also April 20) and 1931 (8, 
seen May 4 by Mrs. Trine) ; April 19, 1914 (3) and 1924 (1, also April 
24, common May 1) ; April 21, 1918 (1, also April 30, 4); April 22, 1916 
(16) and 1926 (4, seen also by Mrs. Trine April 24) ; April 23, 1913 
(5); April 25, 1911 (1) and 1933 (1 ); April 26, 1920 (3, also April 30), 
1922 (8, also May 3) and 1930 (seen by Mrs. Trine, April 27, 7) ; May 
1, 1921 (6) and 1934 (6) ; May 2, 1917 (3) ; May 4, 1932 (3, seen by 
Mrs. Trine May 7); and May 7, 1927 (5, seen also by Mrs. Trine May 
15). Average of 17 years, April 25. 

118. Northern Audubon Warbler (Dendroica auduboni auduboni). 
Common migrant. Arrived April 18, 1925 (6, also April 20) and 1931 
(2) ; April 22, 1926 (1, seen also by Mrs. Trine April 24) ; April 23, 
1924 (1); April 27, 1930 (3); May 1, 1934 (2); May 4, 1932 (2, seen 
also by Mrs. Trine May 21); and May 7, 1933 (seen by Mrs. Trine). 
Average of 8 years, April 26. Two seen Oct. 11, 1934. 

119. Black-poll Warbler (Dendroica striata). Common migrant. Ar¬ 

rived April 25, 1933 (4); April 28, 1929 (2, Ben Pegg) ; May 2, 1919; 
May 3, 1932 (1) ; May 7, 1927 (2) and 1934 (3) ; May 14, 1916 (2, ?) ; 

and May 16, 1920 (4 c?). Average of 8 years, May 5. 

120. Grinnell Common Water-Thrush (Seiurus noveboracensis nota- 
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bilis). Rather uncommon migrant. Arrived May 6, 1926 (1, also May 
7) ; May 7, 1927 (3); May 9, 1917 (1) ; and May 11, 1933 (seen by Mrs. 
Trine). Average of 4 years, May 8. 

121. Kentucky Warbler (Oporornis formosus). Rare. One seen May 
14, 1911. 

122. Northern Maryland Yellow-throat (Geothlypis trichas brachi- 
dactyla). Common migrant and probable summer resident. Arrived 
May 1, 1915 (1) and 1934 (1, seen also by Mrs. Trine May 8); May 2, 
1919 (1) and 1929 (1 8, also May 3) ; May 3, 1914 (1); May 5, 1913 
(1), 1916 (2 8 ?) and 1931 (2, seen also by Mrs. Trine May 16); May 
6, 1932 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 7, 1) ; May 7, 1933 (seen by Mrs. 
Trine) ; May 8, 1927 (1 8, also May 9 and 10) ; May 10, 1923 (1 8, also 
May 11-15, 8 5) and 1930 (2) ; May 12, 1918 (1); May 13, 1910 (1 8); 
May 15, 1925 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine); May 16, 1928 (1) ; May 19, 1917 
(2, also May 22, 1 5); and May 23, 1926 (1 8, also May 27-30, 88). 
Average of 19 years, May 9. 

123. Yellow-breasted Chat (Icteria virens subsp.). Uncommon mi¬ 
grant. One seen May 16, 1931, and one was present at the pool from 
Sept. 14 to 18, 1934. 

124. Hooded Warbler (Wilsonia citrina). Rare, only one record. One 
was caught May 28, 1930, by getting its feet entangled in a string. 
After thorough examination it was liberated. Its mate was seen also. 
Both remained over May 28 and 29. 

125. Wilson Pileolated Warbler (Wilsonia pusilla pusilla). Uncom¬ 
mon migrant. Seen May 3, 1913 (1 8) and May 18, 1930 (1). Two (8 
and ?) were seen June 4, 1910. One seen and collected Sept. 28, 1910. 

126. American Redstart (Setophaga ruticilla). Common migrant, 
more often seen in the spring than in the fall. Arrived April 27, 1910 
(1 8); May 3, 1932 (1); May 4, 1926 (1 8, also May 5 and 9, 18, and 
May 17); May 7, 1931 (2) and 1934 (1, seen also by Mrs. Trine May 14); 
May 8,1930 (1) and 1932 (2); May 9,1929 (2, also May 10 and 11) ; May 
10, 1919 (1 c?); May 12, 1914 (1); May 13, 1927 (1 8, also May 14 and 
15) and 1928 (2, also May 16); May 16, 1920 (4 8c?); May 17, 1913 
(1 8, also May 18, 1 8); May 19, 1916 (2, 8?); May 20, 1915 (2, 8 2) 
and 1918 (2); May 21 1922 ( 3 88); May 22, 1917 (2); and May 23, 
1924 2, 8 2)- Average of 20 years, May 12. Seen also in 1934 on Aug. 
21 (1 2) and Aug. 24 (1 8). 

127. English House Sparrow (Passer domesticus domesticus) . Abun¬ 
dant resident. 

128. Bobolink (Dolichonyx oryzivorus). Uncommon spring migrant. 
May 20, 1933 (12 88, also May 21) and May 23, 1927 (seen by Mrs. 
Trine). 

129. Western Meadowlark (Sturnella neglecta). Abundant summer 
resident, coming early in the spring and remaining until late in the fall, 
sometimes wintering. Arrived Jan. 18, 1916 (2) and 1923 (4, also Feb. 
16, 4, and common March 1); Jan. 23, 1922 (common); Feb. 2, 1926 (4, 
also April 3, abundant, and seen by Mrs. Trine March 7); Feb. 3, 1925 
(1, abundant by end of Feb.); Feb. 5, 1930 (2); Feb. 8, 1928 (3); Feb. 
10, 1929 (Mrs. Trine noted a badly chilled individual beside the road, 
also March 1, 4, and March 10, abundant); Feb. 12, 1934 (12, seen also 
by Mrs. Trine March 18); Feb. 18, 1921 (1); Feb. 25, 1933 (1, seen also 
by Mrs. Trine Feb. 26); Feb. 27, 1931 (1); Feb. 29, 1932 (10, seen also 
by Mrs. Trine March 20); March 2, 1924 (abundant); March 6, 1917 
(1); March 7, 1911 (1) and 1918 (3); March 8, 1912 (1), 1913 (1) and 
1927 (1, also March 9, 12, and May 18); March 11, 1920 (2); March 13, 
1914 (2); and March 14, 1915 (flock). Average of 23 years, Feb. 20. 
Pair nesting June 6, 1926. Noted in the fall on Nov. 4, 1928, and Nov. 
24, 1921 (6). Remained all through the winter of 1931-32, the first obvi¬ 
ous migrants arriving Feb. 29. 

130. Yellow - headed Blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus) 
Abundant spring migrant. Arrived March 9, 1911 (in flock of 100 with 
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Redwings and Cowbirds) and 1914 (in flock of 27 with Redwings); 
March 13, 1916 (in flock of 30 with Redwings); April 3, 1924 (12); 
April 4, 1930 (10); April 8, 1933 (30, also April 27, 2, and seen by Mrs. 
Trine April 30); April 10, 1931 (4); April 18, 1928 (38, dd and 2?); 
April 24, 1929 (6, also April 27 and 28); April 25, 1926 (23, dd and 22); 
April 29, 1920 (35, dd and 22) ; May 1, 1921 (flock) ; May 3, 1917 (about 
200) ; and May 10, 1923 (14). Average of 14 years, April 12. 

131. Red-winged Blackbird (Agelaius phoeniceus subsp.). Abundant 
migrant and common summer resident. Arrived Feb. 5, 1934 (14, seen 
also by Mrs. Trine March 18); Feb. 7, 1925 (1, also March 5, 94); Feb. 
10, 1930 (flock, seen also by Mrs. Trine March 12, and in flock with 
Grackles and Cowbirds April 4); Feb. 14, 1913; Feb. 23, 1922 (in flock 
of 4 with Grackles, also March 20, 21 and common March 26) and 1931 
(1, also March 1 , dd and 22, 21); Feb. 24, 1918 (20); Feb. 25, 1921 (1, 
also March 1 in flock of 100 with Grackles) and 1925 (estimated 80 in 5 
large flocks, also Feb. 26); March 5, 1929 (38, also March 8 and 10); 
March 6, 1928 (2, abundant March 10) and 1927 (seen by Mrs. Trine, 
also March 7, 2, March 9, 35, and May 18); March 7, 1917 (30); March 
9, 1911 (in flock of 100 with Yellowheads and Cowbirds), 1914 (in flock 
of 27 with Yellowheads) and 1923 (7, also immature d that no doubt died 
in storm of March 18 was sent to Lincoln by J. M. Bates March 24. com¬ 
mon March 25; March 13, 1916 (in flock of 30 with Yellowheads); March 
14, 1915 (1); March 15, 1926 (with Rusty Blackbirds and Grackles) and 
1932 (1, seen also by Mrs. Trine April 12); March 19, 1919 (17); March 
21, 1926 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 25, 16, dd and 22) ; and March 
27, 1924 (42). Average of 23 years, March 4. Two pairs nesting on 
May 15 and June 6, 1926. Seen in 1934 on Sept. 23 (19), Sept. 24 (flock 
of hundreds) and Nov. 20 (2). 

132. Orchard Oriole (Icterus spurius). Common summer resident. 
Arrived May 1, 1927 (1 d, Ben Pegg, also seen by Mrs. Trine May 3, and 
May 6 and 11, 22); May 3, 1915 (2) and 1930 (6, seen also by Mrs. Trine 
May 4, and May 7, 4); May 4, 1919 (13, also May 12, 1 d), 1926 (seen 
by Mrs. Trine, also May 5, 1 d, andj May 10, 4 d 2) and 1934 (seen by 
Mrs. Trine, also May 7, 3); May 5, 1924 (1 d, also May 13, 1 2), 1929 
(seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 9, 3, and May 11) and 1932 (seen by Mrs. 
Trine, and May 7, 1); May 6, 1912 (2 d 2) and 1931 (seen by Mrs. Trine, 
and May 13, 4); May 7, 1916 (Id) and 1933 (4, also seen by Mrs. Trine); 
May 8, 1913 (1) and 1914 (also May 10); May 9, 1918 (2), 1922 (also 
May 10, and common May 14 and 20, 2) and 1925 (1, seen by Mrs. 
Trine); May 10, 1920 (1, also May 14); May 11, 1923 (also May 12, 13 
and 14, 2 d, and 2, May 19 and 20) ; May 14, 1911; May 15, 1917 (2, 
also May 17, 2 2) ; May 16, 1921 (2); and May 25, 1910. Average of 
24 years, May 8. Four pairs nesting June 6, 1926, and Mrs. Trine re¬ 
ports two pairs nesting June 8, 1934. Last seen Aug. 3, 1933, and Aug. 
7, 1934. 

133. Baltimore Oriole (Icterus galbula). Common summer resident. 
Arrived April 23, 1929 (1 d, also April 29, and seen by Mrs. Trine April 
30); April 26, 1933 (also April 27, 1, also seen by Mrs. Trine April 29); 
April 28, 1927 (1, Ben Pegg, also seen by Mrs. Trine May 2, and May 11, 
22); April 29, 1930 (1 d, also seen by Mrs. Trine May 2) and 1934 (1, 
also seen by Mrs. Trine May 1); April 30, 1932 (1, also seen by Mrs. 
Trine May 1); May 1, 1913 (1 d), 1915 (1), 1926 (1 d, J. M. Bates, also 
May 4, 1 2, and May 9, 2 2, and seen by Mrs. Trine May 6) and 1928 
(1, Ben Pegg) ; May 2, 1912 (3, also May 6, 3 2), 1918 (1, also May 7), 
1919 (Id), 1920 (1 d, also May 9 and 12, 1 d), 1922 (2 d, also May 14, 
1 2) and 1923 (also May 6, 1 d, and May 12, 1 d); May 3, 1914 (1, also 
May 10, 1 2) ; May 4, 1924 (3 d, also seen by Mrs. Trine May 5, and May 
19, 2) and 1931 (1) ; May 5, 1916 (2 d; May 6, 1921 (1 d, also May 9, 
d2 common); May 7, 1911 and 1917 (1 d); May 9, 1925 (1, seen by Mrs. 
Trine); and May 11, 1910. Average of 24 years, May 2. Two pairs 
nesting June 6, 1926, and Mrs. Trine reports two pairs nesting June 8, 
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1934. Last seen Sept. 8, 1933. 

134. Rusty Blackbird (Euphagus carolinus). Uncommon late fall 
and early spring migrant. Noted Jan. 18, 1933 (1) ; Feb. 12, 1926 and 

1930 (12); Feb. 25, 1932 (1) and 1933 (19); March 5, 1925 (hundreds 
with Grackles) ; March 6, 1929 (12); March 15, 1926 (hundreds with 
Redwings and Grackles) ; and March 20, 1931 (20). Average of 9 years, 
Feb. 24. Noted in the fall Nov. 4, 1928 (also Nov. 11, 15) ; Nov. 6, 
1933 (1) ; and Nov. 7, 1925 (20). Average of 3 years, Nov. 6. 

135. Bronzed Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula aeneus). Abundant mi¬ 
grant and summer resident, sometimes wintering. Seen in winter on 
Jan. 9, 1924 (7); Jan. 18, 1911 (1) ; Jan. 25, 1923 (2) ; and Feb. 3 and 
4, 1927 (1). Arrived Feb. 12, 1926 (14, also March 15, with Redwings 
and Rusty Blackbirds, seen also by Mrs. Trine March 21, and April 3, 
abundant, and April 25, 24 S<3 and 22), 1929 (10, also March 6, 4, and 
March 9) and 1934 (35, seen also by Mrs. Trine March 24) ; Feb. 16, 
1921 (12, also March 1 in flock of 100 with Redwings) ; Feb. 20, 1925 
(27, also hundreds with Rusty Blackbirds March 5) ; Feb. 23, 1922 (in 
flock of 4 with Redwings) ; Feb. 24, 1917 (14, also Feb. 25, 110) and 

1923 (9, common March 20) ; Feb. 25, 1932 (41, Ben Pegg) and 1933 
(28) ; Feb. 26, 1918 (25) ; Feb. 28, 1919; March 1, 1921 (in flock of 100 
with Redwings) and 1920 (16, also March 10, 12) ; March 2, 1914 (about 
100) and 1924 (28, also March 3); March 5, 1916; March 6, 1928 (28) ; 
March 8, 1913 (50) and 1927 (1, also March 9, 38, seen by Mrs. Trine 
March 26, and May 18) ; March 11, 1915 (1, also March 14, 4) ; March 
14, 1931 (3) ; March 18, 1912 (flock of hundreds) ; and April 4, 1930 
(in flock with Redwings and Cowbirds). Average of 24 years, Feb. 28. 
Fledglings just out of the nest were seen in 1922 by J. M. Bates on the 
very early date of April 24. Nesting April 28, 1930, and nine pairs 
nesting May 15, 1926. Seen in the fall on Sept. 15, 1934 (flock of 200 
with Cowbirds) ; Oct. 11, 1928 (J. M. Bates); Oct. 28, 1934 (43); and 
Nov. 3, 1929 (J. M. Bates). 

136. Cowbird (Molothrus ater subsp.). Common through the spring, 
summer and early fall. Arrived Feb. 12, 1934 (flock) ; March 9, 1911 
(in flock of 100 with Yellowheads and Redwings) ; March 19, 1929 (15) ; 
March 22, 1932 (14) ; April 3, 1933 (large flock, also April 4 and 5, and 
May 4) ; April 4, 1930 (in flock with Redwings and Grackles) ; April 8, 

1924 (2 6, 1 2) ; April 10, 1931 (10) ; April 16, 1928 (19, and 22) ; 
April 22, 1915 (2) ; April 24, 1925 (6, 6 2) ; April 25, 1916 (7) and 
1926 (8, <$ 5) ; April 26, 1927 (7, common April 30, also May 18) ; April 
30, 1913 (4 6) ; May 1, 1914 (31 <?<?, 3 22) ; May 2, 1912 (2) and 1919 
(12, c?c? and 22) ; May 3, 1922 (5 <$, 4 2, common May 4 and 5) ; May 5, 
1921 (2 J 1 , common May 8); May 7, 1920 (1 <$); May 9, 1911 and 1917 
(2, J 1 2) ; May 15, 1923 (6, common May 17) ; and May 18, 1918 (4). 
Average of 25 years, April 19. Seen in the fall of 1934 on Sept. 3 (12), 
Sept. 12 (going south in flocks) and Sept. 15 (in flock of 200 with 
Grackles). 

137. Scarlet Tanager (Piranga erythromelas). Very uncommon sum¬ 
mer resident. Seen April 30, 1930 (1 J 1 , Ben Pegg); May 1, 1928 (1, 
Ben Pegg); and May 29, 1915 (2). Average of these three dates. 
May 10. 

138. Eastern Cardinal (Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis). Com¬ 

mon resident, more numerous in winter than in summer. Formerly less 
common, no record prior to 1915. Seen Jan., 1917 (only one seen here 
in 1917) ; Jan. 1, 1932 (2) ; Jan. 5, 1925 (2); Jan. 6, 1928; Jan. 7, 1929 
(2 c?, 1 2) ; Jan. 9, 1924 (1) ; Jan. 10, 1929; Jan. 16, 1927 (2) ; Jan. 25, 

1931 (1) ; Jan. 26, 1926 (1) ; Jan. 28, 1924 (1) ; Jan. 29, 1922 (2) and 

1930 (2) ; Jan. 30, 1930 (2) ; Feb. 4, 1934 (1) ; Feb. 9, 1926 (seen by 

Mrs. Trine); Feb. 10, 1929 (seen by Mrs. Trine); Feb. 12, 1931 (1) ; 

Feb. 16, 1927; Feb. 17, 1929 (1); Feb. 19, 1924; Feb. 25, 1933 (1) ; 
Feb. 26, 1915 (4 d", 4 2) ; March 1, 1921 (1 d\ 2 2) ; March 5, 1929 (2) 
and 1934 (seen by Mrs. Trine) ; March 22 and 23, 1926 (2) ; March 31, 
1923 (2); April 1, 1923 (2); April 3, 1926 (common) ; and April 7 and 
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8, 1923. Nesting April 17, 1930 (Mrs. Trine) and April 28, 1930. Noted 
in fall on Nov. 4, 1928: Nov. 9, 1928 (2) ; Nov. 11, 1932 (Mrs. Trine) ; 
Nov. 22, 1934 (1 3) ; Nov. 24, 1925 (1 3) ; and Dec. 31, 1934 (1 <?). 

139. Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Hedymeles ludovicianus). Common 
spring migrant and summer resident. Arrived April 27, 1933 (1, also 
April 28) ; May 1, 1930 (2) ; May 2, 1929 (2, also May 3 and 4); May 
4, 1932 (1) ; May 5, 1934 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 6, 2) ; May 6, 

1928 (2, also May 7) ; May 7, 1918 (1 3, also May 8, 1 5) and 1931 (1); 
May 8, 1911 (1); May 10, 1914 (1); May 12, 1910 (1) and 1927 (1 3, 
also May 13-16) ; May 13, 1920 (2, also May 17) and 1921 (1 3, also 
May 15) ; and May 18, 1919 (2). Average of 15 years, May 8. 

140. Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak (Hedymeles melano- 
cephalus papago). More common than the preceding species, especially 
as a summer resident. Arrived April 24, 1925 (seen by Mrs. Trine) ; 
April 26, 1933 (1, seen also by both Mrs. Trine and myself April 27); 
April 29, 1927 (1, seen also April 30 by both Mrs. Trine and myself, also 
May 5, 1 3, and May 6 and 11, 9?), 1928 (1, also April 30) and 1931 
(seen by Mrs. Trine) ; April 30, 1921 (1 ^), 1929 (1, seen by Mrs. Trine 
May 3), 1930 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 1, 1) and 1934 (seen by 
Mrs. Trine, also May 3, 1); May 1, 1913 (1 3), 1915 (1 3, 1 9) and 
1932 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 1, 1) ; May 2, 1912 (1), 1922 (1 3, 
also May 3, common May 12, 11 99), 1923 (3 9, common May 6 and 7) 
and 1926 (1 3, seen also by Mrs. Trine) ; May 3, 1914 (1 3, 19) ; May 4, 
1919 (13); May 5, 1924 (1 3, also May 12, 1 9) ; May 6, 1916 (1 3, 
1 9) and 1920 (1 3 ); May 11, 1917 (1 3, also May 15, 1 9) ; and May 15, 
1918 (2). Average of 23 years, May 2. One was seen at Bloomington, 
Franklin County, on April 24, 1926, by Rev. J. M. Bates. One pair nest¬ 
ing June 6, 1926. Mrs. Trine noted the birds courting May 21, 1933 
and a pair nesting June 8, 1934. Eight females seen July 30, 1915. 
Remains until early in Sept. (Mrs. Trine). 

141. Western Blue Grosbeak (Guiraca caerulea interfusa). Common 
summer resident. Arrived April 12, 1927 (2, Ben Pegg) ; April 29, 1933 
(2); May 1, 1921 (1 3, common May 9); May 3, 1930 (2) ; May 4, 1928 
(2, also May 6) ; May 5, 1932 (2) ; May 7, 1931 (2) and 1934 (2); May 

9, 1926 (1 3, Ben Pegg); May 11, 1929 (2, also May 12 and 14); May 
12, 1920 (2); May 14, 1922 (1 3); May 17, 1919 (2) ; May 18, 1914 (1) 
and 1917 (1 3, 1 ?, this being the only 1917 record) ; May 19, 1913 (1 3, 
1 $) and 1915 (1 3, 12); May 22, 1918 (2) and 1923 (1 3, 1 ?, common 
May 24) ; May 26, 1912 (1 3) ; and June 2, 1924 (1 3, 1 ?, also June 4). 
Average of 21 years, May 12. One pair nesting June 6, 1926. 

142. Indigo Bunting (Passerina cyanea). Common summer resident. 
Arrived May 12, 1919 (1) ; May 13, 1928 (2) ; May 19, 1915 (1) and 

1929 (seen by Mrs. Trine) ; and May 21, 1916 (1 3, 1 ?)• Average of 
5 years, May 17. Both parents with two young seen June 10, 1914. 
Noted by Mrs. Trine June 20, 1925, and two seen July 19, 1911. 

143. Dickcissel (Spiza americana). Common summer resident. Ar¬ 
rived April 27, 1924 (1, also April 29 and 30); April 29, 1915 (1) ; 
April 30, 1923 (1, also May 2, 1, common May 25); May 1, 1920 (1 3); 
May 4, 1928 (1, also May 8); May 5, 1918 (2) ; May 6, 1916 (1 3 ); 
May 7, 1921 (4) ; May 10, 1933 (1, also May 13, and seen by Mrs. Trine 
May 20) ; May 11, 1922 (2) ; May 12, 1913 (2) ; May 13, 1911 (1) and 
1934 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also May 20, 3) ; May 14, 1930 (2) and 1931 
(1, seen also by Mrs. Trine May 24) ; May 15, 1932 (1) ; May 17, 1912 
(1) and 1929 (4, also May 18); May 20, 1917 (1, also May 21, 2); 
May 23, 1926 (numerous); May 25, 1919 (1); and May 28, 1914 (6). 
Average of 22 years, May 11. Four pairs nesting June 6, 1926. 

144. Evening Grosbeak (Hesperiphona vespertina subsp.). Noted by 
J. M. Bates on April 20, 1904. One male seen also Nov. 10, 1932 by 
Mrs. Trine, who wrote concerning it: “This is the first time I have ever 
seen this species and I was very much interested. I first noticed him 
yesterday feeding in the company of our Cardinals on some pears we 
had overlooked. Since then we have seen him frequently in the wild 
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grape vine, bittersweet, and what he seems to like best of all, the seeds 
of the American linden (basswood). He is unafraid, letting us come 
within ten feet of him before he shows any disposition to fly.” 

145. Eastern Purple Finch (Carpodacus purpureus purpureus). Un¬ 
common in the fall, winter and early spring. Seen Jan., 1920 (13); 
Feb. 8, 1928 (5, also Feb. 29) ; Feb. 20, 1917 (1 3) ; March 23, 1912 (1) ; 
April 1, 1932 (5); April 15, 1928 (1 3) ; Oct. 1, 1925 (J. M. Bates) ; 
and Nov. 4, 1928 (5). Among these nine field identifications, it is 
possible that some should apply to the Common House Finch (Carpoda¬ 
cus mexicanus frontalis). This is especially true of the Jan., 1920, Feb. 
20, 1917, Oct. 1, 1925 and Nov. 4, 1928 records. 

146. Common Redpoll (Acanthis linaria linaria). Rare. One seen 
April 30, 1912. 

147. Northern Pine Siskin (Spinus pinus pinus). Irregular visitor 
from Dec. to April. Noted Dec. 2, 1916 (3) ; Dec. 12 and 16, 1934 (4); 
Jan., 1917; Jan. 1, 1932 (6) ; Jan. 4, 1912 (flock) ; Jan. 11 and 13, 1924 
(1) ; Jan. 15, 1931 (1) ; Jan. 18, 1924 (2) ; Jan. 20, 1926 (8) ; Jan. 30 
and 31, 1933; Feb. 2, 1926 (8) ; Feb. 5, 1921 (flock of 21) ; Feb. 7, 1928 
(38); Feb. 11, 1933 (3); Feb. 13, 1920 (2); Feb. 16, 1930; Feb. 19, 
1924 and 1930; Feb. 23, 1931 (seen by Mrs. Trine); Feb. 25, 1917 (3) ; 
Feb. 26, 1915 (6) ; Feb. 27, 1930 (seen by Mrs. Trine) ; Feb. 28, 1933 
(seen by Mrs. Trine) ; March 1, 1929 (8) ; March 10, 1927 (flock of 46); 
March 11, 1922 (1, also March 13 and April 4, 14) ; and March 15, 1916 
(5) and 1929 (large flock, present until March 22). In 1925 a pair was 
seen gathering nesting material on March 16, but no nests were found. 
Seen in April on April 2, 1914 (8) ; April 12, 1918 (8) and 1923 (10, 
also April 16 and 25) ; April 14, 1928 (small group seen by Mrs. Trine) 
and 1934 (Mrs. Trine) ; and April 20, 1911 (15, also May 21, 5). 

148. Eastern American Goldfinch (Spinus tristis tristis). Present 

the year around, but most noticeable in April and May. Seen in late 
fall, winter and early spring on Nov. 1, 1925 (3) ; Nov. 8, 1928 (6) ; 

Nov. 20, 1934 (3) ; Dec. 4, 1933 (4) ; Dec. 16, 1934 (3) ; Jan., 1934 (5) ; 

Jan. 6,1928; Jan. 18,1924 (3) ; Jan. 27,1930 (3) ; Jan. 28,1928 (also Jan. 
29); Jan. 30, 1933 (4) ; Feb. 3, 1925 (5, also Feb. 4 and 5); Feb. 4, 1928 

(3) and 1934 (4) ; Feb. 16, 1928 (8) ; March 16, 1929 (4) ; and March 
29, 1927 (2). Males first noted in summer plumage in 1926 on April 21 

(4) and in 1931 on April 28 (2). Other April and May dates are April 

19, 1924 (3 3, 3 ?) ; April 22, 1925 (4) and 1930 (Mrs. Trine) ; April 
23, 1930 (Mrs. Trine) ; April 26, 1933 (Mrs. Trine) ; May 1, 1922 (1) ; 
May 2, 1933 (Mrs. Trine); May 5, 1927 (3), 1933 (3) and 1934 (Mrs. 
Trine) ; May 6, 1931 (Mrs. Trine); May 7, 1928 (also May 8); May 10, 
1923 (1 3, also May 20, common May 25) ; May 12, 1932 (5) ; May 17, 
1910 (1 3, 1 ?); May 18, 1911 (3 & 3 5) ; and May 19, 1932 (Mrs. 

Trine). Noted in summer on June 6,1926 (2) ; and August 21,1934 (3). 

149. Red Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra subsp.). A pair collected Oct. 
29, 1913, and sent to the University Museum, where they were mounted 
for the exhibition collection, proved to be the Eastern Red Crossbill 
(L. c. pusilla). Eight were seen Nov. 20, 1913, and these may have been 
the same form or the Bendire Red Crossbill (L. c. bendirei). 

150. Red-eyed Eastern Towhee (Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythroph- 
thalmus ). Common migrant spring and fall, and occasional summer 
resident. Arrived April 5, 1930 (2, also April 28) ; April 14, 1919 (1 j 1 ) ; 
April 18, 1925 (2 J ); April 19, 1915 (1) ; April 20, 1916 (1) and 1922 
(1 <3, common April 23) ; April 22, 1923 (1 3, also April 23); April 24, 
1917 (1 3, also April 29, 2 3 2) and 1924 (7 3, also April 25 and 26); 
April 26, 1911 and 1918 (1, also April 28, 4); April 27, 1921 (1 3, also 
April 30, 4^5) and 1933 (1, also April 28 and 30 and May 1-3, 4) ; 
April 28, 1927 (4) ; April 29, 1920 (3 3, 1 ?, also May 9), 1932 (2) and 
1934 (2, seen also by Mrs. Trine); April 30, 1913 (1) and 1914 (2); 
May 1, 1912 (2); and May 2, 1923 (4 3, 4 2). Average of 21 years, 
April 24. Mrs. Trine reports that on one occasion a pair of these birds 
nested in the north part of the town of Red Cloud. Seen in the fall 
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Sept. 6, 1925 (3); Oct. 3, 1922; Oct. 4, 1933; Oct. 10, 1920 (8, c?-?); 
and Nov. 4 and 8, 1928. 

151. Arctic Spotted Towhee (Pipilo maculatus arcticus). Common 
migrant. Arrived April 11, 1927 (1); April 21, 1926 (2); April 23, 

1929 (4, also April 25) ; April 24, 1928 (4, also April 30) ; April 25, 

1930 (4) ; April 28, 1931 (4) ; April 29, 1932 (4) ; and May 8, 1934 (2). 
Average of 8 years, April 25. Seen in the fall of 1934 on Sept. 20-23 
(1) and Oct. 3. 

152. Lark Bunting (Calamospiza melanocorys) . Rather uncommon 
migrant. Arrived April 10, 1926 (1, Harold Ludlow) ; April 13, 1933 
(30) ; April 30, 1910 (1 c?) ; May 2, 1923 (9 c??); May 3, 1918 (1, also 
May 19, 13) ; May 5, 1932 (1, Harold Ludlow) ; May 9, 1911 (3) ; May 
11, 1927 (13, Harold Ludlow, seen also on May 15 by Mrs. Trine) ; May 
19, 1915 (1) ; and May 20, 1925 (11, seen by Mrs. Trine). Average of 
10 years, May 3. 

153. Savannah Sparrow (Passerculus sandwichensis subsp.). Com¬ 
mon migrant. Arrived April 14, 1920 (2) ; April 23, 1914 (6) ; April 

25, 1926 (40, J. M. Bates) ; April 26, 1931 (2) ; April 28, 1933 (6, also 
May 2) ; April 29, 1928 (6, J. M. Bates, also April 30) ; May 2, 1929 
(6, also May 3 and 4); May 5, 1934 (3); May 6, 1911; and May 15, 
1923 (1). Average of 10 years, April 29. 

154. Western Grasshopper Sparrow (Ammodramus savannarum bi- 
maculatus) . Common summer resident. Arrived March 8, 1927 (5, also 
May 1, 1) ; March 11, 1917 (1) ; March 13, 1929 (8, seen also by Mrs. 
Trine April 28) ; March 14, 1931 (2, seen also by Mrs. Trine May 5) ; 
March 18, 1930 (seen also by Mrs. Trine April 21) and 1932 (4, seen 
also by Mrs. Trine May 5) ; March 23, 1928 (3) ; March 26, 1933 (8, 
also April 4, and on April 27 by Mrs. Trine) ; March 31, 1925 (1, picked 
up dead but still warm and sent to Prof. Swenk for verification and 
preservation) ; April 11, 1915 (1) ; April 12, 1934 (2, seen also April 28 
by Mrs. Trine) ; April 14, 1920 (2) ; April 16, 1919 (3) ; April 20, 1926 
(1, also May 3, 4, and seen by Mrs. Trine May 28) ; April 21, 1916 (1); 
April 22, 1914 (4) and 1921 (3, also April 24, common April 30) ; April 
27, 1913 (1); May 1, 1923 (1) and 1924 (2); and May 2, 1912 (2). 
Average of 20 years, April 6. This species arrives at Red Cloud earlier 
than in most Nebraska localities. Two pairs nesting June 6, 1926. 

155. Western Henslow Sparrow (Passerherbulus henslowii occiden- 
talis). Twice noted by Mrs. Trine, on April 30, 1933 and on May 9, 
1931, in the latter instance a lone specimen that remained around her 
place for several days. 

156. Vesper Sparrow (Poocetes gramineus subsp.). Common migrant 
and occasional breeder. Arrived March 26, 1921 (1) ; April 8, 1932 (4) ; 
April 12, 1928 (4) ; April 13, 1924 (4) ; April 14, 1920 (4); April 16, 
1919 (6) ; April 20, 1932 (4) ; April 22, 1914 (2) and 1927 (2) ; April 

26, 1931 (3) ; April 27, 1913 (4) ; April 28, 1933 (3, also April 29) ; 
April 29, 1929 (2); April 30, 1912 (1) and 1922 (1); May 3, 1926 (4, 
common May 4); May 5, 1930 (2); and May 6, 1911 and 1916 (1). 
Average of 18 years, April 21. One pair nesting June 6, 1926. 

157. Lark Sparrow (Chondestes grammacus subsp.). Common sum¬ 
mer resident. Arrived April 6, 1933 (seen by Mrs. Trine, also April 28, 
2) ; April 18, 1931 (2); April 22, 1928 (1, also April 27) ; April 23, 1916 

(3) , 1922 and 1934 (2, seen also by Mrs. Trine May 20) ; April 25, 1930 

(4) ; April 26, 1914 (3) ; April 27, 1913 (2) and 1918 (1, also April 28, 
4) ; April 28, 1926 (3) and 1929 (2, also April 29) ; April 29, 1921 (4) ; 
April 30, 1915 (2), 1917 (1) and 1927 (4, seen also by Mrs. Trine May 
1) ; May 1, 1923 (3) and 1924 (3); May 2, 1912 (3) ; May 3, 1919 (1, 
also May 5, 6) ; May 4, 1920 (3 S, also May 6, 8 and 9) ; and May 13, 
1932 (2). Average of 22 years, April 27. Two pairs nesting June 6, 
1926. 

158. Eastern Slate-colored Junco (Junco hyemalis hyemalis). Com¬ 
mon winter visitor, staying all winter some seasons, as in 1927-28. Seen 
in the fall Nov. 3, 1913; Nov. 1-4, 1925 (in flock of 15 with Shufeldt 
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Oregon Juncos); Nov. 4, 1928; and Nov. 20, 1934 (in flock of 14 with 
Shufeldt Oregon Juncos). Least numerous in Dec. and Jan. Seen Jan. 

1, 1925 (numerous), 1932 (8) and 1933 (10); Jan. 2, 1927 (11); Jan. 
23, 1922 (common); Feb. 5, 1929 (8); Feb. 16, 1913; Feb. 26, 1930; 
March 8, 1913; March 12, 1934 (1) ; March 20, 1921 (dd singing) and 
1929; March 28, 1927 (in flock of 31 with Shufeldt Oregon Juncos); 
April 2, 1934 (Mrs. Trine) ; April 3, 1932 (Mrs. Trine) ; April 6, 1933; 
April 8, 1923; April 9, 1913; April 11, 1927 (abundant) ; April 13, 1913; 
April 14, 1928 (2, Mrs. Trine) ; April 19, 1928; and April 24, 1926 (1). 
Gone north by April 10, 1931, April 15, 1913 and April 20, 1927 and 
1929. 

159. Shufeldt Oregon Junco (Junco oreganus shufeldti). Status as 
preceding species. Seen in the fall Oct. 11, 1934 (1) ; Nov. 1-4, 1925 
(in flock of 15 with Eastern Slate-colored Juncos) ; Nov. 8, 1928 (4) ; 
Nov. 20, 1934 (in flock of 14 with Eastern Slate-colored Juncos); and 
Dec. 10, 1934 (1). Seen Jan. 1, 1925 (a few), 1932 (3) and 1933; Jan. 

2, 1927 (3) ; Feb., 1928 (numerous) ; Feb. 2, 1930; Feb. 5, 1929; March 
10, 1931 (2) and 1933; March 11, 1919 (3) ; March 20, 1929; March 28, 
1927 (in flock of 31 with Eastern Slate-colored Juncos) ; April 3, 1934 
(5) ; April 11, 1927 (abundant) ; and April 19, 1928. Gone north by 
April 10, 1931 and April 20, 1927 and 1929. 

160. Pink-sided Junco (Junco mearnsi). One shot by me Dec., 1911 
and sent to Lincoln for identification, the specimen being preserved by 
Mr. J. T. Zimmer and now in his collection. 

161. Gray-headed Junco (Junco caniceps). One shot by me on April 
18, 1911, and sent to Lincoln for identification. This specimen likewise 
was preserved by Mr. Zimmer and is in his collection. 

162. Tree Sparrow (Spizella arborea subsp.). Abundant winter resi¬ 
dent. Seen in the fall Oct. 11, 1934 (1); Nov. 3, 1913; Nov. 4, 1928 
(plentiful); and Nov. 28, 1934 (15). Seen Jan., 1917; Jan. 1, 1925 
(abundant), 1926 (75), 1929 (abundant), 1932 (30) and 1933 (10); 
Jan. 3, 1924 (20) ; Jan. 4, 1921; Jan. 6, 1928; Jan. 16, 1927 (27) ; Jan. 
21, 1930 (50); Jan. 23, 1922 (common); Feb. 2, 1911; Feb. 16, 1913; 
Feb. 20, 1915; March 1, 1926 (60) ; March 8, 1913; March 10, 1920 (30) 
and 1933; March 12, 1927 (estimated 200) and 1929 (30); March 20, 
1929; April 3, 1926 (abundant) ; April 8, 1923; April 9, 1913; April 11, 
1927 (abundant) ; and April 13, 1913. Gone north by April 1, 1928, 
April 10, 1931, April 13, 1913 and April 20, 1927 and 1929. 

163. Eastern Chipping Sparrow (Spizella passerina passerina) . Com¬ 
mon summer resident. Arrived March 6, 1930; March 11, 1931 (3); 
March 12, 1929 (3); March 13, 1927 (20); March 27, 1925 (2); April 6, 
1932 (6) ; April 14, 1934 (4) ; May 1, 1921 (3, common May 10) and 

1926 (J. M. Bates, also May 9 and 14); May 2, 1922 (3), 1923 (12) and 

1924 (7, common May 3) ; May 4 and 6, 1928 (2) ; and May 7, 1920 

(10). Average of 14 years, April 11. 

164. Clay-colored Sparrow (Spizella pallida). Common to abundant 
spring and fall migrant. Arrived April 13, 1913 (4), 1920 (3) and 

1925 (1) ; April 14, 1919 (2) ; April 22, 1923 (1, common April 25) and 

1927 (1); April 26, 1932 (2); April 27, 1930 (1); April 30, 1912 (4), 

1921 (2) and 1928 (1, also May 1); May 3, 1930 (2) ; May 4, 1924 (2) ; 

May 6, 1916 (2); and May 7, 1933 (2, also May 8 and 9, and seen by 

Mrs. Trine May 10). Average of 15 years, April 25. About Sept. 1, 
1929 Rev. J. M. Bates noted a flock of between 200 and 400 sparrows in 
his cub cane, and one of these caught by a cat on Sept. 14 proved to be 
this species. Normally this species passes through each spring and fall 
in small groups or flocks. 

165. Western Field Sparrow (Spizella pusilla arenacea). Arrived 
April 19, 1914 (4) ; April 28, 1929 (1, also April 30); and April 30, 
1921 (1), which gives the three-year average of April 26 for this species. 
Probably more records would show a much earlier average. 

166. Harris Sparrow (Zonotrichia querula). Abundant migrant in 
fall and spring, a few wintering. Seen in the fall Sept. 10, 1925 (17, 
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also Sept. 30); Oct. 17, 1934 (3); Nov. 3, 1913; Nov. 4, 1928 (numer¬ 
ous) ; Nov. 8, 1928 (8) ; Nov. 17, 1933; Nov. 21, 1929 (3) ; and Nov. 24, 
1921 (20). Seen in winter Dec. 11, 12 and 16, 1934 (4) ; Jan. 6, 1928; 
Jan. 13, 1934 (3) ; Jan. 21, 1930 (3) ; Feb. 5, 1922; Feb. 16, 1913; and 
Feb. 20, 1915. Arrived March 1, 1932 (6) ; March 4, 1922 (4, also April 
23); March 5, 1926 (10); March 8, 1913 (seen also April 9 and 13); 
March 19, 1931 (8) ; March 20, 1927 (5) ; March 21, 1929 (3, also April 
21) ; March 25, 1924 (8) ; March 29, 1927 (8) ; April 2, 1916; April 7, 
1913 (7); April 9, 1919 (4) ; April 20, 1926 (numerous, also April 27); 
April 22, 1933 (4) ; April 25, 1925 (6) ; April 29, 1923 (4, common May 
2); May 2, 1912 (1) and 1920 (6); May 4, 1911; and May 8, 1921 (4, 
also May 9). Average of 20 years, April 5. 

167. Eastern White-crowned Sparrow (Zonotrichia leucophrys leuco- 
phrys). Common migrant. One seen March 13, 1930, but usually not ar¬ 
riving until after the middle of April. Arrived April 19, 1933 (seen by 
Mrs. Trine, also April 28 and 29, 6) ; April 20,1931 (4, seen by Mrs. Trine 
April 29) ; April 22,1930 (6, seen on this date by Mrs. Trine also); April 

23, 1914 (1) ; April 24,1922 (1, also May 28) and 1932 (3) ; April 25,1929 
(4, also April 27 and 29) ; April 29,1928 (4, also April 30) ; April 30,1921 
(1, also May 1), 1927 (3, also seen by Mrs. Trine May 13) and 1934 
(Mrs. Trine); May 1, 1926 (3); May 2, 1913 (2), 1919 (2), 1923 (7) 
and 1924 (1, also May 3 and 4) ; May 6, 1916 (6) and 1917 (1); May 9, 
1920 (3) ; and May 21, 1918 (2). Average of 20 years, April 30. 

168. Gambel Sparrow (Zonotrichia gambelii). Common migrant. Ar¬ 
rived April 19, 1931 (2) ; April 22, 1930 (2) ; April 23, 1914 (2) ; April 

24, 1922 (1, also April 28) and 1932 (2) ; April 25, 1929 (2, also April 
27 and 29) ; April 28, 1933 (3, also April 29) ; April 29, 1928 (2, also 
April 30) ; April 30, 1912, 1921 (1) and 1927 (4) ; May 1, 1911 and 
1926 (2, also May 6) ; May 2, 1913 (5), 1919 (3) and 1923 (3) ; May 4, 
1924 (3) and 1934 (2); May 6, 1916 (2) ; and May 9, 1920 (2). Aver¬ 
age of 20 years, April 29. 

169. White-throated Sparrow (Zonotrichia albicollis). Common mi¬ 
grant. Arrived April 20, 1931 (1) ; April 24, 1929 (1, seen also by Mrs. 
Trine April 26) ; April 25, 1911; April 29, 1932 (3) ; April 30, 1927 (1); 
May 1, 1926 (1) ; May 3, 1914 (1) ; May 4, 1917 (4), 1928 (4, also May 
6) and 1934 (2) ; and May 8, 1921 (1). Average of 11 years, May 1. 

170. Common Lincoln Sparrow (Melospiza lincolnii lincolnii). Com¬ 
mon migrant. Arrived March 17, 1931 (3) ; April 22, 1928 (4, also 
April 25) ; April 26, 1914 (10) ; April 27, 1930 (2) ; April 30, 1921 (1); 
and May 17, 1913 (2). Average of 6 years, April 23. 

171. Song Sparrow (Melospiza melodia subsp.). Common migrant. 
Seen in the fall Sept. 7, 1934 (1); Oct. 8-15, 1925 (6) ; Nov. 1, 1913; 
Nov. 4, 1928 (plentiful) ; and Nov. 16, 1933. Noted also Dec. 10 (1) 
and 31 (1), 1934. Arrived March 11, 1917 (1); March 12, 1929 (4, 
common March 14) ; March 16, 1930 (seen also by Mrs. Trine April 26); 
March 23, 1919 (2) ; March 25, 1925; March 28, 1912 (3, also April 12); 
March 29, 1916 (4) and 1927 (10) ; April 1, 1914 (5) and 1922 (6, com¬ 
mon on April 2) ; April 4, 1926 (1, numerous April 20) ; April 6, 1932 
(4) ; April 7, 1924 (2, also April 13, 6, and April 18, 2) ; April 8, 1921 
(5, common on April 10) and 1923 (6) ; April 9, 1913 (5); April 11, 
1920 (3, also April 13, 35) ; April 12, 1928 (8); April 18, 1931 (2) ; 
April 21, 1933 (1, also April 22 and 23) ; and April 26, 1918 (2). Aver¬ 
age of 21 years, April 3. One shot April 9, 1912 and sent to Lincoln 
for identification, by Rev. Bates, was pronounced the Dakota Song Spar¬ 
row (M. m. juddi) and was preserved by J. T. Zimmer for his collection. 

172. Common Lapland Longspur (Calcarius lapponicus lapponicus). 
Common winter resident, flocking with the Horned Larks. Seen Nov. 
28, 1934 (3) ; Dec. 16, 1934 (2) ; Dec. 26, 1911 (2) ; Jan. 1, 1925 (few) 
and 1932 (4); Jan. 3, 1933; Jan. 23, 1922 (few) ; Feb. 3, 1928 (2); Feb. 
16, 1927 (numerous) ; Feb. 18, 1926 (38) ; Feb. 23, 1924 (thousands with 
the Horned Larks, also Feb. 24); Feb. 25, 1930; Feb. 28, 1914 (flock of 
125) ; March 6, 1933 (4) ; March 9, 1927 (10) ; and April 18, 1931 (4). 
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The Scissor-tailed Flycatcher at Oshkosh, Garden County.—Recently 
Mr. Mirt Maryott of near Oshkosh informed me that in May, 1934, a 
Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (Muscivora forficata) appeared at his farm, 
located five miles east of Oshkosh, and remained there for a week in 
company with a pair of Arkansas Kingbirds.— Cyrus A. Black, Kear¬ 
ney, Nebr, 

Whooping Cranes Seen in the Fall of 1934.—On or about September 
23, 1934, Mr. J. J. Johnson of Loomis, Phelps County, saw a flock of be¬ 
tween fifty and sixty Whooping Cranes (Grus americana) about fifteen 
miles south of the Platte River and a little west of Loomis. At the same 
time that this flock was seen, a good many Sandhill Cranes (Grus cana¬ 
densis tabida) or Little Brown Cranes (Grus canadensis canadensis), 
or both, were also seen, going through toward the south. He said the 
Whooping Cranes were not flying very high and were circling to the 
south and calling loudly. Mr. Johnson is a mail carrier out of Loomis, 
and made the trip to Kearney on purpose to see me and tell me about 
his observations. From my conversation with him I am quite convinced 
that there is no possibility of any mistake in identification. When ques¬ 
tioned as to whether these birds might not have been White Pelicans, 
Mr. Johnson promptly replied: “Because these birds flew with their 
necks outstretched and were giving loud calls, while the White Pelican 
flies with its neck crooked and never says a word.” This is my only 
record of the Whooping Crane for the fall of 1934.— Cyrus A. Black, 
Kearney, Nebr. 

The Hudsonian Curlew near Omaha, Douglas County.—On October 17, 
1934, I visited Carter Lake, near Omaha, Nebraska, and on a mud flat 
beneath a railroad bridge, in company with an assemblage of Northern 
Killdeers, Wilson Snipes, Greater and Lesser Yellow-legs and Pectoral, 
Least and Semipalmated Sandpipers, I saw a single individual of the 
Hudsonian Curlew (Phaeopus hudsonicus) . On my first glance at the 
bird I took it to be a Hudsonian Godwit, but then noticed that the bill 
was curved downward instead of upward, identifying the bird as a 
species of curlew. I am sure that there was no white on the upper tail 
coverts, as in the Hudsonian Godwit. The bill was too short and the 
bird too small for the Long-billed Curlew, while the bill was too long and 
the bird too large for the Eskimo Curlew, which species is of course now 
extinct, or practically so. I watched it with 8-power glasses at a dis¬ 
tance of about fifty feet, as it fed on the mud flat, and its color mark¬ 
ings seemed to agree well with those of the Hudsonian Curlew as shown 
in Reed’s Bird Guide, a copy of which I had in my pocket. As compared 
with Wilson Snipes close by, it was larger, more erect and stately.— 
Robert Overing, Landover, Md. 

The American Magpie in Nuckolls County, Nebraska.—On November 
4, 1934, I saw one lone American Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia) near Su¬ 
perior. One week later, on November 11, at a locality close to Superior 
but miles away from where the one was seen on November 4, I saw a 
flock of five of these birds. It is unusual to, see American Magpies in 
the Superior vicinity, so I am reporting the record.— Mrs. Earle L. 
Lionberger, Superior, Nebr. 

The American Magpie in Thurston County, Nebraska.—On November 
9, 1934, while participating in the booster caravan for the proposed 
Lewis and Clark National Park, planned to cover 30,000 acres along the 
Missouri River between Homer and Decatur, while the caravan group 
was assembled 520 feet above the river level, on the crest of Blackbird 
Hill, listening to a discussion of the possibilities of the region, I heard 
the call of an American Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia), and, looking down 
over the brow of the first terrace below the hill, I saw one of these birds 
fly from the oaks and alight upon a fence post, drop to the ground 
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to pick up something, and then fly down toward the river and out 
of sight in the woods. This occurrence seemed unusual enough to 
merit special mention.— Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

An Unusually Heavy Invasion of the American Magpie into Eastern 
Nebraska. —During the fall of 1934 there was an unusual influx of Amer¬ 
ican Magpies (Pica pica hudsonia) into eastern and southeastern Ne¬ 
braska. According to the reports at hand, migrant birds appeared in 
central Nebraska, in Logan, Lincoln, Buffalo and Adams Counties, be¬ 
tween September 30 and October 12. By the end of November they had 
been reported south to Nuckolls County and east to Thurston, Butler 
and Lancaster Counties, occurring in small groups of a half dozen to 
twenty or more. They seemed to have become especially numerous in 
Greeley County, and press dispatches early in February indicated that 
flocks of these birds were attacking herds of cattle near Spalding, alight¬ 
ing upon the backs of the animals and pecking at any breaks in the 
skin.— Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The Twelfth Nebraska Record of the European Starling. —On Novem¬ 
ber 13, 1934, we were called to a farm home near Gladstone, in western 
Jefferson County, to identify a strange bird that had been caught in a 
barn there. It proved to be an European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris 
vulgaris). According to the record, this is the twelfth known occurrence 
of the species in Nebraska.— Misses Agness and Susie Callaway, Fair- 
bury, Nebr. 

More About the Twelfth Nebraska Record of the European Starling.—* 

An European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) was caught in a 
barn on the farm of Mr. Frank W. Henkel, near Gladstone, Jefferson 
County, by Clarence Henkel and Elmer and Wilbur Harms, on Novem¬ 
ber 12, 1934. It was identified as an European Starling by the Misses 
Agness and Susie Callaway of Fairbury, on November 13. It died on 
November 14, and Mr. Henkel mailed it to the Department of Zoology 
and Anatomy at the University of Nebraska. I made it into a skin and 
it is now in the Department collection. It was an adult male.— George 
E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The European Starling Occurs in Wintering Flocks in Nebraska. —On 
January 1, 1935, in company with Messrs. Norman Lewis and Rufus 
Lyman, I saw a flock of about fifteen European Starlings (Sturnus vul¬ 
garis vulgaris) in a small tract of timber along Salt Creek near Wav- 
erly, Lancaster County, about twelve miles northeast of Lincoln. In the 
same tract of timber at the same time a flock of about twenty American 
Magpies was seen. I believe that this is the first instance to be recorded 
of the winter flocking of the European Starling in this state.— George E. 
Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

More Wintering Flocks of the European Starling. —On January 5, 1935, 
while enroute from Lincoln to Beatrice on the Cornhusker Highway, I 
saw along the highway between Princeton and Cortland, at about the 
Lancaster-Gage County line, two flocks of the European Starling 
(Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris). Each flock contained twenty-five or thirty 
birds, and the two flocks were only about 100 yards apart, one on one 
side of the road and the other on the other side. Both flocks were asso¬ 
ciated with a number of Eastern Crows. I was traveling forty or fifty 
miles an hour, and noted the starlings from a distance, being at first 
puzzled as to what they were because of their peculiar flight and short 
tails. On closer view I recognized them, and that identification was 
further corroborated when, on January 8, Mr. J. A. Lytle, state game 
warden, handed me a specimen of the European Starling which had just 
been sent to him from Papillion, Sarpy County, and which specimen I 
subsequently mounted.— Chester E. Ager, Supt. of Parks, Lincoln, 
Nebr. 

Still More Wintering European Starlings. —On January 27, 1935, while 
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driving along the highway near Dunbar, Otoe County, I saw a flock of 
about fifty European Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris). As I ap¬ 
proached the flock it divided, about half of the birds going to either side 
of the road.—L. H. Watson, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The European Starling Invasion of Nebraska.—During the past four 
years, the European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) has gradually 
been penetrating into Nebraska. Up to date it has been reported about 
fifteen times and from ten different Nebraska counties, viz. Otoe, Cass, 
Gage, Lancaster, Saunders, Dodge, Jefferson, Saline, Webster and 
Boone, thus indicating a wide distribution over southeastern Nebraska. 
The first reports were of single birds or pairs, but during the present 
winter flocks of fifteen to fifty have been seen. It is thought that if possible 
this undesired invader be prevented from securing a foothold in the state, 
though the difficulties of accomplishing this are fully recognized. The 
Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission will probably ask 
the Nebraska legislature now in session specifically to remove all legal 
protection from the European Starling. Then, through a campaign of 
education as to the appearance and habits of the bird, it is hoped to 
organize control against it. Possibly the Nebraska Division of the Izaak 
Walton League of America may lend a hand in taking the initiative in 
following up reports of the occurrence of the Starling in Nebraska and 
destroying the birds when possible. At least action along these general 
lines is now under contemplation.— Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Some Notes on the Weights of Canada Geese.—Apropos of the article 
by DuMont and Swenk, on the measurements of geese, that appeared in 
the Nebraska Bird Review for October, 1934 (antea, ii, pp. 103-116), I 
recall that some years ago Mr. Ray Holland, the editor of Field and 
Stream, had an article in that magazine entitled “How Much Does a 
Goose Weigh?”, and that I at once set about picking up information on 
this subject. I accumulated considerable data, which showed that while 
it was supposed that the ordinary Common Canada Goose, or Honker 
(Branta canadensis canadensis) never exceeded twelve pounds in weight, 
that there was a race of Canada Goose, localized mainly in the region 
of Kidder County, North Dakota, that reached the weight of at least 
eighteen pounds, and some of the letters that I had gave instances of 
these geese weighing two or three pounds more than that. The eighteen- 
pound goose that I know about was killed by one of my hunting com¬ 
panions, and a few days afterward I personally shot one that weighed 
seventeen and a quarter pounds, and I have a mounted gosling in my 
possession that was shot at Dawson, North Dakota, that weighed four¬ 
teen and a fraction pounds. Ray Holland printed considerable about 
this, and both he and I contended that these geese were as different from 
the Common Canada Goose, or Honker, as the Lesser Canada Goose, or 
then-called “Hutchins” Goose (Branta canadensis leucopareia) , differed 
the other way, but that whereas the latter seemed to differ only in size 
or weight, these big North Dakota geese were different in form, color 
and general appearance. To me they always seemed to be longer-bodied. 
They were a grayer goose and the older ones seemed to be very brassy 
on their shoulders. They did not mix with the other geese in feeding, 
but flocked by themselves. Probably each brood maintained its indi¬ 
viduality. They were evidently relatively local breeders, for they were 
always on the feeding ground at Dawson, North Dakota, a week or so 
before the main flight came in from the North. The late Dr. E. W. 
Nelson once told me that he recognized these big gray geese as different 
from the Common Canada Goose.— William B. Mershon, Saginaw, 
Mich. 

The Spread of the Wood Thrush to North Platte, Lincoln County.— 
When I first came to North Platte, Lincoln County, in 1907, it was after 
six years spent in the Missouri River woodlands of Otoe County. It was 
there that I learned the song of the Wood Trush (Hylocichla mustelina) 
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and came to know its habits and its nesting. It was one of the birds 
that I missed here, and for six summers I made at least one trip to Ne¬ 
braska City, Omaha, or Lincoln, where I renewed my acquaintance 
with it. 

On June 1, 1913, as I was working in the yard at my home, I heard 
the clear song of a Wood Thrush. I rushed into the house and called 
Mrs. Tout, and together we enjoyed! a few minutes of real pleasure in 
listening to it call from a neighbor’s yard. Then it was gone and I did 
not hear it again that year. During 1914 I listened in vain for the 
song of the Wood Thrush, but in the spring of 1915 these birds were 
again in the city. There were two pairs in North Platte that year, each 
keeping on different streets. On June 6 of 1915, the late Rev. J. M. 
Bates of Red Cloud was in North Platte attending a ministerial meet¬ 
ing. Following the afternoon session, he came out to my home for a 
visit and on the way he heard and saw the Wood Thrushes. He was 
very much surprised to find these birds this far west and kept remark¬ 
ing about this fact at different times during our visit. I assured him 
that we had been enjoying them for several weeks and told him about 
seeing them during a previous year. In 1916 we observed them on May 
9, and they remained with us all that summer. During the next five 
years they returned each year, in increasing numbers, and during the 
summer of 1921 I estimated that there were ten pairs nesting in various 
parts of the city. 

In the spring of 1918 a pair of Wood Thrushes came to our yard and 
made their home with us. The nest was in an elm tree growing in the 
parking in front of the house. It was placed on a crotch of an almost 
horizontal limb which projected over the sidewalk and not more than 
ten feet above the ground level. I looked in the nest on May 28 and 
there were three eggs in it. The nest was beaten down during a hard 
rain and wind storm about June 12, and the little birds were found dead 
on the lawn the next morning. 

The earliest dates of arrival were May 2, 1921, May 6, 1927, and May 
9, 1916 and 1930. The birds usually were quiet in August and were 
seldom seen. Our latest date was September 4, 1930. On May 25,1931, 
a pair appeared at the John Evans place just across the street from the 
court house. They were there until June 6, when both birds disappeared 
and since then there have been no records of Wood Thrushes having 
been noted in North Platte. 

During the past twenty-eight years, there have been just fourteen 
summers when I have noted the Wood Thrush here and fourteen sum¬ 
mers when I have noted its absence. I have no record or recollection of 
ever having seen or heard it in the larger timber or groves along the 
Platte River near the city.— Wilson Tout, North Platte, Nebr. 

Further Additions to the List of Logan County Birds.—Since listing 
nineteen additional species of birds for Logan County in the July, 1934, 
number of the Review (antea, ii, p. 61), we have made fifteen further 
additions to our list, with the help of several other observers about 
whose reliability there is no question in our minds. Their names appear 
in the proper places below. This brings the present total list for our 
vicinity up to 170 species, and the new identifications for the year 1934 
to thirty-nine species. 

1. Northern Broad-winged Hawk ( Buteo platypterus platypterus). 
First identified August 19. Uncommon migrant. 

2. Swainson Hawk (Buteo swainsoni). First identified August 19. 
Common winter resident. 

-. Pigeon Hawk (Falco columbarius subsp.). In our original list of 
Logan County birds this species was included as an uncommon visitor. 
On November 20, Mr. Glandon saw a Pigeon Hawk that he feels sure 
was the Richardson Pigeon Hawk (F. c. richardsonii) , because of the 
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very pale color of the plumage and the many bands on the tail which 
showed distinctly as the bird spread the tail out fan-shaped just before 
it flew. Part, if not all, of the Pigeon Hawks previously seen probably 
likewise belonged to this subspecies. 

3. Baird Sandpiper (Pisobia bairdi). Identified August 27. Two 
birds identified as Baird Sandpipers were noted by Mr. Glandon at a 
roadside pond, on several successive days, in company with Least Sand¬ 
pipers and Solitary Sandpipers, while on one occasion a Stilt Sandpiper 
was added to the company. It afforded an excellent chance to make 
comparisons, and, Mr. Glandon believes, made it possible for him to 
make the identification reasonably certain. Observations were made 
from the car at a distance of about fifteen feet with the aid of field 
glasses. 

4. Stilt Sandpiper (Micropalama himantopus). First seen August 
27. Uncommon in migration. At first mistaken for a Lesser Yellow- 
legs, but the duskier color of the legs caught the attention of the ob¬ 
server, and full identification resulted after a study of all easily visible 
markings. 

5. Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (Muscivora forficata). Rare straggler. 
Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer and his mother, Mrs. George Viehmeyer, report 
that a male Scissor-tailed Flycatcher spent the summers of 1926 and 
1927 among the trees about their residence three miles north of Staple- 
ton. They state that it mated one summer with a female that appeared 
to them to be an Arkansas Kingbird.”* 

6. Olive-sided Flycatcher (Nuttallornis borealis subsp.). Identified 
October 4. Uncommon. 

7. Eastern Winter Wren (Nannus hiemalis hiemalis). First seen Oc¬ 
tober 22. Rare migrant. This active little fellow brought the climax 
to our many thrills in bird study during the year 1934. As Mr. Bur¬ 
roughs says, he is “such a dapper, fidgety, gesticulating, bobbing-up-and- 
down-and-out-and-in little bird.” Sometimes he would leap into the air 
and come down facing in exactly the opposite direction, without any 
apparent use of his wings. Almost every minute of observation brought 
a surprise. Curiosity seemed to be the impelling motive behind all his 
activities. He even made a thorough inspection of the wash house, the 
door of which happened to be open. He was last seen on October 23. 

8. Townsend Solitaire (Myadestes townsendi). First seen September 
29, at the bird bath. It was later observed to be eating wild berries 
from a plant belonging to the nightshade family. It was very shy, 
visiting the bird bath at about 11:00 A. M., no one being about the yard 
at that hour. It was last seen October 9. Rare migrant. 

9. Golden-crowned Kinglet (Regulus satrapa subsp.). First seen 
October 29. Uncommon in migration. Three individuals, one a female 
and two the sex of which was undetermined, arrived on October 29. 
Several, probably the same birds joined by others, spent a week or more 
in the yard among the trees and shrubbery. They were much more shy 
than the Ruby-crowned Kinglets. November 3 a male was rescued from 
an attack by English Sparrows by the Fred Linderman family in north 
Lincoln County. It was placed in a bird cage, but died that night. 

10. Ruby-crowned Kinglet (Corthylio calendula subsp.). First seen 
September 24. Uncommon in migration. Two of these beautiful little 


* This is not the first instance that has come to our notice of a mating 
between the Scissor-tailed Flycatcher and Arkansas Kingbird in Ne¬ 
braska. A female Scissor-tailed Flycatcher, mated with a male Ar¬ 
kansas Kingbird, was found near the entrance gate to Capitol Beach 
west of Lincoln in 1921. She built two nests, one in May and the other 
in June of that year, each of which was deserted and taken over by 
English Sparrows. (See Swenk and Dawson, Wilson Bidletin, xxxiii, 
pp. 132-133).—Ed. 
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birds were about the yard for two weeks after the date first seen. How¬ 
ever, in all that time our many efforts to view the “ruby crown” were 
unsuccessful. Both individuals may have been females. 

11. Sprague Pipit (Anthus spraguei) ?. Identified October 11. One 
seen about a week earlier near the same location. Observations of the 
markings were too incomplete to be sure, but we think that it was a 
Sprague Pipit rather than an American Common Pipit. 

12. Northern Black-throated Blue Warbler (Dendroica caerulescens 
caerulescens). First seen, two females at the bird bath, September 28. 
Rare migrant. 

13. Eastern Cardinal (Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis). Rare strag¬ 
gler. We have two reports of the appearance of the Eastern Cardinal 
in this vicinity, both of which we are convinced are authentic. Mrs. 
F. E. Peterson reports the appearance of a male Cardinal in her yard 
in the southwest part of Stapleton in the early spring of 1933. It 
stayed several days. Melvin Barbee reports that on October 14, 1934, 
in company with his father, J. W. Barbee, and Elmer Huffman, he vis¬ 
ited the ice house about two miles northeast of Stapleton. The three 
men observed a male Cardinal perched upon weeds between the ice 
house and the ice pond. Mrs. Peterson and Mr. Huffman had been fa¬ 
miliar with the Eastern Cardinal in localities where it was common. 
Also the descriptions given left no possible doubt. 

14. Northern Pine Siskin (Spinus pinus pinus). Identified October 9. 
Uncommon in migration. Splendid opportunities for observing these 
siskins occurred after the date of first identification. These observa¬ 
tions, and information gleaned from books, leads us to believe that Mr. 
Glandon saw great numbers of either Northern Pine Siskins or Common 
Redpolls on the table-land south of Stapleton in the autumn of 1933. 
Late rains had made the corn-fields unusually weedy. Red-root or pig¬ 
weed and pigeon-grass had gone to seed generally over the fields. 
While driving along the roads adjacent to these fields he noted large 
flocks of very small birds wheeling and circling. They arose from 
among the weeds all at once and dropped among them in the same man¬ 
ner. He was unable to study them for color or markings because they 
were not seen until they were in the air and then they moved rapidly 
away to another part of the field. The various flocks were estimated to 
contain from a few hundred to more than one thousand individuals. 

15. Red Crossbill (Loxia curvirostra subsp.). Rare straggler. Mr. 
Glenn Viehmeyer reports that while he was repairing fence on their 
farm, October 15 or 16, 1931, four strange birds came within a few feet 
of him. While watching them he discovered their crossed bills. His 
description identifies them as given above.— Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. 
Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 

The Evening Grosbeak at North Platte, Lincoln County. —Toward the 
middle of December, 1934, a pair, male and female, of Evening Gros¬ 
beaks (Hesperiphona vespertina subsp.) appeared in North Platte, where 
they have been repeatedly noted since by several observers in various 
parts of the city. This morning (January 8) they were at the feeding 
station in our yard just after it was light enough to see them. These 
are the first Evening Grosbeaks seen in the North Platte vicinity since 
the disappearance of the large flock that wintered in and about the 
city from the last of November, 1931, to early in April, 1932, as re 
ported in Letters of Information No. 65, pp. 2-3, and 66, p. 5.— Wilson 
Tout, North Platte, Nebr. 

A Winter Date for the Great Blue Heron. —On February 8, 1935, three 
Great Blue Herons, identified in the field as Treganza Great Blue 
Herons (Ardea herodias treganzai), were seen on the Little Blue River 
near Spring Ranch, Clay County, Nebraska.—A. M. Brooking, Hastings, 
Nebr. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

At eight o’clock, on the evening of Thursday, March 7, 1935, Dr. Harry 
C. Oberholser, Senior Biologist of the Bureau of Biological Survey of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, will deliver an illustrated lecture 
on “The Lure of the Waterfowl” at Lincoln in the Everett Junior High 
School Auditorium, at 11th and C Streets. This lecture is being spon¬ 
sored jointly by the N. O. U. and the Lincoln Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League of America. It is one of a limited number of engage¬ 
ments that Dr. Oberholser is filling, during the first quarter of 1935, 
in order to acquaint the people of this country with the present North 
American waterfowl situation. Dr. Oberholser is recognized as one of 
the outstanding authorities in the field of ornithology, and his studies 
of birds cover the entire world. He has been connected with the Bio¬ 
logical Survey since 1895, and has had a wide field experience on this 
continent. In 1915 he made extensive explorations here in Nebraska, 
and compiled the first complete map of our sandhill lakes. Moreover, 
he is exceedingly well informed on the subject upon which he is scheduled 
to speak. He has long been interested in North American wildfowl, and 
the annual censuses of migratory waterfowl which have given us so 
much information on the decline of the population of these birds on this 
continent during the past fifteen or more years were largely suggested 
and put into operation by him. There will be no admission charge or 
collection in connection with this lecture. However, in order that the 
600 seats in the Everett Junior High School Auditorium may be used 
to the best possible advantage by those most interested in the subject 
under discussion, it has been decided that admission will be by ticket 
only up to 7:50 P. M., after which the doors will be open to persons not 
holding tickets. Tickets can be secured without cost simply by request¬ 
ing the same of Mr. L. H. Watson, Post Office, Lincoln, Nebraska, indi¬ 
cating the number of tickets desired and sending a self-addressed and 
stamped envelope for him to forward them to you. At 6:15 P. M., on 
March 7, just before the public lecture, there will be a dinner at the 
Cornhusker Hotel at Lincoln, honoring Dr. Oberholser. All members of 
the N. 0. U. and of the Izaak Walton League, and their guests, are 
privileged to attend this dinner. Tickets are one dollar each, and may 
be secured by enclosing one dollar for each dinner ticket desired when 
applying to Mr. Watson for the free lecture tickets. It is hoped that 
every N. O. U. member who can possibly do so will come to Lincoln, to 
meet Dr. Oberholser and hear his most important and timely lecture. 
We will honor ourselves in honoring this distinguished ornithologist, and 
it is to be hoped that the occasion of his visit in Nebraska may be made 
a very successful and enjoyable one. 

At the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the N. 0. U., held at Omaha on 
May 18 last, a motion was passed leaving the determining of the place 
and date of the Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting to the Executive Com¬ 
mittee, which was instructed “to be in a receptive mood toward any 
invitation to join with the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union in a joint meeting 
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at Sioux City in May, 1935 (antea, ii, p. 92)”. This action was taken 
upon announcement of the Secretary that intimations had been received 
by him that the N. 0. U. would be invited to participate in such a joint 
meeting'. The formal invitation was received from the Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union under date of November 21, 
after further correspondence with the Chairman of the Executive Coun¬ 
cil of the I. O. U. during June and July. The matter was presented to 
the executive Committee of the N. O. U. early in December, and re¬ 
sulted in a unanimous vote to accept the invitation. The Thirty-sixth 
Annual Meeting of the N. O. U., therefore, will be held jointly with the 
I. 0. U. at Sioux City, Iowa, next May. The dates have been set tenta¬ 
tively as Saturday and Sunday, May 11 and 12, and possibly also the 
afternoon of Friday, May 10. The program will be held in Sioux City 
and the Annual Field Day, on Sunday, probably somewhere within the 
proposed Lewis and Clark National Park in Thurston County, Nebraska, 
south of Sioux City. More detailed information about the annual meet¬ 
ing will, of course, be given in the April number of the Review. 

The open season on waterfowl in Nebraska, that opened Octpber 16 
for a season of thirty consecutive days, came to a close on November 14, 
amid widespread lamenting on the part of many Nebraska hunters. 
From their standpoint it was a very poor season, indeed. Where there 
was water there were also ducks, but there was very little water in 
Nebraska, on the whole, and consequently such ducks as there were in 
the state were concentrated at the relatively few places where some 
water was available. Chief among these were the Crescent Lake Migra¬ 
tory Bird Reserve in Garden County and the reserves around the Cherry 
County Lakes, where ducks, mostly Common Mallards and American 
Pintails, were gathered in flocks of great size. It was estimated that 
there were around two million ducks on these reserves during most of 
October. There were some few geese there, too — Lesser Canadas and 
Lesser Snow Geese mostly—and hunters during the first week of the 
open season bagged numbers of these along the North Platte River 
west of Oshkosh and along the Platte east of Columbus. Such concen¬ 
trations of ducks at the only available water were deceptive evidences as 
to the real abundance of our waterfowl, and caused many ill-informed 
and optimistic hunters to feel that the to them doleful insistence of the 
conservationists that the waterfowl population of this continent was at 
an unprecedented and dangerously low ebb, was ill-advised and untrue. 

During the first week of the open season, from October 16 to 22, in 
spite of the prevailing unseasonably warm weather, which tended to 
keep the northern-bred ducks in the north, hunters are reported to have 
found some fairly good shooting at such of the sandhill lakes as held 
sufficient water to be attractive to waterfowl, and also along the North 
Platte River west of North Platte, especially in the vicinities of Le- 
moyne, Lisco, Broadwater, Bayard and Mitchell, and on the South Platte 
River around Paxton and on westward. The open season began some¬ 
what earlier in some of the states to the north of Nebraska, notably 
Minnesota and South Dakota, and no doubt the bombardment in these 
localities drove some of the Common Mallards and other ducks south¬ 
ward into Nebraska to augment the concentrated numbers of the locally 
bred birds. However, it is unfortunately true that in the fall of 1934 from 
North Platte on east to Columbus the Platte River contained little or no 
water, and these ordinarily fine shooting grounds had no attraction for 
the migrating ducks and geese, which passed on southward, late in the 
season, apparently largely directly to Oklahoma and Texas. Along the 
Missouri River flyway the shooting was for the most part quite mediocre, 
although fair bags of Lesser Canada and Lesser Snow Geese were re¬ 
ported as having been taken north of Blair and west of Auburn late in 
October (26 to 28). The same was true of the numerous ordinarily 
attractive ponds, sloughs and small streams of southern and eastern 
Nebraska, which had gone dry in the terrific 1934 drouth. 
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Many Nebraska sportsmen are erroneously blaming the thirty con¬ 
secutive day open season as the primary cause of their poor sport this 
fall. But the real difficulty is not so simple and superficial as that. The fact 
is that the North American waterfowl supply has been rapidly dimin¬ 
ishing for some years, season after season. Then came the more recent 
years of increasingly deficient rainfall over the vast interior country, 
with the attendant more and more restricted available breeding grounds, 
and the inevitable result that fewer ducks were produced, while at the 
same time the annual army of duck hunters, now numbering over a 
million in the United States, kept right on steadily increasing. These 
conditions of combined under-production and over-consumption inevi¬ 
tably led to greater and increasing waterfowl scarcity. In spite of the 
abundance of waterfowl in a few concentrated areas, the total population 
of these birds has been enormously reduced and is dangerously low. 
Other states surrounding Nebraska, notably the Dakotas, Iowa, Missouri 
and Kansas, had longer staggered open seasons instead of the thirty con¬ 
secutive day open season that obtained in Nebraska, but from the re¬ 
ports of hunters and game officials in those states the longer staggered 
season did them little good. From the Dakotas to the north and from 
Kansas to the south of Nebraska reports are unanimous that the duck 
situation was poor and discouraging, that what birds there were were 
concentrated in the few favored places where there was water, and that 
the ducks were not “coming through” as usual. Those who thought 
November 14 was too early a date to close the Nebraska season, because 
later cold weather would drive down “the big flight” of ducks in the last 
half of November would have been disappointed with a later season. 
The late November “big flights” simply did not materialize, because 
there were not the ducks to make them. What northern ducks and geese 
there were mostly went right through along the Platte and the Missouri, 
about October 26 to November 12, especially during the first ten days 
in November, these flights including mostly Common Mallard and Lesser 
Scaup ducks and Lesser Canada Geese, the American Pintails and Blue¬ 
winged Teals having largely gone farther south by that time. The 
thirty consecutive day season was the very least that should have been 
done everywhere to conserve the ducks last fall. It should have been 
required of every state, instead of only a few adopting it voluntarily. 
But it is doubtful if even that would have saved the situation. The 
present outlook for 1935 is for the mandatory necessity of a wholly 
closed season everywhere under Federal enforcement, together with an 
extended restoration of suitable breeding areas and an increase in 
migrating waterfowl refuges, if those species of ducks that breed pri¬ 
marily in the long drouth-stricken and excessively-drained once vast 
nesting areas of the interior of our continent are to be saved. A thirty 
day or longer open season, either consecutive or staggered, is highly 
dangerous. This would, of course, reduce for a time the revenues from 
the sale of hunting licenses, and to that extent would restrict the game 
programs of the various states, but that lesser loss unfortunately seems 
unavoidable. 

The relative shortage of waterfowl in Nebraska, as elsewhere, is really 
due to a scarcity of water. That has been due in part to a decreased 
rainfall. But it has also been due in part to a program of excessive, 
ill-advised and indiscriminate drainage. For a decade or more this has 
been going on in Nebraska, and during a decade of increasingly deficient 
rainfall at that. The underground water table in the state has been 
lowered at least six feet during this period. All of the lakes have been 
shallowed, some of them reduced to mere scum-covered pot-holes and 
mud puddles, some completely dried up. The 1934 drouth dried up ap¬ 
proximately two out of every five lakes in the state. Some who have 
spent sums of money running into thousands of dollars for lake drainage 
have found that afterward the reclaimed soil was too dry to make good 
hay land. Such indiscriminate drainage must be stopped. 
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THE 1934 MIGRATION SEASON 

As stated in the July, 1934, number of the Review, the months of April 
and May of 1934 were very warm, bright and exceedingly dry, with 
frequent windy dust storms; June continued hot and dry, being with 
two exceptions the warmest June of record; and July continued and in¬ 
tensified the heat and drouth (antea, ii, pp. 67-69). July of 1934 was, 
in fact, the warmest month ever recorded in the state, as well as the 
driest July of record, these factors conspiring to produce the worst 
drouth in the history of the state. The mean temperature for the state 
as a whole was 82.5°, and for the southeastern counties it was 86.6°, 
which was nearly ten degrees above the normal. At Lincoln, from July 
11 to 25, inclusive, the maximum daily temperatures ran from 101° to 
112°. At Geneva, Fillmore County, a temperature of 118° was reached 
on July 15, the previous highest temperature ever recorded in the state 
having been 115°, which latter temperature was equalled or exceeded 
in 1934 also at Ashland, Beatrice, Falls City and Pawnee City during the 
period July 13 to 20. The July average rainfall for the state was 1.11 
inches, setting a new low in precipitation, this being only 35% of the 
normal amount. In the southeastern counties, with a rainfall of only 
0.39 inch, the precipitation was only 10% of normal. August continued 
warm and dry, especially in the southeastern section of the state. The 
mean temperature for the state in August was 76.4°, three and one-half 
degrees above the normal, and for the southeastern counties it was 
79.8°, nearly five degrees above the normal. A maximum temperature 
of 115°, equalling the previous high August temperature of record, was 
recorded at Ashland on August 5, and every station in southeastern 
Nebraska reported maximum temperatures of 109° to 114° during the 
period August 4 to 9, which was the hottest period of the month. The 
average rainfall for the state in August was 1.67 inches, which was 
59% of normal, this falling mostly as scattered showers. However, at 
the end of August the average total precipitation for the state during 
1934 was only 9.31 inches, which was 53% of the normal and 1.01 inches 
less than the previous low record for the first eight months of the year, 
made in 1894. 

September brought with it much cooler weather and slightly more 
precipitation, in very marked contrast to the four preceding months. 
It was, in fact, the coolest September in sixteen years, with an average 
mean temperature for the state of 59.7°, which is over four degrees 
below the normal. Freezing temperatures were generally reached in 
western and central Nebraska, and at a few places in the eastern part 
of the state, during the last week of the month. The average precipi¬ 
tation for the state was 2.51 inches, which is 0.37 inch above the normal. 
However, in October the weather again turned warm and dry. The 
mean temperature for the state was 57.3°, which was over six degrees 
above the normal, making October of 1934 the warmest in fifty-nine 
years of record. Relatively the highest temperatures were in the cen¬ 
tral and western parts of the state, and this was correlated with a gen¬ 
eral rainfall deficiency for the state, greatest in the western and south¬ 
western sections. The October average rainfall for the state was 0.91 
inch, whereas the normal is 1.61 inches, most of the state’s rain for that 
month falling in the southeastern and eastern sections, the western 
sections receiving but 7% to 33% of their normal rainfall. November 
continued warm and the rainfall increased, especially in the southeastern 
section of the state, the western portions still receiving only about half 
the normal amount. The mean temperature for the state in November 
was 41.7°, four and one-half degrees above the normal, while the average 
rainfall for the state was 1.22 inches, which was 156% of normal. Some 
of the precipitation during November in the east-central counties was 
in the form of snow, which amounted to several inches in numerous 
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localities in the east-central part of the state. At the end of November 
the average precipitation for the state for the first eleven months of the 
year was 13.95 inches, which was 61% of the normal, and exceeded for 
lowness only by the 1894 low record of 12.87 inches. 

The month of December, like September, brought lower temperatures 
than the normal, though the precipitation continued to be subnormal, 
and the deficiency for the year was increased. At Lincoln the accumu¬ 
lated deficiency of precipitation for 1934 amounted on January 1, 1935, 
to 10.71 inches. Considering that the deficiency for 1932 at Lincoln was 
1.79 inches, and that for 1933 1.44 inches, making a total deficiency 
during the past three years of nearly fourteen inches, it is evident that 
the outlook for 1935 from the standpoint of normal vegetation condi¬ 
tions, upon which normal conditions of bird life so widely depend, are 
not very encouraging. 

Under date of October 18, Mrs. A. H. Jones of Hastings sends in notes 
on the 1934 fall migration at that place, covering September and the 
first half of October. On September 9, Miss Margaret Diemer listed 
twenty-four species of birds, the more interesting among which were 
the following: Blue-winged Teal, Sparrow Hawk (subsp.), Wilson Snipe, 
Upland Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, Eastern Solitary Sandpiper, Lesser 
Yellow-legs, Baird Sandpiper, Least Flycatcher, Olive-backed Swainson 
Thrush and Song Sparrow (subsp.). Also on September 9, and for the 
following week, a Ruby-throated Hummingbird was seen daily in the 
yard of Mrs. A. M. Jones. Dates last seen for nine species, as noted 
by Mrs. A. H. Jones in her yard, were the following: September 10— 
Cedar Waxwing. September 12—Wood Thrush. September 15—West¬ 
ern House Wren. September 17—Ovenbird, American Redstart and 
Red-eyed Eastern Towhee. September 18—Maryland Yellow-throat 
(subsp.). September 19—Brown Thrasher and Olive-backed Swainson 
Thrush. September 20—Arctic Spotted Towhee (Mrs. Youngblood). 
September 26—Catbird, and September 30, Wilson Pileolated Warbler 
(male and female), all seen by Mrs. A. H. Jones in her yard. September 
30—Sandhill (?) Crane, Eastern Phoebe, Savannah Sparrow (subsp.), 
Vesper Sparrow (subsp.), and Gambel Sparrow (Miss Diemer). October 
1—Eastern Orange-crowned Warblers (four) and Eastern Myrtle War¬ 
bler (one) in the bath at the same time in Mrs. A. H. Jones' yard. The 
Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler was last seen on October 19 by Mrs. 
A. M. Jones. The Eastern Myrtle Warblers were very numerous from 
October 4 to 18, and on October 6 Miss Diemer saw more than 100 of 
them bathing in the spray pool at Waterworks Park. October 4—East¬ 
ern Ruby-crowned Kinglet (six seen by Miss Diemer) and White-throated 
Sparrow (two seen by Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones). October 6— 
Common Red-shafted Flicker (one seen by Miss Diemer). October 7— 
Common Rock Wren (Miss Diemer). October 12—Harris Sparrow (Mrs. 
A. M. Jones). October 13—Northern Pine Siskin and Eastern Chipping 
Sparrow (both by Mrs. A. M. Jones). October 12—Northern Killdeer, 
Wilson Snipe (four), Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper and Do- 
witcher (subsp.) (ten) all seen by Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones, 
A. H. Staley and Miss M. Caryle Sylla. These same species were 
seen by Miss Diemer also at Heartwell Park on October 12 and 13, and 
in addition she saw a small flock of Sanderlings. Mrs. A. H. Jones noted 
a flock of twenty or thirty American Magpies along the Platte River 
bottom near Gibbon, Buffalo County, on October 12, and at least a dozen 
Eastern Common Bluebirds in the same locality on the same date. Mr. 
C. A. Heartwell and Mrs. Royal Haner saw a small flock of seven or 
eight Pinon Jays in their yards a short distance northeast of Hastings 
on October 16. 

Again, under date of November 4, Mrs. Jones sends in notes covering 
the last half of October. Mrs. Youngblood saw a bird that she identified 
as the Least Flycatcher on the very late date of October 19, and also 
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on this date Mrs. Jesse Marian saw a Tufted Titmouse in her yard. On 
October 21, the Tufted Titmouse was seen by Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Jones 
at Heartwell Park in Hastings, by Miss Margaret Diemer three miles 
southwest of Hastings, and by Mrs. Marian on the Blue south of Hast¬ 
ings. Mrs. A. M. Jones noted a flock of sixty Northern Killdeers and 
numerous Tree Sparrows on October 28. 

The notes for the Hastings vicinity for November and December were 
sent in under dates of November 29 and December 30 by Mr. A. M. 
Brooking and Mrs. A. H. Jones, respectively. Mrs. A. E. Olson noted 
the Shufeldt Oregon Junco on November 14. Mr. A. M. Brooking saw 
a flock of about fifty Common Redpolls near Hastings on November 16. 
On the same day he saw also an Eastern Pigeon Hawk. An immature 
Bald Eagle was shot at Glenvil, Clay County, on November 19 and 
brought to Mr. Brooking, while a typical Western Horned Owl was shot 
in the town of Hastings on November 21 and brought to him. Mrs. 
Jesse Marian saw one Red-winged Blackbird on November 29 and twelve 
of them on December 8. Mrs. A. M. Brooking saw two Common Red- 
shafted Flickers on December 7. 

Under dates of October 23 and 30, Mrs. Glen Chapman of Aurora 
sends in some notes on the fall migration there during September and 
October of 1934. Two Ruby-throated Hummingbirds and an Olive- 
backed Swainson Thrush were seen by her in her yard nearly every day 
from September 1 to 22. To the same place an Eastern Nashville War¬ 
bler came on September 7, a female American Redstart on September 
10, a Clay-colored Sparrow on September 12, and a female Indigo Bunt¬ 
ing on September 14. Both the Arctic Spotted Towhee and the Song 
Sparrow (subsp.) spent the week of October 1 to 7 in her yard. Two 
Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglets appeared there on October 5, and were 
seen intermittently from then on through most of the rest of the month. 
The Western House Wren was last seen on October 5. The Eastern 
Myrtle Warbler was noted on October 11 and the Least Flycatcher and 
Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler on October 12. The warbler remained 
on through October 23, and most of the others stayed in the yard for 
several days. On October 23, in a hollow filled with weeds and seeded 
hollyhock stems, Mrs. Chapman saw a Field Sparrow (subsp.), a White- 
throated Sparrow and a Swamp Sparrow. Concerning the behavior of 
some of the birds in her yard, Mrs. Chapman writes as follows: “An 
Eastern Chipping Sparrow appeared about the lily pool about October 
15. It seemed tantalized by the water and walked around the edge of 
the pool many times before finally dropping on a lily pad to drink. At 
the corner of our enclosed back porch we have a small delphinium gar¬ 
den, at one side of which is a young weeping willow tree and a bird 
bath. This was the arena where a most interesting bird show was to 
be seen at about eight o’clock on each of the mornings of October 21 to 
23. The Eastern Chipping Sparrow took the bird bath. The two East¬ 
ern Ruby-crowned Kinglets and an Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler 
took turns at the trickle of water from a hose under the tree, from 
which they would fly into the tree or perch on a plant stake. When 
both of the Kinglets would choose the same stake, in a flash angrily up 
came the previously concealed red crown spot of one of them. His seat 
won, immediately the red was again concealed. Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglets arrived on October 30. 

Under date of October 19, Mr. Cyrus A. Black of Kearney, reports 
that, as usual, the Pinon Jays had already appeared for the winter in 
that locality. He says they come every year. Mr. Black reports also, 
under date of November 1, that he still had a big flock of Eastern Robins 
in his yard at Kearney, they evidently having been enticed to linger in 
spite of the cold weather by the presence of plenty of Russian olive 
fruits in the yard. Under date of November 29, he again writes as fol- 
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lows: “I was in Garden County during the open season on ducks early 
in November. In driving down along the south bank of the North Platte 
River, from Lisco to Oshkosh, I found the river packed with ducks, 
mostly Common Mallards, and with geese, for the entire eighteen miles. 
One cannot even estimate their numbers in this concentration area. The 
weather was very fine, and the birds were not flying. I was told that 
the Crescent Lake Reserve was likewise swarming with ducks, which no 
doubt was true. This region seems to be a splendid place for eagles to 
make a living. I saw several pairs of both the Bald Eagle and the 
Golden Eagle, and they were quite tame. Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse 
and Greater Prairie Chickens were also very plentiful in this region 
when I was there.” 

Under date of November 14, the Misses Agness and Susie Callaway 
report that up to that date they had a composite list of 158 birds for 
1934. They report also that they have been having Harris Sparrow re¬ 
turns this fall, some of them birds banded as far back as 1927. Under 
date of January 4, they further report that they are having several 
species of birds visit their feeding board every day, and have been scat¬ 
tering grain in the plum thickets and similar places for the birds. 

The fall migration began at Stapleton, Logan County, according to 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. Glandon, as reported under date of December 1, 
with the appearance of a lone Chipping Sparrow on the lawn, on the 
afternoon of August 5. The next day a female Ruby-throated Hum¬ 
mingbird appeared in the yard and continued to come daily for about a 
week, visiting the flowers and sitting, occasionally, on the service wires 
which cross above the flower beds. On August 8 a male Lazuli Bunting 
and an immature Black and White Warbler were seen. The Yellow 
Warblers (subsp. ?) came on August 15, and by the 20th they were 
abundant. Two Spotted Sandpipers were seen feeding in a roadside 
pond on August 16. The American Redstart came August 18 in its fall 
plumage. Many were seen over a period of ten or fifteen days follow¬ 
ing this date. On the afternoon of August 19, the Glandons made a 
three-hour drive southwest of Stapleton, noting the Northern Broad¬ 
winged Hawk and the Swainson Hawk. On the return trip they saw 
fifteen Lesser Yellow-legs feeding in shallow water at Ambler’s Lake, 
four miles west. The same day, Mrs. Glandon discovered an Olive- 
backed Swainson Thrush in the yard. On August 22, two Least Sand¬ 
pipers were seen at a roadside pond just over the line in Lincoln County. 
August 24 brought an Ovenbird to the yard, and three Solitary Sand¬ 
pipers were observed at the Brosius lagoon six miles south. A Western 
House Wren was seen on August 25 and a Wilson Pileolated Warbler 
on the day following. These warblers came in considerable numbers 
for a period of about a month. Observations for the month closed when 
two Baird Sandpipers and a Stilt Sandpiper were noted on August 27. 

September 7 brought five American Pintails and fifteen Blue-winged 
Teals, observed on a pond nine miles southwest of Stapleton. Two 
Maryland Yellow-throats were seen feeding among the sweet corn in 
the garden on September 10, and on the same day two male and one 
female Arctic Spotted Towhees visited the yard. On September 11 
many White-throated Sparrows appeared, and remained for several 
weeks. For the first time the Glandons became well acquainted with 
the beautiful song of this sparrow. Another arrival for that day was a 
Common Red-shafted Flicker. Two Cedar Waxwings were observed in 
the trees of a neighbor’s yard on September 13, and several visited the 
Glandons’ bird bath on October 5 and on several dates following. Also 
on the 13th, a Great Blue Heron appeared at the Brosius lagoon, where 
it was seen almost daily for some time. On the same day several Ten¬ 
nessee Warblers arrived. An Eastern Slate-colored Junco was seen on 
September 19. Several appeared a few days later and were still there 
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on December 1. September 21 arrivals included a White-crowned Spar¬ 
row and three Northern Audubon Warblers at the bird bath. The war¬ 
blers came in great numbers following this date, and were plentiful 
until the leaves fell. A few remained well into November. A lone 
Western Mockingbird paused in its southward journey at the Shadonix 
farm on September 22. A flock of more than 100 hawks, believed to be 
Red-tailed Hawks, traveling southward and extending more than a 
half mile in length, was observed by Mr. Glandon on September 24. 
The day was dark and a light mist was falling, making it difficult to 
distinguish colors, but the general form of these hawks and their man¬ 
ner of flight seemed to indicate the Red-tailed species. Other arrivals 
for the same day were seven Shovellers and two Ruby-crowned Kinglets. 
The Kinglets remained about two weeks, visiting the bird bath and 
searching for food among the leaves of an elm tree which stands near 
a kitchen window. On September 28, Pinon Jays were heard among 
trees to the north. They were heard a few times afterwards, but not 
seen. The same day two female Northern Black-throated Blue Warblers 
were noted visiting the bird bath and the elm tree. The following day, 
September 29, a Townsend Solitaire appeared at the bird bath. On 
September 30, three American Magpies were seen flying so high that 
they were identified only when field glasses were brought into play. 
Since that date it has been noted that Magpies are unusually plentiful 
this fall. 

A Prairie Falcon was seen on October 2. October 4 arrivals included 
twenty-five to thirty Sandhill Cranes and an Olive-sided Flycatcher. 
October 9 brought a Northern Pine Siskin to the bird bath and many 
were seen on the day following. A Sprague (?) Pipit appeared on Oc¬ 
tober 11. October 14 brought the arrival of five species, as follows: One 
Eastern (?) Brown Creeper, fifty Mountain Bluebirds, one Eastern Car¬ 
dinal, many Shufeldt Oregon Juncos and five Harris Sparrows. The 
Eastern Cardinal was a male, reported by Melvin Barbee, and was 
observed also by J. W. Barbee and Elmer Huffman. Mr. Glenn Vieh- 
meyer reported the Mountain Bluebirds, which were also viewed by Mr. 
Harry Weakly of the Experiment Substation at North Platte. The 
Eastern Winter Wren arrived October 22, and was last seen the day 
following. A White-breasted Nuthatch was observed also on the 22nd. 
A Cassin Purple Finch arrived on October 24 and disappeared a few days 
later. A flock of about fifteen Baldpate ducks was seen on October 27. 
The Golden-crowned Kinglet was seen on October 29, when three of this 
species came among the trees in the yard and remained for two weeks. 
Most of the summer residents and migrants had disappeared by Novem¬ 
ber 1. On November 20, a Richardson Pigeon Hawk was observed. Ob¬ 
servations for November 25 included a pair of Marsh Hawks, fifty Greater 
Prairie Chickens, a Western Great Horned Owl, two male and one female 
Brewer Blackbirds and many Tree Sparrows. 

Under date of December 4, Mr. Robert Overing, our N. O. U. member 
now residing at handover, Maryland, writes that he and Mrs. Overing 
spent the period from October 14 to November 4 on a trip to Nebraska 
and back, and that on October 17 he visited Carter Lake near Omaha, 
where for several seasons prior to his removal from Nebraska he had 
made frequent bird censuses each spring and fall. Of this trip he writes: 
“I found all of the sloughs and small ponds completely dry. I walked 
across the portion of the lake formerly used as a state fish hatchery 
and found no signs of birds, fish, or muskrats there, only rough, dry 
land liberally sprinkled with large mussel shells. However, on a mud 
flat beneath a railroad bridge, I found numerous water birds.” The 
census included 1,023 birds, of fourteen species, mostly Northern Amer¬ 
ican Coots, as follows: Common Pied-billed Grebe, 16; Northern Double- 
crested Cormorant, 4; Common Mallard, 30; Baldpate, 8; Marsh Hawk, 
1; Northern American Coot, 900; Northern Killdeer, 25; Wilson Snipe, 
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8; Hudsonian Curlew, 1*; Greater Yellow-legs, 2; Lesser Yellow- 
legs, 11; Pectoral Sandpiper, 7; Least Sandpiper, 3; and Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, 7. A second short visit to Carter Lake on October 30 yielded 
1,045 birds, of eight species, as follows: Common Pied-billed Grebe, 7; 
White Pelican, 1; Common Mallard, 20; Baldpate, 3; Lesser Scaup, 8; 
Marsh Hawk, 1; Northern American Coot, 1,000; and Northern Kill- 
deer, 5. Mr. Overing adds that on the Republican River at Red Cloud, 
Webster County, on October 22, he saw a flock of eight Common Mal¬ 
lards, and that he noted the Eastern Common Bluebird at Red Cloud on 
the same day. 

Under date of December 26, Mr. Harold Turner, residing near Hol¬ 
stein, Adams County, sends in a report of his bird observations in that 
locality for the fall of 1934. Two male American Pintails were seen 
flying to the southwest on December 9. An immature Northern Sharp- 
shinned Hawk was seen on Sand Creek on September 28, and others 
were noted there on October 3. The Cooper Hawk was noted in the 
same locality on the same dates. A Red-tailed Hawk was noted on 
October 3, and one was again seen on October 11. On the latter date 
two dark-colored hawks, identified as the dark phase of the Swainson 
Hawk, were seen. American Rough-legged Hawks were noted repeat¬ 
edly during November and December, the first one on November 19, 
several on November 28 (among which some were in the dark color 
phase), a few on December 8, and several on December 14 (some of 
which again were in the dark phase). An immature Ferruginous Rough¬ 
legged Hawk was seen on Sand Creek on September 28, and an adult 
was noted on October 11. An adult American Golden Eagle was cap¬ 
tured near Holstein on October 26, and mounted by Mr. Turner for his 
collection. A female Marsh Hawk was seen December 18. Mr. Turner 
notes, especially, that Prairie Falcons seemed to be unusually common 
in the early fall, and reports that they were seen by him on several 
occasions, and at times two or three of them together. The first one 
was seen on September 27, several were noted on September 28, and the 
last one on October 3. A Pigeon Hawk was seen on October 8, and two 
Sparrow Hawks were noted on October 4. 

Mr. Turner writes that he saw several Greater Prairie Chickens on 
October 26, and again noted flocks of these birds on November 18 and 
19 or 20. On October 24, a flock of cranes, either Little Brown or Sand¬ 
hill Cranes, was seen flying fairly low toward the south. A Sora was 
flushed out of some tall grass in a shaded valley late on the afternoon 
of September 28. Northern Killdeers were numerous through the month 
of September. A Great Horned Owl was seen sitting in a tree along 
Sand Creek on September 28. The Eastern Hairy Woodpecker was 
noted on December 8 and December 23. American Magpies were also 
noted as unusually common in the Holstein vicinity during the fall, the 
first one having been seen on October 7, the next one on October 11, 
others on October 12, and from then on frequently throughout the fall 
and winter up to the date of sending in the report. Several farmers 
told Mr. Turner that they had never seen so many of these birds in that 
neighborhood before, and that several of them had been caught in traps. 
Several Arctic Spotted Towhees were seen on October 3, and two East¬ 
ern Slate-colored Juncos were noted on December 9. 

The Omaha World-Herald, contained a dispatch from O’Neill, Holt 
County, dated December 22, stating that a Western Meadowlark had 
spent several winters south of that town, and was again remaining there 
this winter. It was believed that an injury to its wing caused the bird 


* Further reference to this observation is given in the General Notes 
of this issue.—Ed. 
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to remain the first winter, the dispatch says. Later in the month the 
same newspaper reported that farmers around David City, Butler 
County, reported a heavy influx of American Magpies into that vicinity 
this past fall and winter, this being a bird, not usually to be found as 
far east in the state as Butler County. 

Under date of January 9, Mr. L. O. Horsky reports that Mrs. N. F. 
Nielson of Omaha saw an Eastern Carolina Wren at Plattsmouth, Cass 
County, during the first week in September and also saw three of these 
birds at Spring Lake Park in Omaha as late as October 28, and heard 
one there on November 15. Also, that Mr. William Frenking flushed a 
covey of Eastern Bob-whites along the Elkhorn River near Waterloo, 
Douglas County, on December 25, and that these birds were quite com¬ 
mon in the vicinity of Omaha during the summer of 1934, nesting on 
the very outskirts of the city. He mentions, too, that Mr. William 
Marsh reported an Eastern Screech Owl as sleeping by day in a hollow 
tree in his yard, and that Prairie Horned Larks are reported present 
this winter on the farm of Mr. 0. L. Stoltenberg, though not included in 
any of the Holiday censuses from Omaha. 

Under date of January 10, Mrs. Rosalind M. Griffin of Hardy, Nuckolls 
County, writes that she has observed the Shufeldt Oregon Junco in her 
yard this winter. An individual identified as a female of this species, 
probably immature, appeared in her yard in November, and during 
January has been seen almost daily feeding on the grains which Mrs. 
Griffin throws on the ground near the pine trees in her yard, and also 
upon other food which it finds under the pine needles. At other times 
it frequents the asparagus bed. This individual has the upper parts, 
including the crown, a bright cinnamon color. Once during the winter 
Mrs. Griffin identified a male junco of this species in her yard. 

Under date of February 4, Mrs. Carl N. Collister of North Platte 
reports that, with Mr. Collister and their small son, on February 3 she 
made the drive from North Platte west along the Lincoln Highway to 
Paxton, thence across the hills to the valley of the North Platte River, 
and on west by the precariously winding river road around Cedar Point 
to west of Keystone, at the site of the diversion dam of the Sutherland 
Irrigation Project. The North Platte River, in contrast to its condition 
last fall, was running bank full and practically free from ice. Mrs. Col¬ 
lister made a number of bird observations on this trip. She noted that 
the North Platte River was literally full of Common Mallards, which 
were sunning themselves by the hundreds, on the small islands, while 
others swam in the icy water. A dead Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk 
was seen. An American Rough-legged Hawk was gathered with some 
Eastern Crows and American Magpies about a dead cat on the highway, 
and was loath to leave its food, but finally flew to a post beside the road. 
In the North Platte Valley a large hawk, believed to have been a Fer¬ 
ruginous Rough-legged Hawk, was seen, and a male Marsh Hawk was 
noted hunting his breakfast. No Greater Prairie Chickens were noted 
on this trip, but large numbers have been reported as seen in the North 
Platte vicinity during the past fall and winter. On January 28, 1935, 
Mrs. Collister, with Mrs. A. H. Bivans, saw a flock of about 100 Greater 
Prairie Chickens along White Horse Creek north of North Platte. The 
only Ring-necked Common Pheasants seen on the trip were three noted 
at the site of the diversion dam. A Common Red-shafted Flicker was 
seen at Cedar Point. Large flocks of Saskatchewan Horned Larks were 
seen along the roadsides. American Magpies were common. A few 
Eastern Crows were seen several miles west of North Platte, but later 
farther west large numbers were seen where cattle were being fed. 
Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees were noted in the timber along 
Cedar Point. A couple of Northern Shrikes were observed perched on 
the telephone wires. Also at Cedar Point, Mrs. Collister saw a flock of 
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Mountain Bluebirds, several Thick-billed Red-winged Blackbirds and a 
number of Western Tree Sparrows. 

Taking up the migration record at Lincoln from where it ended on 
October 7, in the last number of the Review (antea, ii, pp. 125-126), it 
may first be recorded that Mr. M. H. Swenk saw a pair of Chipping 
Sparrows on the Agricultural College campus on October 11, and that 
he and Mrs. Swenk noted Gambel Sparrows in their back yard on the 
mornings of October 10 and 12. On October 12, Mr. Swenk secured, at 
the Swartz Taxidermy Shop at Omaha, a Northern Turkey Vulture that 
had been shot that same day near Tekamah, Burt County, by Dr. L. E. 
Hanisch of Omaha. On October 13, at King’s Pond near Arbor, Mr. 
George E. Hudson identified Baldpates, American Pintails, Green-winged 
Teals, Blue-winged Teals and Shovellers, in several flocks of ducks 
totalling about 300 individuals, and noted also one each of the Sora, 
Greater Yellow-legs and Lesser Yellow-legs, several Baird Sandpipers 
and one Least Sandpiper. On the same day in that same locality, Mr. 
Hudson saw several American Common Pipits, heard both Eastern Com¬ 
mon Meadowlarks and Western Meadowlarks singing, found the Savan¬ 
nah Sparrow to be common and saw a Vesper Sparrow. Near Eagle, 
Cass County, on October 17, Mr. Hudson noted a large flock of Franklin 
Gulls, hundreds of Eastern Crows in a corn-field, hundreds of Western 
Meadowlarks in the pastures, where they were singing vociferously, and 
several Harris Sparrows, including both adults and immatures, while on 
the same day near Elmwood, a few miles farther east in Cass County, 
he noted literally thousands of Franklin Gulls migrating southward, 
flying high up and in a steady stream that was miles in length, and saw 
also several Tufted Titmice, Eastern Common Bluebirds and Eastern 
Slate-colored (?) Juncos. In this same vicinity Mr. Hudson saw also 
two American Magpies, and Mr. John H. Morrison saw another one a 
few miles away from these two. M. H. Swenk noted the first Eastern 
Brown Creeper of the fall on October 17. On October 20, in the woods 
along Salt Creek and neighboring fields, Mr. Hudson found the Franklin 
Gull common, saw one each of the Great Horned Owl and Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, saw hundreds of Eastern Robins and found the Eastern 
Common Bluebird and Eastern Myrtle Warbler commonly, and noted 
one male Rusty Blackbird, some Eastern Cardinals and two Harris 
Sparrows. On October 28, Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Swenk saw, between Lin¬ 
coln and Beatrice, Gage County, three American Rough-legged Hawks, 
one Prairie (?) Homed Lark, numerous Eastern Crows, one Long-tailed 
Black-capped Chickadee, one Eastern Common Bluebird, a flock of about 
twenty-five Cowbirds (near Cortland) and a flock of about the same 
size of mixed Cowbirds and Bronzed Grackles (near Beatrice), three 
Western Meadowlarks, one Eastern Cardinal, and numerous Harris Spar¬ 
rows and Tree Sparrows. On October 31, near Avoca, Cass County, 
they saw two American Rough-legged Hawks, one Northern Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, numerous Eastern Crows, two Long-tailed Black-capped 
Chickadees, five Western Meadowlarks and numerous Eastern Slate- 
colored Juncos, Harris Sparrows and Tree Sparrows. 

Mr. N. Ray Hall reported that on November 11 he saw a flock of 
seven American Magpies about five miles south and two miles west of 
Lincoln, near Denton, in Lancaster County. On the same day, Mr. 
Hudson, in a field trip in the woods along Salt Creek south of Lincoln, 
saw an adult male Marsh Hawk, a Common Red-shafted Flicker, a Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, an Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, a male Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, several Eastern Crows, several Tufted Titmice and 
Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees, about eight Eastern White¬ 
breasted Nuthatches, several Brown Creepers, an Eastern Robin, an 
Eastern American Goldfinch and numerous Harris Sparrows and Tree 
Sparrows. A female Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch appeared in the 
Swenks’ yard on November 14 and has remained until the date of this 
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report. They noted a fine male Shufeldt Oregon Junco in their yard on 
November 22, on which date several Eastern Slate-colored Juncos were 
also seen. Mr. Watson E. Beed found an immature female American 
Rough-legged Hawk dead along the road near Waverly on November 

24, on which date Mr. N. R. Lewis collected another of this species and 
also a typical adult female Western Red-tailed Hawk in the same 
locality. Dr. J. P. Williams, living at 2930 Van Dorn Street, reported 
six Eastern Robins present in the pine trees in his yard on November 

25. Mr. and Mrs. Swenk saw a male Sparrow Hawk near Waverly on 
December 5. Mr. Harvey Widman shot a male Western Great Horned 
Owl near Mead, Saunders County, on December 9, and brought it alive 
to M. H. Swenk for identification. Its wing measured 331 mm. About 
December 20, Mrs. Addison E. Sheldon identified an immature Eastern 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker in her yard at 1319 South 23rd Street, and 
the bird remained a daily visitor there through the rest of the month. 
On January 26, 1935, Mr. L. H. Watson saw a Northern Shrike and six 
Western Meadowlarks south of Lincoln on the 40th Street road. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DAY CENSUSES 

Omaha, Douglas County, Nebraska.—December 23; 1:00 P. M. to 3:00 
P. M. In Elmwood Park, Omaha. Northern Barred Owl, 1; Northern Yel¬ 
low-shafted Flicker, 2; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Northern Downy 
Woodpecker, 4; Eastern Crow, 4; Black-capped Chickadee, 15; Eastern 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 6; Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 4; Eastern Cardinal, 6; Eastern American Goldfinch, 
6; and Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 25. Total, 12 species, 81 individ¬ 
uals.— Messrs. L. O. Horsky, William Marsh and Don Parke. 

Omaha, Douglas County, Nebraska.—December 23 and December 30 
(census on latter date by Mr. Horsky alone) ; 2:00 P. M. to 4:30 P. M. 
on both days. In Fontenelle Forest Reserve. American Golden-eye, 4; 
Northern Barred Owl, 1; Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 2; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Northern Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Eastern Crow, 50; Northern Blue Jay, 2; Black-capped 
Chickadee, 25; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 
8; Eastern Brown Creeper, 2; Eastern Winter Wren, 2; Eastern Com¬ 
mon Bluebird, 4; Eastern Cardinal, 2; Eastern American Goldfinch, 4; 
Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 25; and Tree Sparrow, 12. Total, 18 
species, 154 individuals.— Misses Bertha Calvert, Marjorie Disbrow, 
Emma Ellsworth and Mary Ellsworth, and Mr. L. O. Horsky. 

Omaha, Douglas County, Nebraska.—December 30, 1934, 3:00 P. M. to 
4:00 P. M. (census by Miss Mary Ellsworth and Mrs. Arthur Grier), 
and January 1, 1935, 2:00 P. M. to 4:00 P. M. (census by Misses Bertha 
Calvert and Marjorie Disbrow, Mrs. Fred Grouseman and the Misses 
Ellsworth). In Forest Lawn Cemetery, Omaha. Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker, 2; Eastern Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Eastern Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker, 1; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 2; Eastern Crow, 1; Northern 
Blue Jay, 3; Black-capped Chickadee, 15; Eastern White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, 3; Eastern Robin, 2; Eastern Common Bluebird, 2; Eastern 
Cardinal, 6; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 20; and Eastern Tree Spar¬ 
row, 15. Total, 13 species, 73 individuals.— Misses Bertha Calvert and 
Marjorie Disbrow, Mrs. Arthur Grier, Mrs. Fred Grouseman, and 
Misses Emma and Mary Ellsworth. 

Fremont, Dodge County, Nebraska.—December 23; 8:30 A. M. to 12:30 
P. M. Clear part of the time and cloudy the rest; no snow on ground; 
temperature 40°, rising to 53°. Big Island, MacLean’s Island, cemetery 
country roads, etc. Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Eastern Screech 
Owl, 2; Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 9; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 
10; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 12; Northern Blue Jay, 5; Eastern 
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Crow, 150; Black-capped Chickadee, 42; Eastern White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, 16; Eastern Brown Creeper, 16; Eastern Robin, 7; Eastern 
Common Bluebird, 2; Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6; Cedar Wax¬ 
wing, 175; Eastern Cardinal, 14 (9 males, 5 females); Eastern Amer¬ 
ican Goldfinch, 55; Northern Pine Siskin, 9; Eastern Slate-colored 
Junco, 150; Tree Sparrow, 150; Harris Sparrow, 15. Total, 21 species, 
847 individuals. A few weeks before we found ten Tufted Titmice in a 
little woods, something unusual in this location.— Mrs. Lily Reugg 
Button. 

Fairbury, Jefferson County, Nebraska.—January 1, 1935. Red-bellied 
Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, 
Prairie Horned Lark, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped Chicka¬ 
dee, Tufted Titmouse, Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Eastern Caro¬ 
lina Wren, Eastern Robin (flock of 12 or 15), Eastern Common Bluebird, 
Eastern Cardinal, Eastern American Goldfinch, Eastern Slate-colored 
Junco, Harris Sparrow and Tree Sparrow. Total, 16 species.— Misses 
Agness and Susie Callaway and Mrs. Charles Richardson. 

Lincoln, Lancaster County, and Between Lincoln and Cortland, Gage 
County, Nebraska.—December 23; 11:00 A. M. to 5:30 P. M.; mostly 
fair, brisk northwest wind, temperature mostly around freezing but 
reaching a maximum of 35°. In Lincoln, and along highway to Cortland 
and return. Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 2, male and female; Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, 2, male and female; Prairie (?) Horned Lark, 
small flock; Eastern Crow, large flock of several hundred on College of 
Agriculture campus; Northern Blue Jay, 2; Long-tailed Black-capped 
Chickadee, 6; Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 1 female; Northern 
Shrike, 1 (near Cortland) ; Western Meadowlark, 1 (near Cortland); 
Eastern Cardinal, 4; Eastern American Goldfinch, 2; and Eastern Slate- 
colored Junco, 3. Total, 12 species, 24 individuals plus the Horned Larks 
and Crows.— Myron H. and Jane B. Swenk. 

Waverly, Lancaster County, Nebraska.—December 27, a clear, bright 
day, with the temperature rising to a maximum of 34°. Along Salt 
Creek. American Rough-legged Hawk, 4; Ring-necked Common Pheas¬ 
ant, 1 male; Western Mourning Dove, 7; Eastern Screech Owl, 1 in the 
gray phase caught under the roots of a tree in the side of a bank; North¬ 
ern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 1; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark (subsp.?), about 40; Eastern 
Crow, common; Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, fairly common; 
Tufted Titmouse, several; Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Eastern 
Brown Creeper, 1; Eastern Cardinal, about 10; Eastern American Gold¬ 
finch, several; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, several; Harris Sparrow, 
common; and Tree Sparrow, abundant. Total, 18 species.— Messrs. 
George E. Hudson, Norman Lewis and Rufus Lyman. 

Waverly, Lancaster County, Nebraska.—January 1, a fine, clear day. 
Along Salt Creek. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; American Rough-legged Hawk, 
2; Ring-necked Common Pheasant, 5; Short-eared Owl, 2; Northern Yel¬ 
low-shafted Flicker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Eastern Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker, 1; Northern Downy Woodpecker, common; Horned Lark 
(subsp.?), about 50; American Magpie, about 20 in a small tract of tim¬ 
ber along the creek; Eastern Crow, abundant; Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadee, common; Tufted Titmouse, several; Eastern White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch, several; Eastern Brown Creeper, 1; Brown Thrash¬ 
er, 1 seen several times in a cemetery; European Starling, about 15; 
Eastern Cardinal, fairly common; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, several; 
Harris Sparrow, fairly common; Tree Sparrow, abundant; and Song 
Sparrow, 1. Total, 22 species.— Messrs. George E. Hudson, Norman 
Lewis and Rufus Lyman. 

Between Dorchester, Saline County, and Hastings, Adams County, Ne¬ 
braska.—January 1; 3:45 P. M. to 5:30 P. M.; a clear, fine afternoon. 
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Marsh Hawk, a female near Hastings; American Rough-legged Hawk, 2, 
one near Friend and one near Fairmont; Ring-necked Common Pheas¬ 
ant, 3, a male and female near Saronville and a male near Inland; 
Horned Lark, 147, very plentiful between Grafton and Hastings, in 
flocks of about 10 to 25, becoming increasingly common westward, prob¬ 
ably mostly Saskatchewan and Prairie Horned Larks, but also includ¬ 
ing some large ones believed to have been Hoyt Horned Larks; Eastern 
Crow, 306, seen in three flocks, one of 26 between Exeter and Fairmont, 
one of 265 near Fairmont, and one of 15 near Harvard. Total, 5 species, 
459 individuals.— Myron H. and Jane B. Swenk. 

Hastings, Adams County, Nebraska.—December 28; 10:00 A. M. to 
2:30 P. M.; temperature 21°. Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; 
Sparrow Hawk, 1; Common Red-shafted Flicker, 4; Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 3; Horned Lark, many; 
Eastern Crow, numerous but not so many as in other years; Long¬ 
tailed Black-capped Chickadee, 75; Eastern Cardinal, 5; Eastern Amer¬ 
ican Goldfinch, 3; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 10; Harris Sparrow, 3; 
and Tree Sparrow, 50. Total, 14 species, 159 individuals plus many 
Horned Larks and Eastern Crows.— Mr. A. A. Adams, Miss Martha 
Cousley, Mrs. J. D. Fuller, Mrs. A. H. Jones, Mrs. A. M. Jones, Mr. 
Winston Jones and Mrs. A. H. Staley. 

Stapleton, Logan County, Nebraska.—December 30; 1:55 P. M. to 5:15 
P. M.; a light southwest wind blowing, sky clear, and temperature rising 
to 50°. A forty-five mile drive across the tableland south of Stapleton 
east and north to the South Loup River Valley at Hoagland, east to 
Logan and return to Stapleton by way of the river valley. Greater 
Prairie Chicken, 65; Ring-necked Common Pheasant, 2; American Barn 
Owl, 2; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Saskatchewan Horned Lark, 23; American Magpie, 9; Eastern Crow, 
1; Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, 3; Eastern White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, 1; White-rumped Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Tree Sparrow, 26; and 
Lapland Longspur, 38. Total, 13 species, 174 individuals. —Mr. and Mrs. 
Earl W. Glandon. 


HERB AND THERE WITH THE N. O. U. MEMBERS 

Our President, Miss Mary Ellsworth, reports that she had a delightful 
experience the past summer in Alleghany State Park in New York. She 
says that she became almost familiar with the songs of the Northern 
Black-throated Blue, Northern Black-throated Green, Chestnut-sided and 
Canadian Warblers, none of which she had heard before, and that she 
watched four nestlings of the Chestnut-sided Warbler leave their nest, 
which was located near her cabin. For several weeks the song of the 
Eastern Hermit Thrush was heard daily, and its nest was seen. One 
day she heard the alarm cries of a pair of Eastern Slate-colored Juncos, 
and found a milk snake ravaging their nest. One nestling was left, how¬ 
ever, and Miss Ellsworth had the pleasure of seeing it later leave the 
nest and fly away. 

The North Platte Bird Club held its first meeting of the 1934-35 
season the middle of November. Miss Ruth Moon, who spent seven 
weeks during the summer of 1934 in Yosemite National Park, taking 
bird study with the Park Naturalists, gave the Club a fine talk on the 
birds of that region. At a meeting held on the evening of January 19, 
fifteen persons were present and interest in bird study was unabated. 

Mrs. Carl N. Collister reports that the Club is studying Dr. A. A. 
Allen’s Book of Bird Life this winter, reviewing a chapter each meet¬ 
ing, and that Mr. Wilson Tout has begun a series of lectures on the 
families of birds, having to date given talks on the owls and on the 
family Icteridae. 
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Under date of December 10, Mr. Dana Anderson of Saint Edward, 
Boone County, writes as follows: “I have Northern Downy Woodpeck¬ 
ers, Eastern Hairy Woodpeckers, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees 
and nearly a hundred Eastern Slate-colored Juncos in my Bird Garden 
this winter, but the Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Eastern Brown 
Creeper and Tree Sparrow seem to be relatively scarce this year. Pos¬ 
sibly they are selecting other parts of the United States where the 1934 
drouth was not as drastic as in Nebraska. I had an interesting pair of 
Golden-crowned Kinglets in my Bird Garden this month. I first heard 
their notes on December 1, and they later became so friendly that I 
could almost pick them up in the arborvitae hedge. I have also a female 
Eastern Cardinal in my Bird Garden this winter, and she seems to prefer 
the sunflower seed, bird millet and hemp seed to the coarsely-cracked 
corn, and our ‘Sunflower’ feeder seems to be her favorite.” Mr. An¬ 
derson urges that attention be drawn to the dire need of feeding the 
birds this winter. He says that in his locality the snow and ice have 
covered up even the few remaining weed patches, and notes that while 
the State of Nebraska is very commendably taking the leadership in 
putting out whole corn for the Ring-necked Pheasants, Greater Prairie 
Chickens and Bobwhites, the smaller wintering birds must not be over¬ 
looked, and that unless N. O. U. members and other bird lovers realize 
the seriousness of the bird food situation at this time, and take care of 
it, there will be a heavy loss of wintering birds by next spring. He also 
suggests that those having the “Sunflower” feeders can convert them 
into good winter feeders by placing them on the south side of their 
house, or in some other spot protected from winds and storms, putting 
sunflower seed around the outer edge and hemp with a little bird millet 
intermixed in the center of the feeder. After each snowfall the snow 
should be shaken out of the sunflower. He also recommends placing a 
feeding tray on top of the snow, on a hedge or on the ground. Mr. 
Anderson announces the present price of his “Sunflower” feeder to 
N. O. U. members at $1.85 each, and of his regular feeding tray at 
$1.25 each, both sent prepaid. Should any members have trouble in 
securing feed, Mr. Anderson states that he has an option on a goodly 
amount of sunflower seed, hemp and bird millet, and also a special mix¬ 
ture that he has been experimenting with and perfecting for some fifteen 
years, and offers to send a liberal assortment of these seeds, prepaid, for 
$1.50. He has suet and salted peanut “Chalet Cabin” feeders for $1.00 a 
pair, prepaid, and recommends these foods, along with hemp seed, as 
excellent winter bird food. 

The North Platte Bird Club has just issued, as Publication No. 1 of 
the Club, under January, 1935, date, a twelve-page pamphlet entitled 
“Notes on the Owls Found in Lincoln County, Nebraska,” by Wilson 
Tout. Mr. Tout records nine species of owls for Lincoln County, viz., 
the American Barn Owl, Eastern Screech Owl, Great Horned Owl, Snowy 
Owl, Western Burrowing Owl, Northern Barred Owl, Long-eared Owl, 
Short-eared Owl and Saw-whet Owl. Under each species he summarizes 
the general range, the local data and personal observations. The pam¬ 
phlet is very interesting reading, and contains much information on the 
owls of western Nebraska. Copies may be obtained for ten cents each 
from the Tribune Printing Company at North Platte, Nebraska. 

Under date of January 16, Dr. Mary Price Roberts, visiting teacher in 
the Grand Island Public Schools, writes that a movement is now on foot 
among the school teachers to start a bird club in that city. Mrs. Rob¬ 
erts has been invited to act as the leader in the proposed hikes and 
studies, and has consented to do so. With so competent and experi¬ 
enced an ornithologist as Mrs. Roberts available for such leadership, a 
very successful Grand Island bird club could easily be put under way, 
and we hope such will eventuate. Mrs. Roberts reports that the Roberts 
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family had the best bird year in their experience in 1934, from the stand¬ 
point of number of species seen, and that there probably will be a short 
note about it in an early issue of Iowa Bird Life 


IN MEMORIAM 

HERMAN J. FISCHER 

Herman J. Fischer, of Saint Edward, Nebraska, a member of the Ne¬ 
braska Ornithologists’ Union, met with an accidental death at about 1:30 
A. M. on November 27, 1934, when a truck on which he was riding from 
Saint Edward to Omaha, to make connections for Chicago in order to 
be present at the funeral of a relative, was crashed into by a freight 
train near Omaha, Nebraska. 

Mr. Fischer was born at Peru, Illinois, on February 22, 1885. As a 
lad he attended the public school at Peru, later finishing his education 
at Saint Bede’s College at that place. In 1904 the Fischer family came 
to Nebraska and located on a farm in the Skeedee community. On Oc¬ 
tober 25, 1916, Herman married Miss Kathryn Flaherty and removed 
with his bride to a new home that he had built in Saint Edward. There, 
during eighteen years of residence, he built for himself an important 
place in the life of the community. He was a carpenter and cabinet 
maker and a competent electrician; also a workman of more than or¬ 
dinary skill. When a task of unusual skill was needed, in building, 
installing, repairing or planning, Herman Fischer was the man con¬ 
sulted. He took a keen delight and interest in anything for the better¬ 
ment of the community at large. He had a great love for the birds and 
took great pleasure in any work that contributed to their welfare. Dur¬ 
ing recent years he devoted a considerable amount of his efforts to the 
construction of bird houses and feeders, many of them of unusual and 
original design. Mr, Fischer’s bird houses came to be well known 
throughout the state and beyond its boundaries. Those of the N. O. U. 
members who were so fortunate as to be able to attend the meeting at 
Omaha last May will recall the fine exhibit of bird houses and feeders 
placed by him in the Joslyn Memorial building, and presided over by the 
genial Herman Fischer himself. 

Mr. Fischer was buried on November 30, in the Evergreen Catholic 
cemetery at Saint Edward, and all of the business houses in Saint Ed¬ 
ward were closed during the funeral hour in respect for him. Services 
were held from Saint Edward’s Catholic church, which was filled to ca¬ 
pacity with sorrowing friends and relatives, many of whom had driven 
a long way through the stormy weather to attend. His tragic death 
cast a gloom over the entire Saint Edward community at the Thanks¬ 
giving season. 

Mr. Fischer is survived by Mrs. Fischer, and their two daughters, 
Zita Marie and Claire, whom many members of the N. O. U. met at the 
last annual meeting, and also by his aged parents, Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Fischer of the Skeedee, two brothers, and five sisters. The N. O. U. 
extends to all of these relatives of our deceased member its profound 
sympathy in this great loss. Mr. Fischer was doing a great work for 
the birds, and if they could only speak they would add their voices to 
our message of sympathy. We shall miss him very much at our coming 
N. O. U. meetings, especially since definite plans had been made to have 
further bird equipment exhibits at these times. 
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THE SONGS OF THE WESTERN MEADOWLARK 

By MISSES JESSIE M. and MARY A. TOWNE 

Elliott Coues in the fifth (1903) edition of his Key to North American 
Birds, referring to the song of the Western Meadowlark, wrote that 
“the peculiarities of the song are attested by numberless hearers of this 
fine melody, from the time when the notes fell on the surprised ears of 
Audubon, Sprague, Harris, and Bell, in ascending the Missouri together 
in 1843, to the present day. I am a competent witness to these facts, 
and also to the fact that I have never seen a specimen that could not be 
distinguished from magna (the Eastern Meadowlark) ; under which 
circumstances I do not follow the A. O. U. in reducing neglecta to a 
subspecies of magna.” Audubon, who thought that he had identified 
most of the North American birds, hearing and examining Western 
Meadowlarks while ascending the Missouri, had named them as a dis¬ 
tinct species, Sturnella neglecta, but from 1872 on for the following 
thirty years our western birds had generally been regarded as merely 
a subspecies of the Eastern Meadowlark, until about the time that the 
clarifying statement of Coues quoted above was made. 

The enthusiasm of Eastern naturalists who have heard the Western 
Meadowlark, or who have come to this region asking to hear it, has 
emphasized the remarkable nature of the song. Coues himself had 
written that the song of the Eastern Meadowlark was not in the same 
class with that of the Western Meadowlark. Henry Oldys, the Mary¬ 
land ornithologist, coming here to lecture years ago, asked particularly 
to hear the Western Meadowlark’s song. He used a pitchpipe to get 
the key and his watch for the rapidity, and secured the songs almost 
exactly, as was proved when he later reproduced them in his lecture. 
“We in the East have the Hermit Thrush, but with your Western 
Meadowlark you do not need him,” Mr. Oldys said. Mr. Robert Gorst, 
the noted bird imitator and ornithologist from Boston, was also much 
interested, and asked to hear the Western Meadowlark’s song. 

Our father, the late Dr. Solon R. Towne, became much interested in 
the songs of the Western Meadowlark as early as 1911, and began a 
very special study of these songs about 1926. His interest in this study 
continued up to his death in 1932. Our home location, at 1502 North 
54th Street, Omaha, where we are surrounded by open fields, is exceed¬ 
ingly favorable for these birds, and the great variety of Western 
Meadowlark songs to be heard about our home furnished easily accessi¬ 
ble material for his study throughout the long season that these birds 
are with us. Our father’s ear was early trained to unusual musical 
accuracy by his singing in the glee club at Dartmouth College and by 
his later experience as a tenor in a quartette, but most of all by his 
study of the birds, which covered a period of forty-five years. He said 
that his first stimulating experience in distinguishing bird songs was 
in hearing a song similar to that of the Eastern Robin, but more hur- 
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ried and not so full in tone, which he found to be the song of the Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak. After having learned to associate a particular song 
or type of song with a species of bird, he came to identify the birds 
more by their songs than in any other way. 



When he was learning these varied Western Meadowlark songs, he 
used to saunter about in the vicinity of our home, tuning fork in hand 
to get the pitch, and come back to the house humming in the do re mi 
syllables of the scale the song that he wished to retain. When in the 
house, he wrote the song down on the musical staff. As the seasons 
went on, he verified these songs again and again, as the dates set down 
by each song will testify. He said that he had tested them so many 
times that he felt quite sure of the notes reached. The songs vary 
considerably in the number of tones used, but usually consist of five 
tones. Many of the songs are in the key of B flat, and some are in the 
key of A, or other keys. Some of the songs show double-toned notes, 
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as in Nos. 7 and 14, given in notation opposite. Our father said 
that while it was not always possible to tell what emotions the birds 
seemed to be expressing in their song, sometimes the way they sang 
certain songs seemed to give an insight into their emotional condition. 
On hot days, the Western Meadowlarks would sing only two or three 
notes and then stop, as if tired. 

Dr. Towne left notations of twenty-three Western Meadowlark songs, 
eighteen of which are here given as copied accurately from his original 
final notations. One additional song is the same as No. 6 in form only 
given in the key of A. Another is the same as No. 8, but likewise given 
in the key of A. A third is like No. 9, but given in the key of B flat. 
In some of the notations the songs are divided into the measures which 
are used in man-made music. Some are not, being merely musical 
phrases. Many of the songs are dated. For example in 1926 No. 1 
was heard on May 14 and October 5; No. 2 on September 22; No. 7 on 
May 14 and 22, June 8, September 17, and October 3 and 6; No. 8 on 
July 11; No. 9 on August 19, September 3, and October 3, 6, 13 and 18; 
No. 11 on September 14; No. 13 on May 4; No. 14 on June 8, July 11, 
September 17, and October 3; and No. 16 on October 13. 

Dr. Towne liked to fit to each song a sentence that would express the 
phrasing and help to retain it and the tune in his memory. He started 
this practice with a sentence that was given him by a farmer living 
near Bellevue, whom he met on a bird hike. This farmer said, “Do you 
know what that Meadowlark is singing? He’s singing ‘Hoop la, potato 
bug’." He found the “potato bug song” among the Western Meadowlark 
songs to be heard near his home. He found this song always to be in 
the same key. “Be careful you’ll break ’em" is another (15). “Singing 
just as usual” is another familiar song (10). “You’re a lovely creature” 
is another. There was another song that the Doctor hummed, but 
could find no words to express. He had been puzzled for some time 
about phrasing it. Then came a time when the insipration arrived. It 
was right after Jay Burns, a former 1 Omahan, had opened a bakery 
and had yielded to the suggestion of the Nebraska Audubon Society 
that he put pictures of fifty kinds of birds in with his loaves of bread, 
for advertisement and to arouse interest in birds. The Doctor was 
listening to a Western Meadowlark hardly a month later when the words 
of its song came to him. It seemed that the bird sang “Buy your bread 
of Jay Burns" 

Recently we were looking over some of our father’s bird notes, and 
among them we found mention that he made, in an article in the Omaha 
World-Herald in 1911, of a Western Meadowlark with a very remark¬ 
able and individual song. This bird sings a few piercing “announce¬ 
ment” notes from the top of a telegraph pole, and then continues in an 
ecstatic song of softer notes for several minutes, sometimes in flight 
and sometimes not. It is a prolonged song of soft grace notes, and 
might be called a cadenza. We have even heard him whisper parts of 
it while feeding on the ground in the yard. Year after year for the 
past twenty-four years we have had a Western Meadowlark in our 
neighborhood that sang this sort of a song, and we wonder if it could 
possibly be the same individual, returning to us year after year. We 
have always hoped that he would pass on his remarkable song to his 
offspring, but since there is only one such elaborate Meadowlark singer 
in the neighborhood each season, and the song is always so similar, we 
have felt compelled to believe it is the same bird. Naturally we are 
eagerly waiting to see if our gifted singer returns again in 1935. 
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THE CASE AGAINST THE BRONZED GRACKLE 

By MRS. GEORGE W. TRINE 

Whenever I think of my initial acquaintance with the Bronzed Grackle 
(Quiscalus quiscula aeneus) I am reminded of an amusing incident. The 
wheels of the lumber wagon needed greasing, so an older brother was 
assigned the task. He kindly permitted me the great privilege of spread¬ 
ing the yellow grease on the axle with a little paddle. With this prac¬ 
tical demonstration still fresh in mind my attention was drawn to a 
Bronzed Grackle, newly arrived from the South, perching in a nearby 
tree. Its voice distressed me, and as it was much like the sound of the 
squeaky wagon wheel I wondered whether we could grease the bird, too. 
My childish concern for its comfort was misplaced entirely, and I now 
know the paddle should have been used to discipline it instead, as I 
have plenty of reason to realize that this bird is a bully, a thief, and a 
murderer. 

After years of close observation of the Bronzed Grackle, I have 
learned that its unpleasing voice, untidy habits, and insistence on 
roosting in the trees close to our homes are among the least of its faults. 
Just why the Grackles have become so obnoxious during the past ten 
or fifteen years cannot satisfactorily be explained. Undoubtedly, there 
has been some infraction of Nature’s delicate law of balance, either 
through man’s meddling or a combination of circumstances due to the 
settlement of a new land. 

The Bronzed Grackle is regarded as an insectivorous bird and as such 
is protected by our game laws. My opinion is that it is insectivorous 
only when there are neither eggs nor young of smaller, helpless birds 
for it to prey upon. As I view the situation, after years of experience 
with the species, it seems to me that if we are to save our most desirable 
song and insectivorous birds from harassment to the verge of extinction, 
all protection must be withdrawn from the Bronzed Grackle, and a most 
intensive warfare waged upon it instead. It should be classed with the 
most predatory of the birds. So far as I have been able to learn it has 
no natural enemies, and, due to the great number of the Grackles and 
their predacious habits, I consider them a greater menace to the lives 
of our desirable birds than all other dangers combined. We think our 
gangster problem a bad one. Compared to the Bronzed Grackle gangster 
in bird life our problem is small. All of the smaller birds, excepting 
the Kingbirds and possibly also the Orioles, fear the Grackles, as they 
are utterly incapable of combatting this large and aggressive species. 

Every season the Eastern Robin is a prominent early victim of the 
Bronzed Grackle. Incubation is quite generally in progress with both 
species by the end of April or in May. As the leaves of the trees often 
are not yet large enough to effect good concealment, the nests are easily 
seen, and the Grackle proceeds at once in its destruction of the Robin’s 
eggs. The Robins suffer such outrages repeatedly. Last spring (1934) 
my attention was called to such an incident by the distressed cries of 
a pair of Robins nesting in a maple tree. I rushed out with a broom¬ 
stick, just in time to see a Grackle carrying a Robin’s egg from the 
nest. Throwing the stick, I forced it to drop the egg. On examination, 
I found the young bird just about ready to emerge. This is just one of 
many such observations. Later in the season a young Robin was seen 
hopping around the lawn, yelling in its baby way for dad to hurry up 
and bring on that worm. A Grackle left the bird bath close by and 
pecked the young bird to death, in spite of the attempts of the parent 
birds to prevent it, and before I could drive it away. 

In this locality the Eastern Cardinals suffer more than the Robins, if 
such is possible, through the depredations of the Bronzed Grackle. With 
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their early nesting habits and bright color they are easy to follow and 
locate. Many times in a season I have watched the Grackle follow the 
Cardinals in close pursuit to their nest in a lilac hedge. Over a period 
of at least six years, I do not remember ever having seen a pair of 
Cardinals with more than one young. My explanation of this is that 
the eggs are taken daily by the Grackles, up to the last one. The 
female Cardinal then begins incubation, and thus this one last egg is 
saved. Curiously enough, my observation as to the young bird hatching 
from this last egg indicates that it is always a male. It would be inter¬ 
esting to know whether there is any information on or proof of a theory 
that the sexes of the young are rotated in relation to the sequence of 
egg deposition. It seems logical that this unbalancing in ratio of the 
sexes accounts for the great rivalry between the male Cardinals and 
may have a detrimental influence on the local population of the species. 

One day last summer I heard a disturbance at the Western House 
Wren’s house and found a Bronzed Grackle annoying the Wrens. I drove 
it away and returned to my work. Having occasion to go to the garden 
shortly afterwards, I noticed the male Wren in distress. Investigating, 
I found “Jenny” Wren’s tiny body, still warm, with a great hole in the 
back, and the fiendish Grackle who killed her was screaming from the 
roof of the Wrens’ house. 

Even the house-nesting Purple Martins are not immune from attempted 
raids by the Grackles. I have seen them on the Martins’ doorstep, but 
apparently they are afraid or unable to enter the house. The Brown 
Thrasher is another of our fine songsters and beautiful birds that raises 
its broods under the greatest of difficulties, if at all. I have seen a pair 
make at least three nests, and it is very doubtful whether any young 
survived. We had a pair of Thrashers nesting in a vine on the porch. 
The eggs were taken daily by the Grackles, as fast as they were de¬ 
posited, in spite of all of our attempts to prevent it. Catbirds and Rose¬ 
breasted and Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeaks nesting in honey¬ 
suckle bushes had all of their eggs taken by the Grackles last year, and 
the Western Mourning Doves suffered greatly through the ravages of 
these detestable birds. The large, white eggs of the Dove are easily 
seen and the Grackles destroy them by wholesale. 

The two exceptions that prove the rule, of this terrible destruction of 
our desirable birds, are the Baltimore and Orchard Orioles and the 
Eastern and Arkansas Kingbirds. I have no proof that nests of either 
of these species are pilfered by the Grackles. The Orioles and Kingbirds 
are pugnacious, and can capably defend their nests and young. 

It is not the eggs alone that are taken. I frequently have found the 
newly-hatched young of our smaller song birds in the bird bath, and 
observed the Grackles trying to devour them. Observers of these birds 
know the Grackles will soak bread in water before feeding it to their 
young. 

The number of song and insectivorous birds destroyed by the Grackles 
in one year in this locality cannot accurately be estimated, but judging 
from what I have seen here around our home, it must be alarmingly 
large. If one busy person observed all of the foregoing incidents in one 
season, on one quarter block of ground, how much destruction of bird life 
by the Bronzed Grackles must go on in a county, or our entire state, in 
one season? I, for one, am greatly concerned over the not only possible, 
but very probable local extirpation of many species of our most desirable 
and beautiful song birds, and I do hope something can be done to protect 
them from the Bronzed Grackle before it is too late. 
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GENERAL NOTES 


The Great Blue Heron and Mourning Warbler at Red Cloud, Webster 
County.—I note that in Mr. Charles S. Ludlow’s paper on bird migration 
records here at Red Cloud in the last number of the Review (antea iii, 
pp. 3-25), he does not include the Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias) 
or the Mourning Warbler (Oporornis Philadelphia) in the list. On 
August 19, 1934, three of us identified two Great Blue Herons on sand¬ 
bars in the Republican River. We followed them up the river for one 
half of a mile or more. With the setting sun shining on them they 
seemed immense, around three feet in height, and of a rich indigo blue 
color. Then on August 23, 1934, seven or eight Mourning Warblers were 
seen among our grape vines, where they remained for a week or more 
on their southward migration. I am sure about the correct identification 
of these warblers, for I saw them many times during that period and 
verified the identification in the books, to my complete satisfaction. That 
is, however, the only time that I have seen them here. They were not 
particularly shy, so we could come quite close to them. I was too busy at 
the time making the grapes into jelly to realize the unusualness of this 
observation, but I now realize that the occurrence of this bird in Ne¬ 
braska is uncommon enough to justify it being made a matter of record. 
—Mrs. George W. Trine, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

The American Magpie in Douglas County, Nebraska.—Apropos of the 
invasion of the American Magpie (Pica pica hudsonia) discussed in the 
January number of the Review (antea iii, pp. 26-27), I wish to place on 
record that Mr. Wesley Thomas saw one of these birds the past fall near 
Elk City, Douglas County.—L. O. Horsky, Omaha, Nebr. 

Some February and March Records of the European Starling.—On 
February 16, 1935, I saw a flock of twenty European Starlings (Sturnus 
vulgaris vulgaris), on South 40th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska, just south 
of 40th Street and Sheridan Boulevard. They were circling in front of 
a farm house along the road. On the same day I saw a lone bird of this 
species on the farm of Mr. L. E. Mumford of Lincoln, six miles south of 
the Waltz oil station at College View. A cat caught a Starling on Mr. 
Mumford’s farm on March 3, probably the same bird, and Mr. Mumford 
brought it to me alive that day; but although I provided it with food, 
water and seclusion, it died during the following night. This specimen 
was then turned over to Prof. Swenk for preservation.—L. H. Watson, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

More European Starlings Killed Near Lincoln.—On the night of March 
15, during the dust storm and just prior to the blizzard of the 16th, my 
boys went into the hay loft of the barn at the Agronomy Farm just east 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, after dark to get rid of the English Sparrows that 
have been roosting there. Among the sparrows they found two European 
Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris), which they killed by knocking 
them down with paddles, along with the sparrows. The specimens were 
turned over to Prof. Swenk at the University for identification and 
preservation.— Willard E. Lyness, Supt. of Agronomy Farm, Univ. of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebr. 

The European Starling Apparently Increasing in Saline County.—On 
March 24, 1935, in company with Messrs. Norman Lewis and Rufus 
Lyman, I saw about ten individuals of the European Starling (Sturnus 
vulgaris vulgaris) near a barn in a farm yard bordering the Big Blue 
River, a little south of Crete, Saline County, Nebraska. In 1933, on 
March 5 and 12, lone individuals only were seen in Saline County north 
of Crete.— George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of 
Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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A Heavy Mortality of Birds in the Hastings Vicinity During and After 
the Dust Storm of March 15.—On March 15 there was a terrific dust 
storm in Nebraska during which in this locality the wind reached a 
velocity of about sixty miles an hour and the air was so filled with dust 
that it was impossible to drive in the country. There came also a severe 
drop in temperature, but without snow. Many reports were received of 
birds perishing in this vicinity during that storm. The Eastern Crows 
(Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyrhynchos) suffered greatly, probably the 
most of any species. After the storm, eight Little Brown Cranes (Grus 
canadensis canadensis) were found dead eight miles northeast of Funk, 
Phelps County. One of these was a very small bird, measuring only 37 
inches in length, with an expanse of 63 inches and a tarsus of 6.5 inches. 
Most remarkable of all was the finding of a fine specimen of the Northern 
Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus alascanus) in the fully adult plum¬ 
age with the head and tail pure white, with a broken wing, by two boys 
living near Guide Rock, Webster County. This specimen was brought to 
the Hastings Museum by H. E. Brezina.—A. M. Brooking, Hastings 
Municipal Museum, Hastings, Nebr. 

Effect of the Dust Storm of March 15 on the Bird Life in the Red Cloud 
Vicinity.—Following the snow and dust blizzard of the night of Friday, 
March 15, 1935, numbers of birds were found dead and injured in the 
vicinity of Red Cloud, Webster County. Quite a number of Western 
Meadowlarks and Horned Larks were found, apparently choked to 
death by the dust in the fields. Numbers of dead and broken-winged 
Eastern Crows were found scattered over the upland fields, as well as 
some Western Meadowlarks. The birds did not return, following this 
dust storm, for over a week, but by March 24 they were largely back 
again.— Charles S. Ludlow, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

Whooping Cranes in Kearney County, Nebraska.—On March 29, 1935, 
Mr. John Cranwell, a farmer living three miles north of Minden, Kearney 
County, saw ten Whooping Cranes (Grus americana) flying in a flock 
with Brown Cranes (Grus canadensis subsp.), and leading the flock. 
Mr. Cranwell is an old hunter, and is very familiar with the Whooping 
Crane, and, as he was quite close to them, I am certain he could not 
have been mistaken in his identification. At the end of March and the 
opening of April there were thousands of Brown Cranes feeding in this 
vicinity. I have watched their flocks in flight, but personally I have not 
seen any of the Whooping Cranes this spring.—F. R. Kingsley, Minden, 
Nebr. 

Brown Cranes Eating Clover Cutworms.—During September of 1934 
clover cutworms (Scotogramma trifolii) were very numerous on the 
lawns and in the alfalfa fields of southern Nebraska, from Gosper and 
Furnas Counties west to Hayes County and east to Nuckolls County. 
By the end of October they mostly had formed earthen cells or cocoons 
in which to pupate, and largely had entered the pupal stage within these 
cells. The high winds of the second half of March exposed these earthen 
cocoons and blew them around until at places there were from twelve to 
fifteen of them to be found in a pile. When the Brown Cranes (Grus 
canadensis subsp.) migrated through this region in late March and early 
April, they feasted upon this abundance of exposed cutworm cocoons.— 
J. V. Cain, Gosper County Agricultural Agent, Elwood, Nebr. 

The White Pelican in Lincoln County.—A flock of sixty or more White 
Pelicans (Pelecanus erythrorhynchos) was seen on the North Platte 
River near North Platte, on the morning of April 12, 1935, by Mrs. Earl 
R. Smith, her father Mr. Frank, and Mrs. A. H. Bivans. These huge 
white birds completely covered the sandbar upon which they were 
resting and preening their feathers. This species is uncommon in Lin¬ 
coln County.— Mrs. Carl Collister, North Platte, Nebr. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

As stated in the last number of the Review (antea iii, p. 83), the 
Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union will 
be held jointly with the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union, at Sioux City, Iowa. 
Saturday, May 11, has been set as the date for the joint program of 
the two bird organizations, which are also jointly sponsoring the first 
Mississippi Valley Wild Life Conservation Conference, to be held the day 
preceding the Annual Meetings, Friday, May 10. All of the sessions will 
be held in the Ball Room of the Hotel Martin, which will be the head¬ 
quarters hotel of the Conference and of the Annual Meeting. The pro¬ 
gram of the Conference is an outstanding one, and the relations of water 
conservation, soil erosion control, tree planting and Federal and State 
refuges to our wild life are all to be discussed by leading authorities on 
the subjects, and official conservation programs will be under discussion 
and further formulation. This immediately and tremendously important 
matter of conservation and restoration will prevade even the joint N. O. 
U. - I. O. U. program. On Saturday evening, our guest of honor and 
principal speaker will be Dr. Thomas S. Roberts, Director of the Zoologi¬ 
cal Museum of the University of Minnesota, to whom all Nebraska 
ornithologists and bird lovers are deeply indebted for the great aid 
afforded them by his magnificent work on the Birds of Minnesota. The 
Annual Field Day, on Sunday, May 12, is planned to be held within the 
proposed Lewis and Clark National Park in Thurston County, Nebraska, 
south of Sioux City. Although Sioux City is quite a distance from the 
homes of our members located in the southern, central and western parts 
of the state, the combined Wild Life Conference and Joint N. O. U. - 
I. O. U. programs are to be so outstanding, and the locality of the field 
trip of such beauty and present importance, that any special individual 
effort to get to the meetings this year will be more than justified. 

The Twenty-first Annual American Game Conference was held at 
New York City on the 21st to 23rd of last January, under the chairman¬ 
ship of Mr. Hoyes Lloyd, supervisor of wild life protection in Canada, 
with conservationists, sportsmen and game and fish officials acting as 
delegates from every section of the United States and Canada. Out¬ 
standing on the program of this Conference was a four-hour symposium, 
on January 22, on the migratory waterfowl situation in North America. 
During the proceedings Executive Director John H. Baker of the Na¬ 
tional Association of Audubon Societies introduced a resolution en¬ 
dorsing an unofficial recommendation to the Advisory Board on the ad¬ 
ministration of the Migratory Bird Treaty Act, and to the Secretary of 
Agriculture and President of the United States, that the season on 
migratory waterfowl be closed for one year beginning September, 1935, 
and that the closed season be made effective by an adequate assignment 
of Federal enforcement personnel. This resolution was defeated in the 
Conference by a vote of thirty-eight to twenty-two. However, the Con¬ 
ference voted to leave the decision on a definite recommendation covering 
the situation to the United States Biological Survey, and that decision 
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no doubt largely will depend upon the facts brought forth in a study of 
the wild duck population on this continent, to be conducted during the 
present spring and summer. It is to be hoped that the waterfowl will 
be given the benefit of any doubt, and that it may prove feasible to close 
the season entirely in 1935. At very least it would seem that those 
species of duck in the greatest danger should be given full protection, 
while the somewhat less threatened species, such as the Common Mallard 
and American Pintail and in the East the Black Duck, might be per¬ 
mitted to be shot, but only on the basis of distinctly restricted hours and 
bags and over a shortened season of consecutive days. Chief J. N. 
Darling of the Biological Survey and his helpers may, we believe, be 
depended upon to gather and analyze the facts and to make recommen¬ 
dations consistent with the situation. 

On April 3, Representative Charles McLaughlin introduced a bill in 
Congress to establish a Lewis and Clark National Park in northeastern 
Nebraska, at an initial cost of $600,000. This proposed park is planned 
to extend along the Nebraska side of the Missouri River for about 
twenty-eight miles, or from about thirteen miles south of Sioux City, at 
Homer in Dakota County, through the eastern edge of Thurston County 
to a little north of Decatur in Burt County, and west from the Missouri 
River to Highway No. 73, except for a rectangular excision east and 
north of Winnebago, making a long tract approximately five miles wide 
and containing approximately 30,000 acres. The park territory includes 
many steep river bluffs, including the famous Blackbird Hill, the steep 
bluff with the 520 foot drop known as Land’s End, Big Bear Hollow, 
Robbers’ Cave, and other points of traditional or historic interest, and it 
is expected that eventually a scenic highway would be constructed along 
the bluffs for the thirty miles from Homer to Decatur. Representative 
McLaughlin’s bill would authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase the necessary land through the National Park Service at a 
cost of not to exceed twenty-five dollars an acre, and that Department 
would have supervision of the Park. The bill also seeks to acquire 
land for the establishment of a game and bird sanctuary on both the 
Nebraska and Iowa sides of the Missouri River, which refuge land would 
be administered by the Department of Agriculture. The land within 
the Park would also be devoted to sanctuary purposes under the joint 
direction of the Interior and Agriculture Departments. The proposed 
bird and game sanctuary, including the Park proper, would in Nebraska 
extend westward about another five miles, making its area about twice 
the size of that of the Park. It is the stated aim of the promoters of 
this project to restore the Park area to as nearly as possible the same 
condition as when Lewis and Clark visited the area in 1804, including 
the restocking of it with elk, black bear, wild turkeys and other native 
game animals. Of the $600,000 appropriation, about $450,000 would go 
toward the construction of the Park, the remaining $150,000 for the 
establishment of the game and bird sanctuary. 

Another movement to have the Federal government establish a na¬ 
tional park along the Missouri River in northeastern Nebraska aims to 
develop a 25,000 acre park and bird sanctuary along the Missouri River 
for a frontage of about eight miles in the northern part of Knox County, 
about ten miles northwest of Bloomfield, to be known as the Devil’s 
Nest National Park and Bird Sanctuary, in memory of the Santee Sioux 
Indians who formerly had their reservation at this place. The Devil’s 
Nest is an unusual formation of hills and valleys, with plenty of timber 
and springs and a number of cold-water creeks, some of which are 
several miles long and fairly wide and deep. 

Probably far more likely to have an early realization than are these 
proposed Federal national parks, are some of the proposed Federal 
wildfowl refuge and sanctuary projects in the sandhills region of Ne- 
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braska. One of these projects in particular, involving a chain of lakes 
with Hackberry Lake at its head, and including a number of state-owned 
lakes, all located about thirty miles south of Valentine, in Cherry County, 
embracing altogether an area of between 30,000 and 50,000 acres, has 
been so favorably reported upon by investigators for the Bureau of 
Biological Survey of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, who have 
made a thorough study of the situation, that its early actual develop¬ 
ment may rather confidently be expected. Backed with a fund of ap¬ 
proximately eight and one-half million dollars, the Biological Survey in 
1934 established many new waterfowl refuges and nesting areas, by 
reflooding drained areas through the western United States, and the 
importance of Nebraska as a breeding grounds and fly-way for water- 
fowl is not likely to be overlooked in these developments. At Lincoln, 
an earnest effort has been made by the local chapter of the Izaak Walton 
League to interest the Biological Survey in reflooding Capital Beach and 
maintaining it as a Federal waterfowl refuge. In addition to these 
more imposing Federal projects, there has developed also a movement to 
restore, as small local refuges, through the efforts of municipalities, park 
commissioners, local groups of sportsmen and conservationists, or in¬ 
dividual nature lovers, many small publicly or privately owned dried-up 
or drained ponds, lagoons, sloughs and similar areas, sometimes with an 
allotment of adjacent land for nesting purposes. At Omaha, for ex¬ 
ample, a movement is on foot to make a better protected bird refuge and 
a nesting area of Carter Lake and vicinity. Also at Omaha, we under¬ 
stand, the bird sanctuary in Elmwood Park that was financed by the 
members and friends of the Ad-Sell League of that city is to be formally 
opened to the public this coming spring. 

In Nebraska not only has the waterfowl situation been serious during 
the past year, but the preservation of the upland game birds in the 
state has also been a serious problem. Because of the great drouth of 
1934, Nebraska fields entered the fall in a largely barren condition, 
without the usual waste grain for the birds to pick up and also without 
normally adequate cover. The great problem was to prevent the starva¬ 
tion during the winter of 1934-35, of the Common Ring-necked Pheasants, 
Greater Prairie Chickens, Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, Bob-white Quail 
and other upland game birds, as well as the granivorous song birds. 
The farmers of the state had for the most part not been able to produce 
enough grain and feed to take care of their own live stock, and there 
was little or no spare grain with which they could feed the birds, as 
they usually do. Of course some of the more fortunate among the farm¬ 
ers were able to feed the birds to a limited extent, and did so, but this 
supply would not have been adequate. The 50,000 Nebraska hunters 
found the pheasants relatively scarce during the open season of one 
week in the fall of 1934, and the more responsible-minded of these were 
greatly concerned as to the upland game surviving the winter. The 
birds did the best they could for themselves. When the snows of early 
December came, the pheasants gathered near the protecting groves, and 
sought food in the cane fields where some grain was available. The 
Prairie Chickens moved from the uplands to the lower and more shel¬ 
tered country, especially where they found some food available. That 
these upland game and song birds did come through the winter at least 
fairly well was due partly to the relatively mild character of the greater 
part of the winter, without a heavy snowfall, and partly to the activity 
of the Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission and other 
conservation-minded agencies in inaugurating a state-wide “Feed the 
Birds” campaign. During December many towns raised funds for this 
purpose by public contributions, individuals cooperating by purchasing 
cheap grain sacked in five-pound bags at a dime a bag, which grain was 
distributed by such organizations as the Izaak Walton League, Nebraska 
Sportsmen's Association, American Legion, and other distributing agen¬ 
cies set up by the State Commission. 
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The month of January, 1935, was mild, for though cooler than was the 
corresponding month in 1934 or 1933, yet it was warmer (4.6 degrees) 
than normal, averaging 27.1°. The coldest period was from the 13th 
to the 24th, and especially from the 19th to the 23rd. At Lincoln on 
January 20 and 21 minimum temperatures of 9 degrees below zero were 
attained, and corresponding or colder temperatures occurred on these 
days throughout the state. At Lincoln the warmest days were January 
2, 6 and 25, when maximum temperatures reached 57° or 58° F., while 
in western Nebraska even higher temperatures were attained. In gen¬ 
eral, it was warmest in the southwestern and coldest in the northeastern 
sections of the state. Precipitation for Nebraska as a whole averaged 
0.20 inch, which was 36 % of normal, varying from 62% in the north¬ 
western part of the state to 10% in the southwestern part. At Lincoln 
there were traces of or light rainfall or snowfall on the 7th to 10th, 
12th, 15th and 16th, 18th to 20th, 23rd, 26th, and 29th to 31st, reaching 
a total, however, of only 0.30 inch of precipitation for the entire month. 
Elsewhere in the state the precipitation came practically all between the 
10th and 20th. At the end of January the ground was bare throughout 
the state. 

February was decidedly warmer, and, except for 1877, 1926, 1930 and 
1931, was the warmest February on record. Each of the days from 
February 1 to 23, inclusive, was warmer than normal, not only at Lin¬ 
coln, but for the state as a whole. On February 24 there began a cold 
wave, which extended over the next three days, the weather returning 
to above normal on the last day of the month. Zero or near-zero tem¬ 
peratures occurred on the 25th in western Nebraska and on the 26th 
in eastern Nebraska. Precipitation for the state averaged 0.63 inch, 
which was 88% of normal, varying from 29% more than normal in the 
northeastern section to 44% less than normal in the western section. At 
Lincoln there were traces of or light rains or snows on the 5th to 9th, 
13th to 16th, 22nd, and 24th and 25th. Over the state as a whole light 
rain was general on the 13th to 15th and snow on the 24th and 25th, 
the latter melting almost immediately, so that the ground was bare 
during the last few days of the month. The precipitation for January 
and February together was 65% of normal. There was a severe dust 
storm on February 23. 

March continued to be warmer and drier than normal. The coolest 
periods were the 5th to the 8th, the 16th and 17th, and the 30th and 
31st. The lowest temperatures at Lincoln were during the blizzard of 
the 6th and 7th, the thermometer dropping to 7 degrees above zero on 
the 7th. Precipitation continued to be subnormal. At Lincoln there 
were light rains on the 3rd and 4th, rain with some snow on the 6th, 
snow flurries on the 7th, more rain with snow on the 16th and traces of 
rain on the 22nd and 25th, but amounting altogether to only 0.96 inch, 
which is 0.31 inch less than the normal. Severe dust storms were 
frequent throughout the month of March over the state, especially 
between March 15 and 28. One of the worst of these occurred with a 
high wind on March 15, and was followed by the cold wave of March 
16 and 17, mentioned above. Many birds lost their lives in this storm. 
The worst dust storm occurred on March 20, and extended from Ne¬ 
braska to Texas. 

Taking up the bird record at Lincoln from where it ended at the close 
of January in the last number (antea, iii, pp. 42-43) of the Review, we 
And the spring migration beginning with the return of the ducks, late in 
February. Flocks of migrating American Pintails were reported as seen 
on the Missouri River near Omaha as early as February 20. At Lin¬ 
coln, about 100 of these ducks, in several flocks, were noted at King’s 
Pond by Mr. G. E. Hudson on March 9, and by Mr. Hudson and Messrs. 
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Norman Lewis and Rufus Lyman on March 16, while about eight were 
seen by Mr. Hudson at Crete, Saline County, on March 24. A Northern 
Killdeer was heard by M. H. Swenk on the morning of February 21. 
They appeared in force by March 13 and 15. Mr. Hudson noted about 
ten of these birds near Lincoln on March 23. Mr. W. E. Beed reported 
seeing a flock of about twenty Eastern Robins in some trees at the east 
edge of Lincoln on February 21. Dr. J. P. Williams reports having seen 
them on February 22, and Dean W. W. Burr saw one in his yard on 
February 23. The cold wave and snow storm of February 24 caused 
them to disappear, for the most part, though Mrs. George O. Smith 
reports that several of them were present at the feeding board at her 
home at 1837 C Street during the storm. They were back in force within 
the next few days and subsequently remained common. 

The first Eastern Common Bluebird was reported by Miss Louisa 
Wilson on March 1. Three or four were seen on March 5 by Mr. Beed, 
while Mr. Hudson reported seeing three on March 23. Many flocks of 
geese were migrating south during the night of March 5, ahead of the 
blizzard of March 6. Professor Raymond Roberts saw a flock of twenty- 
two Lesser Snow Geese migrating northward on March 14. Other flocks 
were reported as seen going north on March 15. A flock of about 100 
was reported seen by Messrs. Hudson, Lewis and Lyman, at King’s Pond 
on March 16. There were many Lesser Snow Geese along with ducks at 
Capital Beach and Pioneer Park ponds on March 17, noted by M. H. 
Swenk. Professor Roberts reported a flock of Blue Geese on March 22, 
and also a flock of about sixty mixed Lesser Snow and Blue Geese on 
March 24, both flying northwest. Twenty-two Lesser Snow Geese and 
some Lesser (?) Canada Geese were reported also by Mr. Hudson as 
seen on the Big Blue River just south of Crete on March 24. At King’s 
Pond on March 9, Mr. Hudson saw four female and two male American 
Buff-breasted Mergansers. He, together with Mr. Lewis and Mr. Lyman, 
also reported seeing five female and one male individuals of this species 
at Crete on March 24. On March 16, at King’s Pond, Mr. Hudson saw 
a pair of Common Mallards and twenty or thirty Shovellers, as well as 
Blue Geese and some Lesser (?) Canada Geese. Three male and one 
female Common Mallards were noted near Lincoln by Mr. Hudson on 
March 23, and ten individuals (both sexes) of this species were seen near 
Crete on March 24. About six Shovellers were noted near Lincoln on 
March 23, and about twenty-five near Crete on March 24, all observed 
by Mr. Hudson. 

Western Meadowlarks were common by March 16, according to Mr. 
Hudson, who reported them also on March 23, near Lincoln, and near 
Crete on March 24, where both the Eastern Common and Western 
Meadowlarks were present, the Eastern Common Meadowlark predomi¬ 
nating. M. H. Swenk saw the Eastern Sparrow Hawk on March 19 at 
the Agricultural College campus. Professor Roberts noted the arrival 
of the first Western Mourning Dove on March 21. Mr. Hudson reported 
seeing ten of this species near Crete on March 24. Mr. Hudson noted 
the first Bronzed Grackles on March 21. They were common by March 

23. 

Species reported as seen on March 23 near Lincoln by Mr. Hudson, 
and not already mentioned are about twenty Baldpates (both sexes; seen 
also at Crete on March 24); five Green-winged Teals (both sexes; seen 
also at Crete on March 24) ; one male Canvas-back in a group with some 
Lesser Scaups; one Bufflehead; about thirty Baird Sandpipers; one 
Sparrow Hawk (seen also at Crete on March 24) ; two Eastern Hairy 
Woodpeckers; four Northern Downy Woodpeckers; three Northern 
Yellow-shafted Flickers; five Eastern Phoebes (common at Crete, March 

24, and one seen by M. H. Swenk on March 29 at Wymore) ; about ten 
Red-winged Blackbirds; one Savannah Sparrow; about fifteen Tree 
Sparrows; two Eastern Slate-colored Juncos; and one Migrant (?) 
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Shrike (one seen also near Beatrice on March 29, by M. H. Swenk). 
Resident species seen included White-breasted Nuthatches (3), Tufted 
Titmouse (1), and Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees (common). 
Other species reported seen near Crete on March 24 include three young 
male and two female Northern Ruddy Ducks; one Wilson Snipe; one 
Screech Owl in the gray phase; an adult Great Horned Owl in a nest 
about twenty-five feet up in a boxelder tree near the river, also two 
young less than a week old in the nest with a dead house rat; two Red¬ 
headed Woodpeckers; and about ten European Starlings. On March 
29, M. H. Swenk saw a Greater Yellow-legs at a pond near Wymore and 
an Eastern Brown Creeper on April 2 at Lincoln. 

Mr. Clyde Licking found a dead Little Brown Crane ten miles west of 
Columbus, Platte County, on March 28, 1935, and sent it to Mr. Hudson 
for preservation. On April 13, in Pioneer Park and the Penitentiary 
Woods, Mr. Hudson listed thirty-four species of birds, including the 
following among the migrants: Lesser Canada Goose (10), Lesser Snow 
Goose (3), Blue Goose (2), Baldpate (about 10), American Pintail 
(about 10), Green-winged Teal (about 5), Blue-winged Teal (about 8), 
Shoveller (about 25), Lesser Scaup (about 10), Redhead (1 pair), Can¬ 
vas-back (2 males and 1 female), Northern Ruddy Duck (2 pairs), 
Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk (1), Cooper Hawk (2), Marsh Hawk 
(1), Northern American Coot (about 30), Northern Killdeer (1), West¬ 
ern Mourning Dove (3), Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker (several), 
Eastern Phoebe (3), Saskatchewan (?) Horned Lark (1), Eastern 
Brown Creeper (1), Eastern Robin (common), Eastern Common Blue¬ 
bird (1), Migrant Loggerhead Shrike (1), Western Meadowlark (com¬ 
mon), Red-winged Blackbird (several males), Bronzed Grackle (several), 
Red-eyed Eastern Towhee (1), Western Field Sparrow (1), and Song 
Sparrow (3). Eastern Crows were common, and a nest with six eggs 
was found forty-five feet up in an elm tree. Other residents noted in¬ 
clude two Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees and a pair of Eastern 
Cardinals. 

Under date of April 13, Mr. L. O. Horsky sends in the 1935 bird 
notes of the Omaha Nature Study Club to date. He states that follow¬ 
ing January, the last four days of which were devoid of snow and with 
mean temperatures ranging from 3 to 12 degrees above normal, the first 
twenty-three days of February were all above normal in temperature, 
with only traces of snow falling during this period. The prolonged warm 
spell at this time presaged an earlier than usual spring migration. Mr. 
Walter Nelson noted a flock of ten (Lesser ?) Canada Geese flying over¬ 
head on February 4. The Eastern Sparrow Hawks returned to their 
nesting tree on the premises of Mr. L. O. Horsky on February 5. Al¬ 
though wintering Eastern Robins and Eastern Common Bluebirds were 
noted in Forest Lawn Cemetery during the winter (antea iii, p. 43), 
the first migrant Eastern Robin was noted by Mrs. F. J. Havel in her 
yard in Omaha on February 22, and the first migratory Eastern Common 
Bluebird was observed by Messrs. Max Bee, L. C. Denise, L. O. Horsky 
and C. A. Mitchell, on their way to Fontenelle Reserve, on February 25. 
On this same day migrating ducks could be seen flying over the Missouri 
River, and Miss Mary Ellsworth noted a Northern Yellow-shafted Flick¬ 
er in Hummel Park. Miss Ellsworth saw also a Barred Owl in Hummel 
Park on this day, and its hoot was heard from a near-by hollow in the 
Fontenelle Forest by the field party mentioned above. This mild weather 
of most of February was followed by a six-inch snowfall on the 24th 
and 25th, with temperatures far below the normal for these dates (19 
degrees below normal on the 25th and 18 degrees below normal on the 
26th). After this storm the weather rapidly moderated, and the last 
day of February was again above normal by 4 degrees. During this 
period of snowfall and cold weather, large numbers of Common Mallards 
and American Pintails were reported having been seen at Ashland, 
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Saunders County, and Sutton, Clay County, by Mr. Ralph Traut, and 
Mr. Ed Cowger made the same report based on observations made in 
southwestern Iowa, near Riverton. 

The first four days of March ranged from 10 to 21 degrees above 
normal in temperature, and the snow on the ground was reduced to a 
trace by March 2, when the Eastern Robins began singing. The heaviest 
snowfall of the winter, totalling eight inches, was experienced on March 
8, with correspondingly low temperatures for the next three days, reach¬ 
ing a minimum of 7 degrees. During this period Mrs. N. F. Nielson, 
who acts as guardian of the birds of Spring Lake Park, in providing a 
bird bath for them during the summer and in feeding them in winter, 
had as many as ten Robins feeding from the bird bath from which she 
feeds her birds in the winter. March 9 to 15 ranged above normal, 
except on the 11th, which was 2 degrees below normal, and during this 
time Mrs. Nielson was delighted with the return of her Eastern Carolina 
Wrens on March 10. Also on March 10, Mr. L. O. Horsky noted a 
Western Meadowlark near Wilber, Saline County, and was greeted by 
one of these birds on his return to Omaha on the morning of March 12. 
Eastern Robins by then were giving a full morning chorus. On March 
14, Misses Emma and Mary Ellsworth noted fifteen Baldpates, forty 
Red-breasted Mergansers, and the first Northern Killdeers and Red¬ 
winged Blackbirds. Northern Killdeers were much in evidence about 
the Horsky home on March 15. A three-inch snowfall fell on March 16, 
which had practically disappeared the following day, and was followed 
by a period of abnormally warm weather, with temperatures ranging 
from 10 to 28 degrees above the normal until March 27. During this 
warm period an Eastern Common Meadowlark was heard by Mr. L. O. 
Horsky near his home, on March 19. On March 23, Miss Mary Ellsworth 
and Mr. Horsky noted about 500 Lesser Snow Geese and Blue Geese 
flying overhead at Carter Lake, and noted also American Pintails, 
Shovellers, Lesser Scaups, Redheads, Northern American Coots, a Least 
Sandpiper, and a Song Sparrow. A heavy flight of these geese con¬ 
tinued for several days after March 23. Also on March 23, Mr. Leonard 
Nichols saw the first Northern Purple Martin on his martin house, and 
Miss Elizabeth Rooney heard her first Chipping Sparrow. Mr. L. O. 
Horsky heard the Harris Sparrow near his home on March 24, and 
Miss Mary Ellsworth heard the Field Sparrow on March 25. 

Under date of April 1, Mrs. A. H. Jones of Hastings sends in the 
bird notes of the Brooking Bird Club from where they ended at the 
close of 1934 in the preceding number of the Review (antea, iii, pp. 36- 
37) to the close of March, 1935. In January, Dr. Laird reported seeing 
a covey of eight Bob-whites and a lone Western Mourning Dove three 
miles south of the town of Deweese, Clay County, over in Nuckolls 
County. Nine or more Common Red-shafted Flickers were noted by Mrs. 
A. M. Jones on January 15, and in fact these birds spent the entire 
winter in the parks at Hastings and were often seen by the Club mem¬ 
bers. The last one was seen by Mrs. A. H. Jones on March 24. Mrs. 
C. A. Heartwell saw a Western Meadowlark on January 30. The next 
one was seen by Mrs. Jesse E. Marian on February 21, and fifteen were 
seen by Miss Margaret Diemer on March 10 and the same number on 
March 24. Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking reported the arrival of Common 
Mallards and American Pintails on February 2, and twelve of the 
former and six of the latter were seen on March 10 by Miss Diemer, 
who saw also six Pintails on March 24. Mrs. Jennie Black noted the 
first Eastern Robin on February 10, and one each was seen by Miss 
Diemer on March 10 and 24. For the first time since 1920, Mrs. A. H. 
Jones failed to note the Eastern Brown Creeper, during the winter of 
1934-35. Mrs. Rainforth saw one, however, at Hastings on February 
11, and one was seen by Miss Nelle Rowe on March 21. Mrs. A. E. 
Olson noted Tree Sparrows on February 20, and they were seen also by 
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Miss Diemer on March 10. On February 22 Mesdames A. H. and A. M. 
Jones saw the Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, White-winged Junco 
and Shufeldt Oregon Junco at Hastings, one of the first and ten of the 
last mentioned of which were again seen on March 10, and one of the 
first again on March 24, by Miss Diemer. 

The Migrant Loggerhead Shrike was seen by Miss Margaret Diemer 
on March 9. On March 10, Mrs. A. H. Jones saw White-fronted Geese 
(fifty seen also by Miss Diemer on March 24), a Sparrow Hawk (East¬ 
ern?; three seen also by Miss Diemer on March 24), and an American 
Herring Gull, while Miss Diemer added to the local 1935 list the Lesser 
Scaup (thirty-five males circling very low over the Little Blue River for 
ten minutes), American Buff-breasted Merganser (one male and four 
females at Hidden Lake), Eastern Common Bluebird (two at LeRoy 
and two at Crystal Lake; ten seen also by Mrs. A. M. Brooking and 
Miss M. Caryle Sylla in Parkview Cemetery on March 15), Red-winged 
Blackbird (eleven at LeRoy, and twenty seen March 24), Common Red¬ 
poll (ten on Ray farm north of Crystal Lake), and Eastern Slate- 
colored Junco (ten). Other birds seen by Miss Diemer on March 10 
included the Eastern Hairy Woodpecker (two), Eastern Crow (about 
400), Tufted Titmouse (one seen in grove on Ray farm), Long-tailed 
Black-capped Chickadee (twenty), and Eastern Cardinal (one). The 
Ring-necked Duck and the Northern Killdeer were noted by Miss Diemer 
on March 14, and two of the latter species on March 24. The March 17 
arrivals, noted by Mrs. A. H. Jones, included the Lesser Snow Goose 
(about 5,000 seen also by Miss Diemer on March 24), Blue-winged Teal, 
Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.?), Brown Crane (Little or Sandhill?; twenty- 
nine seen also by Miss Diemer on March 24), Mountain Bluebird (at the 
Platte River twenty miles north of Hastings), and Song Sparrow. March 
24 brought in a great influx of birds. Miss Diemer saw fifteen Greater 
Canada Geese and about 1,000 Lesser Canada Geese, about 500 Blue 
Geese (this species seen also by Mrs. A. H. Jones on the same day), 
fifteen Shovellers, a pair of Hooded Mergansers (positively identified), 
a Swainson Hawk (this species seen also by Mrs. A. H. Jones on the 
same day), a Marsh Hawk, a Ring-billed Gull, and two Bronzed Grackles. 
Other species seen by Miss Diemer on March 24 include a Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, ten Eastern Crows, and three Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadees. Mrs. A. H. Jones noted five pairs of Baldpates on 
March 24, and the Misses Zetta and Nelle Rowe saw three pairs of these 
ducks on March 31. Also on March 24 the Misses Rowe saw a Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, Mrs. A. H. Jones saw an Eastern Phoebe and Mrs. 
A. E. Olson a Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe, and Mrs. F. L. Youngblood 
noted the Western Grasshopper Sparrow and the Field Sparrow. Mr. 
Winston Jones saw a Western Mourning Dove on March 25, Mesdames 
A. H. and A. M. Jones recorded the arrival of the Vesper Sparrow 
(subsp.?) and Harris Sparrow on March 26, and Mrs. A. H. Jones noted 
an American Rough-legged Hawk, an American Magpie and a Horned 
Lark (subsp.?) on March 31. Also on March 31 the Misses Rowe saw 
one pair of Buffleheads. 

Under date of March 28, Mr. Harold Turner reports upon his bird 
notes for 1935, made near Holstein, Adams County. Mr. Turner says 
that a flock of American Pintails, mostly males, was noted flying north 
on February 26, and on March 3 several flocks of this duck were seen 
flying. American Rough-legged Hawks were quite common up until 
about the first of March. A female Marsh Hawk was seen on February 
7, and subsequently during February and March several others were 
seen. Greater Prairie Chickens were rather scarce through the winter 
of 1934-35, a very few having been seen. Eastern Hairy Woodpeckers 
were quite common. American Magpies were commonly seen through 
the winter, up until March, often in flocks along Sand Creek. Western 
Meadowlarks were scarce through the winter, and were not seen com- 
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monly until the arrival of the spring migrants, about March 27. The 
first Eastern Robin appeared in the yard on the Turner farm on March 
6. On March 10, two Red-tailed Hawks were noted. The first Northern 
Killdeers arrived March 13, and the first Eastern Common Bluebirds 
March 14. A male Sparrow Hawk (Eastern ?) was noted March 19. 
The first Migrant Loggerhead Shrike arrived March 20, and the species 
became very common by the end of the month. March 24 migrant 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers were seen and the Bronzed Grackle 
arrived. On March 27, a dark colored hawk of the Red-tailed type, 
believed to probably have been a Harlan Hawk, was noted flying over. 

Under date of April 13, Mr. Charles S. Ludlow of Red Cloud, sends 
in his migration list for 1935 to date. On January 1, he saw an Eastern 
Belted Kingfisher perched in a big cottonwood tree near the creek on his 
place. The next one was not seen until on March 27, and the following 
day others were seen. Eight Eastern Crows and four Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadees were seen on January 1. On this day Mr. Ludlow 
saw also twelve Tree Sparrows, which were subsequently noted on Janu¬ 
ary 7 (scores of them), January 18 (numerous), January 25 (numer¬ 
ous), February 5 (plentiful), February 12 (common), April 5 (1), and 
April 12 (last seen). An American Rough-legged Hawk in the black 
phase was seen on January 4, and similar individuals were noted on 
January 18 (1), January 24 (a very black individual with two Eastern 
Crows chasing it), January 27 (1), and March 17 (1). Three Great 
Horned Owls (subsp. ?) were seen on January 6, two on February 1, 
and one on February 19. Also on January 6, eight Red-winged Black¬ 
birds were noted, and the species was seen subsequently on January 10 
(9), January 25 (7), January 30 (13), February 1 (48), and April 2 
(large flock). In the Ludlow orchard on the evening of January 7, 
many Eastern Slate-colored Juncos and Shufeldt Oregon Juncos were 
seen, and these were again noted on January 25. Two Shufeldt Oregon 
Juncos were seen on February 11, and again on February 12, while the 
last ones were seen on April 6 (1) and 12 (2). The last Eastern Slate- 
colored Juncos were seen on April 9 (3). Mrs. Sherwood reported seeing 
an Eastern Robin on January 18, and Mr. Ludlow noted two of them 
on January 24. The first migrant Eastern Robin appeared March 5, 
and the species was common March 13. Four pairs were present around 
the house, acting as if preparing to start nest-building, on March 23, 
though by March 25 thirty of them were seen still organized in a flock, 
and no nests had actually been constructed up to April 12. Mrs. Sher¬ 
wood reported the Eastern Brown Creeper also on January 18. Horned 
Larks (subsp. ?) were numerous on January 18 and on the morning of 
January 25. A Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker was seen on January 
27 and others on January 31 (1), February 19 (1), and March 1 (1). 
Two Northern Pine Siskins were seen on January 28, the same number 
on February 11, and four on March 5. A malr Eastern Cardinal was 
seen January 31, and the same or another on February 9 and 12. Mr. 
Edward Tennant saw a flock of thirty-five Greater Prairie Chickens on 
January 31. He saw them again at different times during February, 
feeding in the rye field on his place. This flock was not seen after the 
storm of February 24 until March 15, and other observers reported 
having seen them following the storm of March 10. 

On February 5, Mr. Ludlow saw a mixed flock of Rusty Blackbirds 
and Bronzed Grackles, totalling eighty-five birds, and on the evening of 
February 8 a similar mixed flock of 123 was seen. Others were seen 
on February 12 and 19. Four Eastern American Goldfinches were seen 
on February 11. Some few Western Meadowlarks had been seen all 
through the winter, but on February 12 they seemed to have arrived in 
numbers, and started singing. They were numerous by February 20, 
and on April 12 were heard singing in all directions. Twelve Common 
Mallards were seen on Mr. Harold Ludlow’s pond on February 18, and 
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another flock on the following day. The Northern Killdeer was first 
noted on February 19 (1), and again on February 23 (1), March 3 (1), 
March 5 (1), March 13 (common), and March 25 (flock of 14). On 
February 20 a flock of twenty-six (Lesser ?) Canada Geese was seen 
flying north. Mr. Edward Tennant saw eight of them on March 5 and 
thirty-one of them on March 15, and flocks were again seen by Mr. 
Ludlow on March 25. The first Harris Sparrows were seen on February 
23 (3). 

On March 5, Mr. Edward Tennant saw twenty-three Green-winged 
Teals. A Vesper Sparrow was seen on March 14. A flock of Brown 
Cranes (subsp. ?) was seen on March 15, and another flock was noted 
on March 29 at three o’clock in the afternoon, apparently much worried 
by the dust storm, and a flock of forty was seen April 3 and another of 
fifty-two flew off the creek near the house on April 12. The last one of 
a flock of Pinon Jays that had been wintering in the vicinity was noted 
by Mr. Ben Pegg at his corn-crib on March 17. On March 22, a pair of 
Sparrow Hawks put in an appearance, and the following two days three 
of them were seen looking over their nesting site in the tree near the 
house. A Swainson Hawk was seen March 23, and another on March 
25. A flock of Blue-winged Teals was seen on the creek on March 25, 
and in the afternoon twelve White Pelicans were seen at the same place. 
The Eastern Phoebe was first noted on March 28 (1) and again on April 
6 (1) and April 12. 

A flock of thirty-three Lesser Snow Geese was noted on April 2, and 
another flock of fourteen was seen browsing on the alfalfa field near the 
house on April 9. Also on April 2, eight Blue Geese were seen. A 
Western Mourning Dove was noted on April 2, and they were numerous 
by April 13. A Red-headed Woodpecker was seen on April 4. Three 
Western Grasshopper Sparrows were seen on April 5, and several on 
April 12. The Eastern Chipping Sparrow also was first noted on April 
5. A Franklin Gull was seen by Mr. Ben Pegg on April 9. Two Song 
Sparrows were seen on April 12 and they were common the following 
day. An Eastern Common Bluebird was seen April 12, and a White- 
rumped Loggerhead Shrike was noted by Mr. Harold Ludlow on April 10. 

Under date of April 1, Mrs. A. H. Jones reports that she has been 
driving to the Platte River every Sunday recently, and that as compared 
with other years has seen comparatively few ducks. The Platte is very 
low, in some places entirely dry, which of course affects the water bird 
migration. Mrs. Jones reports, however, that there have been many 
geese, and that for about two weeks in March there were hundreds of 
Brown Cranes (Little and Sandhill). On February 23, Mr. A. H. Jones 
saw hundreds of (Giant ?) Red-winged Blackbirds near Bridgeport, 
Morrill County. On March 8, he saw Greater Prairie Chickens in 
Furnas County west of Oxford. On a drive to North Platte on Satur¬ 
day, March 30, Brown Cranes were seen everywhere, some in flight and 
others in the fields. Mrs. Jones listed twenty-one species on that date. 
The following day, March 31, in Keith County, between Keystone and 
Lemoyne, as she was driving she saw between fifty and 100 Mountain 
Bluebirds feeding in a pasture near the road. They were all together 
in this area and did not seem to be disturbed when the car was stopped 
for her to observe them. 
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HERE AND THERE WITH THE N. 0. U. MEMBERS 

Under date oi February 19, Mrs. O. W. Ritchey of David City reports 
that on October 13 and 20, 1934, very large flocks of Eastern Robins 
were noticed along the Platte River near Columbus. Shortly thereafter 
these flocks departed. On November 14, Mrs. Ritchey saw a flock of 
Bronzed Grackles in David City, and in this flock was a partial albino 
individual, probably about one-fourth white. 

Under date of February 21, Mrs. George W. Trine of Red Cloud, 
Nebraska, reports that during the past winter the regular visitors to 
her feed table included numerous Eastern Hairy Woodpeckers, Northern 
Downy Woodpeckers and Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees, as well 
as a Common Red-shafted Flicker, some Eastern Brown Creepers and a 
pair of Eastern Cardinals with their young, a male bird. An Eastern 
Robin was seen there on January 12, and on the date of her writing, 
February 21, Robins were present and in song. 

Under date of February 28, Mr. Earl W. Glandon of Stapleton, Logan 
County, reported that Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer was feeding a flock of about 
seventy-five Greater Prairie Chickens on his place near Stapleton. The 
birds had become so tame that they paid no attention to the members of 
the family as they went about the place. Often the birds could be 
approached to within fifty feet without their becoming alarmed. By 
the date of writing, they had begun to inflate their air-sacs, but had not 
yet started their morning booming. Later, under date of April 5, Mr. 
Glandon stated that as soon as the warmer days of March came, these 
Prairie Chickens scattered and stopped coming to the feeding grounds. 
It would have been a fine opportunity to have gotten some good moving 
pictures of these birds, since there was a fence where a good blind could 
have been built not more than ten feet away from where the birds 
gathered to feed. 

Under date of March 13, Mr. George Back of Gothenburg, writes 
that there were fewer birds in his garden this past winter than he had 
noticed during any previous winter. Even the Eastern Hairy Wood¬ 
peckers, Northern Downy Woodpeckers and Long-tailed Black-capped 
Chickadees, which usually come quite commonly to feed on the suet in 
a wire basket hanging from a tree in his garden, were very few the past 
winter. However, a male Eastern Cardinal made his home in Mr. Back’s 
garden all winter, which was a great treat. When the dust and snow 
storm of February 24 came, he fluttered at the kitchen window, as if 
trying to get in, and it was feared that he would not survive the night. 
He was not, in fact, seen for several days thereafter, but on March 4 he 
was back, perched in the top of a walnut tree and singing his spring 
greetings as merrily as ever. 

Under date of March 19, Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior, Nebraska, 
reports that the Northern Pine Siskins are again present in numbers in 
the Superior vicinity after three years of practical absence. The first 
ones were noted on March 10. Mrs. Johnston states that in August of 
1934 she found them numerous in Chadron State Park. 

The Lincoln Evening Journal of March 25 carried a United Press story 
from Antioch, Sheridan County, Nebraska, to the effect that Mr. Charles 
Herian, a rancher living near that place, reported that during the height 
of the dust storm of March 20, when visibility in the sandhills was 
limited to but a few feet, the whirling dust was broken for a short time 
by a sharp shower. The rain passed after a few moments, after which 
the dust closed in once more. Mr. Herian heard something thud to the 
ground near his horse, and this was followed by a series of similar thuds 
around him. He dismounted and found a number of wild ducks on the 
ground, dazed from the fall but still alive. Their feathers were coated 
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with slimy mud, apparently caused by the rain mixing with the heavy 
dust through which the ducks had been flying, and the mixture matting 
their wing feathers until the flock was finally downed in an abrupt 
forced landing. The press dispatch says that veteran sportsmen of the 
region are shaking their heads over this story, which borders on the 
fantastic. 

Under date of April 6, Mrs. Carl Collister of North Platte, Nebraska, 
reports forty-two species of birds listed by her in that locality during 
the month of March, these including eight species of ducks. Large gulls, 
identified as American Herring Gulls, were repeatedly noted on the river. 
Four were seen bathing and splashing in the water on March 10; one 
was seen near the bank of the river on March 11; two were seen at a 
distance, and one somewhat more closely, the latter individual appearing 
to be struggling with a fair-sized snake, on March 17; and one was seen 
out in the river on March 31. The Long-billed Curlew and Greater 
Yellow-legs was first seen on March 26, and the Wilson Snipe on March 
31. 

Under date of April 7, Mrs. George W. Trine of Red Cloud reports 
that the first Northern Purple Martins arrived at her home on April 
5. The first male “scout” Purple Martin had been in the martin house 
for only about fifteen minutes when four other martins arrived, and, 
quite unusually, one of these four birds was a female. There was then 
a departure from the ordinary procedure of these birds after their 
arrival. They were not all there for more than ten minutes until they 
were dragging each other out of the houses by the heels! The pair took 
the central room, which Mrs. Trine judged was the same room that they 
had occupied last year. She adds: “It always seems remarkable that 
the Purple Martins seem to remember us after having been away for 
seven months or more. They were very much at home at once, and they 
do not fly when we pass close to the houses.” 

Under date of April 11, Mrs. Lily R. Button of Fremont, writes that 
on April 9 she gave a talk on birds at the Gretna Woman’s Club, and 
that she is also giving bird talks at Midland College in Fremont and in 
the Fremont Public Schools. She states that the Eastern Robins ap¬ 
peared in town as early as February 2, and that the Bronzed Grackles 
were likewise earlier than usual in arriving. The Western Mourning 
Doves appeared as early as March 16. 


A HISTORY OF NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGY 


II. PERIOD OF THE EARLIEST EXPLORATIONS 
Early Spanish Expeditions 

So far as is now definitely known, Francisco Vasquez Coronado and 
thirty Spanish horsemen were the first white men to visit the Nebraska 
region. Mexico had been conquered by Spain, and alluring stories had 
become current there of a land of great wealth to the northward. Eager 
to extend the Spanish conquests and seize this reported wealth, under 
orders from the Spanish viceroy Mendoza, Coronado started from Com¬ 
postela, on the Pacific Coast west of Mexico City, on February 23, 1540, 
with 320 Spanish soldiers and more than a thousand Indian and negro 
allies, servants and followers, reaching Culiacan, the northwestern out¬ 
post of the Spanish civilization, a month later. Reorganizing his forces, 
he set out from Culiacan with 200 soldiers on April 22, 1540, the re¬ 
mainder of his forces to follow more slowly. 
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The expedition crossed the deserts of what is now western Mexico and 
eastern Arizona, and reached the towns of the Zuni and Hopi Indians 
in the present Arizona. Thence it continued eastward through New 
Mexico to the valley of the Rio Grande River, near the present town of 
Albuquerque. On April 23, 1541, the party left the Rio Grande and 
marched eastwardly over the Staked Plains of New Mexico and Texas, 
in search of the rumored fabulously wealthy land of Quivera, far to the 
northeast. During the following thirty-five days the army ate most of 
its corn supply, so the main body was sent back to the Rio Grande, while 
Coronado and thirty horsemen, with two guides, subsisting on bison 
meat, pressed on northward for forty-two days more, through the pres¬ 
ent northern Texas and Oklahoma to what apparently was the Arkansas 
River in Kansas. 

Early in July the party at last found Quivera, “at the fortieth degree 
of latitude”, in the squalid Wichita Indian villages of grass tepees. The 
center of Quivera was probably in the vicinity of the present Man¬ 
hattan, Kansas. Though disappointed and disillusioned, nevertheless 
for twenty-five days Coronado and his men traveled through the villages 
of Quivera, during which period they encountered Indians, probably of 
the Pawnee nation, in what was called the province of Harahey, which 
probably was in what is now the Republican River valley in Nebraska. 
Fearing the coming of cold weather at this great distance from Mexico, 
early in August Coronado left Quivera, and returned to his main army 
on the Rio Grande. It was in that same year (1541) that Hernando 
DeSoto, with a Spanish party, crossed the Mississippi River near the 
present site of Memphis and wandered northwestward in Arkansas 
nearly to Kansas. These explorations, with those of Cabeza de Vaca 
in 1528-1536, caused Spain to claim title to the country thus discovered, 
and, according to the Spanish maps of the time, the present Nebraska 
was a part of Florida. 

Another Spanish invasion of the Nebraska region occurred 179 years 
later, in 1720. In that year the Spanish governor Valverde at Santa Fe, 
acting under orders from Spain, sent an army of forty Spanish soldiers 
some settlers, and about seventy Indian allies to search for French in¬ 
truders and to subdue the Indians along the Platte and Missouri Rivers. 
This expedition was commanded by the Governor’s Lieutenant—General 
Don Pedro de Villasur. It left Santa Fe on June 16, crossed the moun¬ 
tains, marched north and east, and reached the Platte River during the 
first few days of August. Having found no signs of the French, 
Villasur’s party continued eastward, and according to the best evidence 
at hand crossed the Platte on August 7, and later reached the Pawnee 
villages, located at the junction of the Loup River with the Platte. The 
Indians attacked the Spanish camp near the Platte (probably not far 
from the present location of Columbus, Nebraska) early on the morning 
of August 11, and all but four or five of the Spanish, who managed to 
get away, were massacred. The story of this Villasur expedition, or 
“Spanish Caravan”, is recorded in a diary of one of the Spanish officers 
kept up to August 10. 

Although the report on his expedition made by Coronado to the king 
of Spain on his return to Mexico City, in October, 1541, and subsequent 
accounts of the expedition by other writers (Castaneda, Jeramillo, etc.) 
have something to say about the soil, streams, fruits, nuts and plants 
of Quivera, and several references to the characteristic mammals of the 
Great Plains (prong-horn antelope, white or “lobo” wolves, prairie dogs 
and jack rabbits), there is no reference to the bird life of the region, 
either in any of the narratives of the Coronado expedition or in the 
account of the Villasur expedition. Coronado and his party were the 
first white men to report the presence of the American bison (Bison 
americanus americanus) on the Great Plains. Two old Spanish stirrups 
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found in 1874 in a field near Riverton, Franklin County, Nebraska, may 
have been lost by members of the Coronado expedition. 


Early French Explorations 

A century and a third after the Coronado expedition and forty-one 
years before the Villasur expedition French missionary explorers and 
fur traders began to penetrate to the great interior country. In 1673 
Father Marquette and Louis Joliet left the French settlements at Lake 
Michigan, and, in a birch bark canoe, paddled up the Fox River, made 
a short portage and floated down the Wisconsin River, discovering the 
Mississippi River near the present Prairie du Chien, Wisconsin, on June 
17. They continued down the Mississippi, and as they passed the mouth 
of the Pekitonoui (= Missouri) River they learned from the Indians 
there of the Otoe, Omaha and Pawnee tribes living farther up the 
Missouri, in territory now included in Nebraska. They descended the 
Mississippi to the mouth of the Arkansas. In 1682 Robert LaSalle and 
his party camped near the mouth of the Missourias (= Missouri) River, 
and learned of the Pawnees living far up this stream. LaSalle named 
the country Louisiana in honor of King Louis XIV of France. About 
1690 the French began to settle in the “Illinois Country”, which included 
the general region now embraced in the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan and Wisconsin. In 1699 d’Iberville discovered the mouth of 
the Mississippi River, and the town of Biloxi (Mississippi) was founded. 
French trappers and fur traders were soon navigating up and down the 
Mississippi and lower Missouri. By 1704 to 1708, they were ascending 
the Missouri River for a distance of 800 miles or more, which penetra¬ 
tions by 1714 had been extended to more than 1,000 miles. It was now 
recognized that the Missouri River was the real source of the great 
Mississippi. These explorations and the founding of the French settle¬ 
ments near the mouth of the Mississippi beginning in 1699, gave France 
the basis for her claim of possession to all of the country drained by the 
Mississippi River. About this time the Province of Louisiana was 
chartered (1712) and New Orleans was founded (1718). The present 
Nebraska area thus became a part of Louisiana. 

In 1719 the French explorer Dustine visited the Pawnee nation. In 
1724 the French commander De Bourgmont made a military expedition 
to the Nebraska region and held a council with the Otoes and Padoucas. 
But most important of all was the journey of Pierre and Paul Mallet, 
brothers, who in 1739 with six French companions left the French 
settlements near the later city of St. Louis and ascended the Missouri 
River, past the Otoe villages at the mouth of the Platte River to the 
village of the Panimahas (= Skidi Pawnees) probably in what is now 
Dakota County, Nebraska. Setting out from that place on May 29, and 
traveling southwest across what is now Nebraska, they reached on June 
2 a river which they named the “Plate” (= Platte). They followed the 
Platte River westward until it forked (near the present location of 
North Platte) ; then on June 13 they crossed the forks and traveled 
southward over high treeless plains, reaching the Arkansas River on 
June 20 and the Spanish city of Santa Fe, in New Mexico, on July 22. 
These were the first white men to traverse what is now Nebraska, and 
to view the forks of the Platte River. No references to Nebraska birds 
occur in the account of the trip of the Mallet brothers. 


Rival Claims of European Powers 

Thus we find both Spain and France claiming the vast region of which 
Nebraska is a part, the former by right of original discovery and the 
latter by reason of the subsequent discovery of the Mississippi River 
by the French and their settlements at its mouth, as well as the fact 
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that French fur traders were active in the region and living among the 
Indians, while the Spanish were not. It was, of course, much easier for 
the French to ply up and down the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers in 
boats than for the Spanish to travel overland from their nearest settle¬ 
ments on the Rio Grande to the Missouri River region. Yet in 1720 the 
Spanish made an attempt to further their claim and to conquer the 
Missouri Valley Indians, in the form of the ill-fated Villasur Expedition 
already mentioned. 

The English also laid claim to the Missouri-Mississippi Valley region, 
although their settlements were east of the Allegheny Mountains, on the 
ground that when the King of England made grants of land to the 
English settlers along the Atlantic Coast these grants extended west¬ 
ward across the continent. According to this claim Nebraska would 
have been a part of the colonies of Massachusetts and Connecticut. The 
struggle between England and France for the mastery of North America, 
leading to the French and Indian war (1754-1763) resulted in the defeat 
of France. On December 3, 1762, Louis XV of France secretly ceded the 
Province of Louisiana to Charles III of Spain, for France having lost 
the Seven Year’s War to England, and the loss of the territory east of 
the Mississippi River being certain in the peace treaty then being 
negotiated, the ultimate cession of Louisiana to England was feared. 
The Nebraska region thus became a part of the Spanish province of 
Louisiana, and remained so for thirty-eight years, with a Spanish 
Governor at New Orleans and St. Louis the executive center for the 
upper portion of the province. 

But when the news of the cession of Louisiana reached New Orleans, 
in October, 1764, the French colonists were very indignant. The new 
Spanish Governor reached New Orleans on March 5, 1766, but on 
October 31, 1768, the people of New Orleans rebelled and seized the 
government. This effort was short-lived, however, for on July 23, 1769, 
a Spanish fleet with a new governor and 3,000 soldiers took possession 
of the city, and established the dominion of Spain over Louisiana. St. 
Louis, which had been founded in 1764 by a small band of French 
colonists from New Orleans, soon became the headquarters for the fur 
trade of the Missouri River country. Before the transfer of the sover¬ 
eignty of Louisiana from France to Spain was known there, many Cana¬ 
dian French settlers crossed the Mississippi from the “Illinois Country” 
to escape British sovereignty, and located in the new village. Thus began 
Upper Louisiana, and the opening of the Missouri River Country, which, 
though belonging to Spain, continued to be developed under French in¬ 
fluence. 


Late Eighteenth Century Missouri River Explorations 

During the first quarter century of Spanish ownership of the province 
of Louisiana (1762-1787) there was little official development of the 
Missouri River region. The Spanish development efforts were mostly 
expended in Lower Louisiana, and moreover the Spanish government did 
not get along very well with the French population. But the period from 
1789 to 1796 was marked by three important Missouri River explorations 
—those of Jean Munier, Jean Baptiste Truteau and James Mackay. 

Jean Munier, a French fur trader from St. Louis, pushed up the 
Missouri River beyond the Sioux City bend in 1789, and discovered the 
Ponca tribe of Indians at their historic location near the junction of the 
Niobrara and Missouri Rivers. He traded for furs and skins, and on 
his return to St. Louis reported his discovery to the Spanish Lieutenant- 
governor there. He was rewarded with a monopoly of trading with the 
Ponca tribe for twenty-five years. 
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On June 7, 1791, Jean Baptiste Truteau, the first school teacher in St. 
Louis village, left St. Louis in a boat with eight French oarsmen, and 
started up the Missouri River with a stock of goods to trade with the 
Indians above the Ponca tribe on the Missouri. He was stopped not far 
from the present Sioux City by the Omaha Indians, brought before their 
famous chief, Blackbird, robbed and held a virtual prisoner through the 
winter of 1791-92. On his eventual return to St. Louis he made a report 
in writing to the merchants there who had financed his expedition. 

In 1795 one Lecuyer and James Mackay, fur traders, visited the Ne¬ 
braska region in April and September, respectively, and the following 
year Mackay built Fort Charles on the Missouri River below the present 
town of Dakota City. This James Mackay, or “Jacques Machey” as the 
French called him, was a Scotchman employed by the Spanish com¬ 
mander to make an exploration of the Upper Missouri, which he did in 
these years 1795 and 1796. He was the first white man to explore the 
great sandhills of Nebraska. He started from the Omaha village, near 
the present town of Homer in Dakota County, and traveled southwest, 
crossing the Elkhorn River (near the present town of Norfolk, Madison 
County), thence west across the Clearwater (in the present Antelope 
County) and the Calamus, and finally reached the region of North Loup 
River and the great sandhill lakes of Cherry County. From there he 
went northward, crossing Gordon Creek, Snake Creek and the Niobrara 
River, thence down the Niobrara to the Ponca village at its mouth, 
thence across the Verdigris and the Bow Creeks, through the present 
Knox, Cedar and Dixon Counties, back to the Omaha village near Homer. 
He made an accurate map of this region, which was published in Paris 
in 1805 by F. M. Perin du Lac (Voyage dans les deux Louisianes ), who 
ascended the Missouri to the White River in South Dakota and returned 
between May 18 and September 20, 1802. However, no bird notes of 
importance are included in any of the written accounts of these 
eighteenth century explorers of the Missouri River region and what is 
now Nebraska. 


The Louisiana Purchase 

Napoleon Bonaparte had come into power in Europe, and was in a 
position to demand of Spain the return to France of the province of 
Louisiana. This he did, and his demand was complied with. Napoleon 
intended to make Louisiana a great French colony. But before Marshal 
Victor, the new French Governor of Louisiana, could arrive at New 
Orleans, war was resumed between France and England. Napoleon, 
aware that the powerful British navy could seize New Orleans and thus 
gain control of the whole of Louisiana, decided to sell the entire province 
to the United States, which he did on April 30, 1803, for a consideration 
of $15,500,000. On November 30, 1803, in the public square at New 
Orleans, the Spanish flag was hauled down and the French flag went up. 
On December 20, 1803, at St. Louis, the French flag came down and the 
flag of the United States went up. The province of Louisiana was 
received for the United States by Governor Claiborne of Mississippi and 
General Wilkinson of the United States Army. Captains Amos Stoddard 
and Meriwether Lewis received possession of Upper Louisiana on be¬ 
half of the United States on March 9, 1804, at St. Louis. 

Immediately following the Louisiana purchase there began a series of 
explorational expeditions, extending over a period of fifty years, from 
the reports of which we must obtain such knowledge as we can of the 
original distribution and abundance of the birds of the region now in¬ 
cluded in the state of Nebraska. The first of these explorations are 
those of Lewis and Clark and Zebulon M. Pike, and these will be the 
subject of the next installment of this history of Nebraska ornithology. 
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SOME NEBRASKA EXPERIENCES WITH THE 
NORTHERN PURPLE MARTIN 
By MRS. GEORGE W. TRINE 

Nebraskans who “grew up with the country” can remember well that 
dread scourge of the grasslands in the pioneer days, the prairie fire. 
One such fire during my childhood was the direct cause of my first 
conscious interest in birds. On the days following this prairie fire the 
children of the locality roamed over the burned-over ground, and still 
vivid in my memory is the sight of innumerable clusters of eggs of 
Greater Prairie Chickens, Bob-white Quails, Western Meadowlarks, and 
many other birds that we could not identify, lying whitely in that black 
waste. There must have been an appalling destruction of bird life. 
Many birds nested in the trees around our home, and we children knew 
where “the oriole’s nest was hung” as well as the location of the 
Robin’s and the Blue Jay’s. With the natural curiosity of children, we 
climbed the trees “just to see” whether it was eggs or downy babies 
that the nests contained. We were always reprimanded for so doing 
by my father, an ardent sportsman and bird lover. To this day, it is 
hard to reconcile the two views; that it was wrong to peep into a 
Robin’s nest and yet right to go out into the fields and kill thirty or 
forty Bob-white Quails. Tree-climbing is no longer listed among my 
accomplishments, and protecting the Robin from his natural enemies 
has become a routine matter, but it is Bob-white that now intrigues my 
interest. Pairs of Bob-whites running across the road is an uncom¬ 
mon sight and seeing a small covey of these birds is an event. 

Inextricably associated in my memories of the Baltimore and Or¬ 
chard Orioles, Robins, and the Blue Jays nesting in the trees around 
our home is the Purple Martin house with its friendly tenants in the 
back yard. We passed and repassed it daily but with no thought of 
ever investigating that nest. It was simply one of the forbidden 
things. This colony of Northern Purple Martins (Progne subis subis) 
was the beginning of my interest in these enjoyable bird neighbors. 
Our real Americans, the Indians, in early days, put up gourds around 
their camps for the use of the Purple Martins, and now these interest¬ 
ing birds depend largely on their human friends for houses in which 
to rear their young. On coming to Red Cloud, Nebraska, to live, in 
1909, my interest was soon drawn to the Purple Martins nesting in the 
cornices of the business buildings on “Main Street.” I watched them 
many times, in their graceful flight, and listened to their soft conversa¬ 
tion, and wished that they would come and stay with me. So as a 
first step in bringing that wish into realization I designed a Martin 
house and had a carpenter make it, putting it up with high hopes of 
having it tenanted. The Martins came and inspected the house, but 
alas they mostly did not stay. It was several years before we really 
could say that we had a Martin colony. We had one pair the first year, 
four pairs the second year, and last year (1934) we had twenty-one 
pairs, or house capacity. 
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Late in March we begin to watch eagerly, every nice day, for the 
arrival of the first or “scout” Purple Martin. How delightful it is to 
see him come, calling happily, and flying swiftly and directly to his 
home again! Invariably he will investigate each room, commenting the 
while, and decide in which one he will stay. After the long flight from 
South America, where the Purple Martins winter, they are much fa¬ 
tigued and for several days rest in the houses much of the time. The 
“scout” stays in or around the house until, a day or two later, we hear 
him eagerly welcoming new arrivals. They come in increasing numbers 
—males almost entirely—until around the first of May, when the 
females begin to arrive. At this time there are many fierce combats, 
that continue for days, with a great deal of noise. In attacking each 
other the feet seem to be the most vulnerable point, and invariably 
when the birds are locked in combat on the ground one will find them 
tightly holding their adversary’s feet. Judging from the shrill cries, 
it is a mode of attack that is not enjoyed! As among the mammals, 
the stronger bird is the victor. 

The nesting then begins. Coarse straws, sticks, pieces of vines, and 
even small sections of cornstalks are used, cemented together with mud. 
The first year or two that we had the Martins the nesting material 
was brought from a distance and the birds never came down to the 
ground. For the past several years all of the material is taken in the 
immediate vicinity, and the birds appreciate having the garden soil 
thoroughly wetted with the hose, with puddles of standing water, for 
their use. When incubation begins, green leaves are taken from the 
trees for use in the nest, occasionally from the cherry trees but pear 
leaves having the preference. These are carried out when they become 
yellow and replaced with fresh leaves. I do not know the reason for 
using the green leaves but the supposition is that they supply the 
moisture necessary for incubation. 

While incubation is in progress the birds are very quiet, the male 
keeping the eggs warm while his mate is out feeding. On warm days 
all of the colony may leave the house simultaneously, skimming the air 
for long periods of time, but there is always one bird left, apparently 
to guard all of the nests. If anything alarms him he calls loudly and the 
other members of the colony will rush in from a seemingly empty sky. 

The young birds are voracious feeders, and the parent birds are kept 
busy from daylight until dark carrying insects of all kinds—dragon-flies, 
grasshoppers, moths, and many smaller insects. Authorities state that 
the Martins feed on flying insects entirely. That is an open question. 
One cold, windy day I observed the Martins following a row of peas, 
evidently picking up insects. Unquestionably, they adapt themselves to 
circumstances. 

When the young are about half-grown it is a common sight to see 
them—usually four in number-^-with their heads out of the doorway. 
It is easy after observing the young of the Purple Martin to believe in 
the evolution of birds from a reptilian ancestry. The young birds, with 
their flat heads and wide mouths, are suggestive of reptiles and their 
movements are very sinuous. 

As the young become fully fledged, they are encouraged by the parent 
birds to fly. It is a pretty sight to see a young bird fly directly from the 
house to a tree a half-block or more away, with the whole colony shrilly 
encouraging him. Some young birds are afraid to try to fly. Such are 
severely punished by the parent birds and eventually are always forced 
out of the house. After the young birds once leave the nest the parent 
birds are watchful and do not permit them to return to it. 
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There is always considerable variation in the ages of the young birds 
of a colony, and usually it is ten days or two weeks before all are safely 
on the wing. Some of our Nebraska summers are so hot that the young 
birds are forced out of the houses before they can fly. In such cases 
the mortality is high, as it is almost impossible to put them back into 
the houses. Last summer (1934) I noticed one such fledgling, that had 
fallen out of the house, pluckily trying to get up on the grape trellis. 
Thinking that such initiative deserved encouragement, I decided to help 
him in his desire to live. Returning him to the nest was questionable, 
as I had no way of knowing in which room he belonged, so I tossed him 
up onto the porch roof, thinking the parents would feed him. They 
ignored him, so I fed him, using pale beef with a bit of the fat and some 
bread moistened in milk, to supplement the limited supply of insects. 
This was moulded into pieces suitable for feeding. I had him ten days 
and he was doing nicely. The experiment was unfinished. One day he 
fluttered into the kitchen and went to sleep with his head in the back 
opening of a door. My daughter, not knowing he was there, closed the 
door, killing him instantly, much to her horror and my regret. 

A few years ago, the late Mr. T. H. Whitney of Atlantic, Iowa, had an 
article on the Purple Martin in the Wilson Bulletin. He asked other 
Martin friends to write to him in regard to their experiences with what 
he designated as a “dawn herald" Martin. While the colony was small, 
we did not have this interesting individual, but last year we had at least 
two. The “dawn herald” has a peculiar way of greeting the early morn¬ 
ing, when all birds are beginning to sing, with a most unusual call that 
can be described only as a martial chant—two low notes, then several 
rapidly, in rising scale, ending in the characteristic chirp. 

It was reported through the N. O. U. a few years ago that the West¬ 
ern House Wren destroys the eggs of the Purple Martin. This charge 
is true. I caught one in the act a few years ago. However, in this case 
it was the male Wren, and not the female, as usually recorded. 

In July, 1933, I investigated a commotion among the Martins, to find 
two Eastern Belted Kingfishers in a pear tree near the pool. The Mar¬ 
tins would dart down, en masse, screaming and striking, until the King¬ 
fishers were forced to leave. This marked antagonism interested me, as 
it indicated an ancient enmity. The only reason that I can give for the 
Kingfishers being in such an unusual location is that they had designs 
on the goldfish in the pool. 

On taking the houses down in the fall, it is common to find bits of 
bright glass, shiny pebbles, and similar articles in them. Whether the 
birds are attracted by the shining surfaces of these objects or whether 
they are rejected digestive material, I do not know. We find that houses 
with even three or four identical rooms along one side are not desirable, 
as they are confusing to the birds, and one pair will drive out others 
attempting to take any of the remaining rooms. Architecturally such 
houses are all well enough, but best to accommodate the Purple Martins 
there must be marked dissimilarity in the entrances. 

There is one great drawback to discourage the would-be Purple Martin 
landlord, and that is the English Sparrow. This persistent little pest is 
most exasperating during the period between the arrival of the Martins 
and the nesting. After the Martins have completed their nests they 
make valiant efforts to defend them. At times they need help. Many, 
many, times I have seen the English Sparrow carry straw and similar 
materials in rapid succession into a room in a house that I positively 
knew contained a Martin's nest. This always happens when the Martins 
are out feeding. On returning, the Martins view their covered nest in a 
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bewildered manner, unless Mr. Sparrow is cornered in the room, when 
severe punishment for him results. Shooting the sparrow in such cases 
simplifies matters for the Martins. I find that the only effective way 
to combat the English Sparrow is to use a .22-caliber rifle equipped with 
a Maxim silencer and loaded with shot shells. These are safe to use in 
town, unless one is rankly careless at close range, as they are effective 
at no more than ten or twelve yards. The male sparrow should be 
killed first, when the female usually leaves, although she, too, has to be 
killed in many cases. As an experiment, one year I decided to kill the 
female first. The male brought back just three more mates in succes¬ 
sion within two hours! Then, I settled it by killing him. One require¬ 
ment is absolutely necessary, and that is good marksmanship. If you do 
not kill the English Sparrow outright, and he associates you with his 
fright or slight injury, it will take time and the utmost patience later 
to get close enough to kill him. In fact, it is impossible, and must be 
done from ambush. I have a port-hole cut in the garage, from which 
vantage point the little pests are picked off quietly when necessary. 
The Martins soon become accustomed to the shooting and show no alarm. 
I frequently pick off a sparrow no more than eighteen inches distant 
from a Martin, perching on a line. It is amusing to see the Martin look 
down at the dead sparrow, commenting, possibly, on what happens to 
undesirables. 

In summing up my experience of years with the Purple Martin I will 
state that they are well worth all of the time that they take and all of 
the trouble they cause. But unless you are willing to undertake the real 
task of keeping out the English Sparrow, don’t put up a Martin house. 
This is not difficult to do, but eternal vigilance until the Martins nest, is 
the price. 
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The Evening Grosbeak at North Platte, Lincoln County.—The Evening 
Grosbeaks (Hesperiphona vespertina subsp.) that appeared in December, 
1934, and that were still present early in January of 1935, as previously 
noted by me (antea, iii, p. 31), were seen on numerous occasions during 
the winter and early spring, and were last observed on April 26.— 
Wilson Tout, North Platte, Nebr. 

The American Duck Hawk in Logan County.—Nearly every winter for 
the past several years an American Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus 
anatum) has been seen about our farm located about four miles north 
of Stapleton in Logan County. I shot one either in January or February 
of 1924. A large female specimen of this species was also secured by 
me in the northern part of Logan County on May 5, 1935, and sent to 
Prof. M. H. Swenk for preservation. This is my latest date record of 
this species for Logan County.— Glenn Viehmeyer, Stapleton, Nebr. 

The Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak at Lincoln, Lancaster 
County.—On May 28, 1935, a male Rocky Mountain Black-headed Gros¬ 
beak (Hedymeles melanocephalus papago) appeared on the feeding board 
at our home at 1319 South 23rd Street in Lincoln, and dominated the 
other birds at the board from the start. On the following day, May 29, 
a female of the species appeared at the feeding board, and several times 
on May 30 both the male and female visited the board. Neither one 
appeared on May 31, or subsequently, and apparently in spite of the 
lateness of the date this pair represented only migrating birds. —Mrs. 
Addison E. Sheldon, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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More Nebraska European Starling Records.—On April 21, 1935, I saw 
a lone European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) fly overhead at 
40th and O Streets, within the city of Lincoln. This is the first Starling 
that I have seen within the Lincoln city limits. Also, on May 25, 1935, 
near Weeping Water, Cass County, I saw three of these birds—a lone 
individual and two of them together. Starling records are beginning to 
get more commonplace in Nebraska.— George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology 
and Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The European Starling Again Recorded From Red Cloud, Webster 
County.—On May 12, 1935, I saw a flock of ten European Starlings 
(Sturnus vulgaris) at Red Cloud. These are the first Starlings that I 
have encountered here since the lone individual noted in October, 1933, 
and recorded in the April, 1934, number of the Review (antea, ii, p. 
37).— Mrs. George W. Trine, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

Northern Purple Martins Die in Numbers at Red Cloud, Webster 
County.—The rainy weather that began about May 10, 1935, and con¬ 
tinued through the remainder of the month, was most welcome after the 
great drouth of 1934, but at the same time may have been the indirect 
cause of disaster for the Northern Purple Martins at Red Cloud. During 
the period from May 19 to 23, our entire colony of these splendid birds 
died or disappeared. Either the ten-day period of cold, rainy weather 
was too much for them, and they starved to death, or else they developed 
some malady, probably due to the protracted unfavorable conditions. I 
rather incline to the latter theory. We first noticed that they were in 
trouble on May 19, when several were picked up from the ground. I 
tried to feed and care for them, but all of them died. Although the birds 
did not act as lively as usual this spring, they seemed really indisposed 
only an hour or so before they would fall from the house or in flight, 
dead. I examined them carefully and they did not seem emaciated as 
they would have been had they died from starvation, and the plumage 
was smooth and lustrous. In taking down two of the houses we found 
only four of the seventeen or eighteen pairs had begun nesting, which 
in itself indicates that something was wrong. By May 23, there was 
not one living Northern Purple Martin left here so far as I know, and 
other people at Red Cloud who have colonies of these birds report 
similar tragedies. The female bird that arrived with the first males on 
April 7, as reported in the last number of the Review (antea, iii, p. 69), 
was the last one of the entire colony to be seen alive. She was seen last 
on May 22, and I am not sure that she perished, but presume that she 
did so, like the others. One young male was here a few minutes on May 
27—a stranger, silent and shy. He alighted on the house, looked in and 
left shortly thereafter. We wonder if this means the end for a long 
time of the colonies of Northern Purple Martins at this western edge of 
the distribution of the species, or whether new birds may soon come in 
and again enable the building up of a colony. We are most unhappy 
over this loss, as these birds were such cheerful neighbors, and we miss 
them very much. The place seems so quiet without them. I do hope 
that we will have a colony of these birds again some day. —Mrs. George 
W. Trine, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

Northern Purple Martins Perish in the Superior Vicinity Also.—Last 
year we had a fine colony of Northern Purple Martins on our place, as 
in previous years. This year the season has been disastrous, for our 
birds have been dying, and by May 28 all had either died or left us. A 
neighbor who had a colony of 103 birds lost all of them. We do not 
know whether to blame the long, cold, wet spell, which began about May 
10, with its attendant evident lack of insect life, resulting in starvation 
of the birds, or the operation of some deadly disease. We are appre¬ 
hensive that this may mean no Northern Purple Martins for years to 
come, a prospect that distresses us even to consider.— Mrs. George L. 
Day, Superior, Nebr. 
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Whooping Cranes Present and Lingering Near Red Cloud.—Friends of 
mine living near Pawnee Lake tell me that for a period of several days 
during the middle of April, 1935, a flock of at least 100 Whooping 
Cranes (Grus americana) was seen there, and was also frequently ob¬ 
served feeding in an alfalfa field a little over a mile east of the bridge 
over the Republican River here, on the north side of the river. When 
feeding they were in company with Lesser Snow and Canada Geese. 
Some of my friends who spend much time out of doors crept up an 
irrigation ditch until they were within 100 yards of the Whooping 
Cranes, and from there studied them carefully under field glasses, 
observing with interest the mating dance with its odd maneuvers. There 
can be no doubt about the accuracy of this interesting observation, and 
I only regret that I personally was not able to see the birds and witness 
the dance. The road is not graveled for two or three miles, so we did 
not venture out on to the muddy roads at the time the Cranes were there. 
Pawnee Lake was present naturally before it became a government 
project, and may be a more or less regular stopping place for these 
birds.— Mrs. George W. Trine, Red Cloud, Nebr. 

More Whooping Cranes Seen in Kearney County, Nebraska.—On April 
23, 1935, Mr. Nels Rasmussen, who lives five miles southeast of Minden, 
Kearney County, was standing out in his yard watching the storm come 
up from the southwest, when he saw a flock of about seventy-five cranes 
approaching from the south. He had been used to seeing Brown Cranes 
(Grus canadensis subsp.) feeding in his fields, and at first thought 
nothing about this particular flock. However, as the birds came closer 
and circled over the feeding grounds, he noticed that they were white, 
and recognized them as Whooping Cranes (Grus americana). He said 
that they flew so close to him that they were within easy shot-gun range 
as they circled over the field. Mr. Rasmussen is an old-time hunter and 
a man very familiar with our common wild life. He stated that 
Whooping Cranes were more or less common when he used to hunt on 
the Platte River years ago, and he came to know the species well, but 
that he had not seen any of these birds for more than twenty years. 
Mrs. C. A. Wilson lives about a quarter of a mile west of Mr. Rasmussen, 
and when the flock of Whooping Cranes flew west from the Rasmussen 
field over the Wilson farm, they likewise had a good view of the birds. 
—F. R. Kingsley, Minden, Nebr. 

Large Flights of Swainson Hawks in the Nebraska Sandhills.—On 
April 25, 1935, Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer saw great numbers of Swainson 
Hawks (Buteo swainsoni) on the ground five miles southeast of Ains¬ 
worth, Brown County. They were distributed over an area of three or 
four sections. His companion counted those in sight on each side of the 
car. The count was between 250 and 300 hawks. It was estimated from 
this count that there were more than 500 of the hawks in all. Then on 
the evening of April 26, 1935, a flock of about fifty of these hawks 
settled in the large cottonwood trees of the park in Stapleton, while 
another large flock of them roosted the same night in a grove about a 
mile and a half to the southeast. I studied them on the evening of the 
26th and again the next morning. It was a beautiful sight to see them 
in the air. They faced the wind and remained almost stationary in the 
air, like a large group of toy kites. They were all shades of coloration, 
from almost black to a very light color below. On April 29, I found one 
that had been killed in some manner near the grove southeast of here 
where they had roosted on the night of April 26, and its wing, tail, foot 
and some of the body feathers were sent to Prof. M. H. Swenk at Lincoln, 
who corroborated the identification.— Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 

The Western Tanager at North Platte, Lincoln County.—About four 
o’clock on the afternoon of May 8, 1935, I was identifying some sparrows 
in a neighbor’s yard, with the aid of my field glasses. As I turned 
toward home I was astonished to see a most brilliantly colored strange 
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bird on the bare branch of a sumac. I looked at it through my glasses 
for a time, and then began to walk toward it. When within twenty feet 
of it I stood and watched until it flew to a low tree in a neighbor’s yard. 
I studied it again at close range there until it finally flew far away. I 
did not know what it was at the time, but at once rushed home to my 
bird books and had no difficulty whatever in definitely identifying it as 
a Western Tanager (Piranga ludoviciana) , the description and illustra¬ 
tion of which it fitted exactly.— Mrs. Wilson Tout, North Platte, Nebr. 

Notes on the Song of the Eastern Field Sparrow.—Among the bird 
notes left by our father, Dr. Solon R. Towne, is the following on the 
song of the Eastern Field Sparrow (Spizella pusilla pusilla), written in 
1920, which seems worthy of publication. “At our house in the suburbs 
we have come to have an acquaintance with all of the common bird songs, 
within earshot of course. Five years ago (1915) a certain Eastern 
Field Sparrow attracted our attention. The nest was 500 feet away, 
in a grove of black walnuts. The song came on the average five times 
a minute, hour after hour, from 4:00 A. M. to 8:00 P. M., and this was 
kept up day after day. This would make 5,000 songs a day, and the 
singing kept on for most of the days for three months. The song never 
varied in pitch or movement. About four notes in the first part and, a 
trill for the second part, just a tone and a half above the first part. We 
wondered if the young birds could know any other song. Often we heard 
the first part with descending slides—four or five notes, and then the 
trill that might run up or down the scale. Sometimes the first part 
notes had an ascending scale instead. 

“About 1917 we began to hear a song that was repeated in one con¬ 
tinuous effort, given usually three times in succession; a Field Sparrow 
surely with more vim than common. But it continued, and now has been 
heard for the third year. Flagg speaks of hearing the usual Field 
Sparrow song reversed. And that is about what this song is. It begins 
with the trill, then follows with two, three, or even four distinct notes, 
all of which is repeated and then given a third time. The trill is lower 
in pitch and the distinct notes always return to the same higher key. 
One day as this bird came near our porch, one could get all of the ear¬ 
marks of the Field Sparrow with the aid of the glass. And he gave first 
the common song of his species several times, then returned to the much 
longer, sweeter, and reversed form, all the while being observed through 
the glass. Much of the quality of this trill is worthy of the Eastern 
American Goldfinch, which appears for the cotton we put out for him. 
Birds, like folks, get more attractive as you know them better.”— Misses 
Jessie M. and Mary A. Towne, Omaha, Nebr. 

More About the Bronzed Grackle.—I can corroborate what Mrs. George 
W. Trine has written about the Bronzed Grackle (Quiscalus quiscula 
aeneus) in the April number of the Review (antea iii, pp. 54-55). She 
has not overdrawn the picture. I know of one instance of a Bronzed 
Grackle watching the incubating process of an Eastern Robin. It waited 
until the morning when the young hatched, then carried them off, prob¬ 
ably to feed its own young. A few days later the Grackles robbed an¬ 
other Robin’s nest that was on my porch. They are a bad lot.— William 
B. MERSHON, Saginaw, Mich. 

The Baird Sparrow at Juniata, Adams County.—On May 19, 1935, Mr. 
Donald Karr collected a specimen of the Baird Sparrow (Ammodramus 
bairdii) at Juniata, Adams County, Nebraska. It is thought that this 
record is worthy of immediate publication because there are so few 
Nebraska records of this species. The specimen has been preserved in 
the Hastings Museum.—A. M. Brooking, Hastings Municipal Museum, 
Hastings, Nebr. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

At the banquet of the Upper Mississippi Valley Wild Life Conservation 
Conference on May 10 last, after a serious discussion of the situation 
surrounding the migratory waterfowl in North America, a motion was 
made demanding a wholly closed season on all migratory waterfowl in 
1935. This motion passed almost unanimously after it was amended so as 
to say that from all of the evidence then at hand on the plight of the ducks 
it was the sense of the Conference that the 1935 migratory waterfowl 
season should certainly be closed, and that such action was urged upon 
the Biological Survey of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, unless the 
facts brought forth in a careful investigation of the waterfowl situation 
during the spring and summer of 1935 convinced the Survey of the feasi¬ 
bility of permitting a greatly shortened and restricted open season in 1935 
on a few of the less decimated species of ducks. This amendment reflected 
the confidence of the Conference in the sincerity and good judgment of 
Chief J. N. Darling of the Biological Survey. Seven weeks later, on June 
30, with additional evidence available, the Midwest Game and Fish Com¬ 
missioners, representing the Dakotas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Iowa and 
Wisconsin, voted unanimously for a closing for one year of the open sea¬ 
son on migratory waterfowl. The increasing best judgment, not only of 
conservationists, ornithologists and other nature lovers, but also of the 
majority of sportsmen of the Middle West, is that even with the obvious¬ 
ly improved water supply on the breeding grounds of the ducks in 1935, 
the dangerously low population of the duck breeding stock offers anything 
but reassurance as to the safety of even a greatly restricted open season 
on migratory waterfowl, and that a complete moratorium on all waterfowl 
shooting of at least a year seems mandatory under the circumstances. 

The closing days of May and the opening days of June saw the great¬ 
est flood since the settlement of the Republican River valley by white 
people, come rushing down from the west, carrying everything before it. 
In this connection Mr. Charles S, Ludlow of Red Cloud, writes under 
date of June 8: “Personally, we were well above the high water mark. 
We stood on the hill and watched nice homes move off down stream. 
From where we stood we could see five miles to the east and seven miles 
to the west. Looking east, the river was within its banks, with but 
little water showing. Looking west, the water reached from bluff to 
bluff, and streamers of foam ran half a mile ahead of the wall of water. 
When the wall struck a building, that building started off like a chip on 
a tub of water. Whole orchards were pulled out by the roots. Think of 
the loss of bird life in a river bottom strip a mile and a half wide and 
200 miles long. Untold thousands of nestlings, both in the trees and on 
the ground, were destroyed. The Indians that lived here before the 
white men came were smarter than we were. All of their old town sites 
were well above the bluffs. The Indians that came through here in 
1873, 1874, and 1875 warned the white people to keep off the river bot¬ 
toms as they said that they had seen the river extend from bluff to bluff. 
Now we have seen the same thing.” 
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THE 1935 MIGRATION SEASON 

The month of April, 1935, was cool and cloudy. Unlike the preceding 
three months of 1935, and also the concluding three months of 1934, this 
April was cooler than normal; in fact, it was cooler than any April in 
the last fourteen years. During the first half of the month the tem¬ 
peratures were below normal almost continuously, and averaged for the 
state 45.7° F., which is 3.5 degrees below the normal, while freezing 
temperatures were frequent, with general killing frosts on the 15th. 
After the middle of the month the temperatures were mostly warmer 
than normal, excluding the cool period from April 27 to 30. Precipita¬ 
tion increased in the northern and central parts of the state in the latter 
part of April, varying from 140% to 220% of the normal, but in the 
southeastern and southwestern parts the rainfall continued deficient, 
about 60% of the normal. In the northwestern and extreme western 
parts of the state the precipitation on April 23 to 25 took the form of a 
heavy snowfall. For the state as a whole the precipitation averaged 
3.33 inches, which is .88 inch above the normal. The total for the state 
for the first four months of 1935 averaged 4.95 inches, which is slightly 
(102%) above the normal, but the 7.56 inches of precipitation for the 
preceding six months was still slightly (96%) below the normal for these 
months. 

Exceedingly cool and wet weather characterized the month of May, 
over the entire state. The amount of sunshine was but little more than 
one-half of the normal amount, while the number of cloudy and rainy 
days during the month was as great as for any month of any previous 
year. The average temperature for the state was 52.7° F., which is 6.3 
degrees below the normal, and next to the lowest of record for the month 
of May. Freezing temperatures were general over the state on May 3 
to 5, inclusive, and in the western part of the state on the 9th and 23rd. 
Nowhere in the state did the temperature rise to 90° F. during May. 
Except for the years 1881 and 1903, the May of 1935 was the wettest on 
record for the state as a whole, and varied from 120% of normal in the 
northeastern section to 218% of normal in the southwestern section. 
For the state as a whole the precipitation averaged 6.24 inches, which is 
2.71 inches, or 177%, above the normal, the exact amount, however, 
varying greatly in different sections, from a minimum of 2.37 inches to 
a maximum of 14.65 inches. Following the dates of the N. O. U.-I. O. U. 
annual meeting (May 10 and 11) for the next eleven days rainfall was 
nearly continuous throughout the state, varying from slight drizzles to 
heavy rains, and it was during this period that the warblers mostly 
passed through, lingeringly and In unusual abundance. The cool, back¬ 
ward spring retarded vegetation development and bird migration quite 
noticeably, the later migrants being affected by another nearly continu¬ 
ously cloudy or rainy period from May 26 to 31, inclusive. The total 
precipitation for the state for the first five months of 1935 averaged 
11.18 inches, which is 134% above the normal, while the 13.80 inches of 
precipitation for the preceding seven months rose to 121% of the normal. 
Relative humidity was high during the entire month, which closed with 
the beginning of the disastrous floods in the Republican River valley. 

June continued generally cooler than normal with considerable (69% 
at Lincoln) cloudiness, but with less copious rainfall after the first week 
in the month, except for good rains on the 17th, 20th and 26th. The 
periods of June 3 to 8 and 17 to 23 were especially cool. At Lincoln the 
mean temperature for the month was 71.4° F., which was 2.8 degrees 
below the normal. The total rainfall for the month at Lincoln was 3.81 
inches, which is .51 inch less than the June normal there. Relative 
humidity remained high throughout the month of June. 
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Supplementary to the report on the migration season at Lincoln up 
to mid-April, as published in the last number (antea, iii, pp. 62-63) of 
the Review, there should first be corrected the earliest date for the 
Eastern Common Bluebird, which was seen by Miss Louisa Wilson on 
March 4 instead of on March 1, as previously reported. Miss Wilson saw 
the Red-winged Blackbird on March 15, eight days earlier than the 
previously given first record (March 23), on which date she saw also the 
Eastern Cowbird (next seen on April 12 by M. H. Swenk on the College 
of Agriculture campus). Her first date for the Bronzed Grackle, March 
21, is the same as previously recorded, while her dates of March 22 for 
the Northern Killdeer and March 26 for the Western Mourning Dove, 
are respectively twenty-nine and five days later than those previously 
reported. Her date of April 2 for the Red-eyed Eastern Towhee is eleven 
days earlier than that previously reported, and that for the Song Spar¬ 
row, on April 5, is eight days earlier. Miss Wilson reports the arrival 
of the first Northern Purple Martins on April 7. The arrival of the 
Eastern Chipping Sparrow was noted at the College of Agriculture 
campus on April 8 by M. H. Swenk, who noted also a flock of Franklin 
Gulls flying over a field northeast of Lincoln on April 14 (several seen 
also on April 27 by Mr. George E. Hudson, on April 27 and 28 by M. H. 
Swenk and on May 1 by Miss Wilson). Miss Wilson saw the Eastern 
Ruby-crow T ned Kinglet on April 18 and the Brown Thrasher on April 21 
(next seen on April 25 by M. H. Swenk). Mr. Hudson saw an European 
Starling in Lincoln on April 21. 

The arrival of the Western House Wren was noted on April 22 by 
Prof. D. B. Whelan (next seen by Miss Wilson on April 24). Miss Wil¬ 
son noted the first Arctic Spotted Towhees on April 22, several of them, 
and they remained in her yard for twelve days visiting her feeding 
board and becoming very tame, this species being seen also by Mr. Hud¬ 
son on April 27 (2) and by Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Swenk in their yard on 
May 3 and 4. Mrs. George O. Smith reported seeing Western Willets at 
the North 27th Street ponds on April 23 (two seen by Mr. Hudson on 
May 4). The Eastern Myrtle Warbler was noted by Miss Wilson on 
April 24 (next seen by Miss Iva B. Swenk on May 3, by M. H. Swenk on 
May 4, and by Mr. Hudson on May 11). Both Miss Wilson and M. H. 
Swenk noted the first Chimney Swifts on April 26, on which date Miss 
Wilson noted also the Common Lincoln Sparrow, several of which re¬ 
mained for several days (seen also by Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Swenk on 
May 4). On April 27, M. H. Swenk noted a Northern American Coot 
(seen also by Mr. Hudson on May 11) and a Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.) 
near Lincoln, while a number of Common Bank Swallows were seen at 
their nesting holes in the cliffs northeast of Ashland (seen at Lincoln 
by Miss Wilson on May 10). Also on April 27, Mr. Hudson noted the 
following additions to the 1935 list at King’s Pond and in the woods 
near the Union Airport: Little Brown Crane (1), Semipalmated Plover 
(2), Spotted Sandpiper (1; next seen May 11), Lesser Yellow-legs 
(about 15; seen by Miss Wilson on May 2, and 10 seen by Mr. Hudson on 
May 11), Pectoral Sandpiper (1; 3 seen May 11), Avocet (2), American 
Barn Owl (2 in a hollow tree), Rough-winged Swallow (5; seen also May 
11). Barn Swallow (2), Northern Blue Jay (2) and Yellow-headed Black¬ 
bird (2 males; 4 seen May 4). Mr. Hudson saw also on this date the 
following previously recorded migrants: Blue-winged Teal (1 pair; one 
male seen also by M. H. Swenk on this day, and 12 by Mr. Hudson on 
May 11), Shoveller (about 30; 6 seen by Mr. Hudson on May 11), Baird 
Sandpiper (about 20; one seen by Mr. Hudson on May 11), Savannah 
Sparrow (subsp.) (common), and Song Sparrow (subsp.) (2). A nest 
of the Western(?) Meadowlark containing four fresh eggs was found 
in a hay meadow in the morning, but later in the day these eggs were 
gone. On April 28, Mr. Hudson noted a male American Eared Grebe (2 
seen by him on May 11), a Semipalmated Sandpiper (6 seen by him on 
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May 11), five female and one male Wilson Phalaropes (seen again by 
him, commonly, on May 4 and 11, and by Chester Ager on May 14), an 
American Barn Owl and a Mockingbird (subsp.) (seen by Miss Wilson 
April 29), all north of Lincoln, and on the same day M. H. Swenk saw an 
American Osprey flying over the Missouri River near Nebraska City, 
many migrating Sparrow Hawks, several Tree Swallows near Nebraska 
City, several Western House Wrens, numerous Eastern Common Blue¬ 
birds along the Missouri, a Mockingbird (identified as the western sub¬ 
species) near Unadilla, and heard several Eastern Common Meadow¬ 
larks singing. He saw also in his yard an Eastern Yellow Warbler 
(noted by Miss Wilson on May 2) and several Gambel Sparrows on 
April 30. These sparrows lingered and were heard singing every morn¬ 
ing until May 4. 

Miss Wilson recorded the Eastern Warbling Vireo (seen on May 13 by 
M. H. Swenk), Clay-colored Sparrow (seen on May 4 by Mr. and Mrs. 
M. H. Swenk and on May 11 by Mr. Hudson) and a big flock of White- 
throated Sparrows on May 1 (the latter seen also by Mr. Hudson on 
May 11). On May 2 she noted the Northern Maryland Yellow-throat 
(found commonly May 11 by Mr. Hudson) and Lark Sparrow (subsp.) 
(next seen on May 5 by Iva B. Swenk), and on the same date Mrs. George 
O. Smith saw an Ovenbird in her yard (next noted by Mr. Hudson on 
May 11 and by Miss Wilson on May 19). On May 3 Miss Wilson saw 
Olive-backed Swainson Thrushes, several of which lingered in her yard 
for some days (seen also by Mr. Hudson May 11 and 25). May 4 ar¬ 
rivals noted by Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Swenk were the Black and White 
Warbler (2; seen by Miss Wilson on May 8), Black-poll Warbler (2; 
next seen by Mr. Hudson on May 11 and 25), Eastern Purple Finch 
(1 female feeding on elm buds) and Harris Sparrow (1; seen also on 
May 11 by Mr. Hudson). Also on May 4, Mr. Hudson added the White- 
rumped Sandpiper (about 20; one seen also May 11) and Vesper Sparrow 
(subsp.) (1). On May 5, M. H. Swenk added the Eastern Orange- 
crowned Warbler (noted by Miss Wilson on May 8), and Miss Iva B. 
Swenk the Eastern Kingbird and Arkansas Kingbird (both next noted 
by M. H. Swenk on May 9). Also on May 5, Miss Wilson noted the Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak (seen by Mr. Hudson on May 9) and the Field Spar¬ 
row (subsp.). Mr. and Mrs. Swenk noted the arrival of the Baltimore 
Oriole on May 6 (next seen by Miss Wilson on May 7 and by Mr. Hudson 
on May 11) and of the Wood Thrush on May 7. Birds noted on May 8 
by Miss Wilson include the Least Flycatcher, Catbird (seen also by Mr. 
Hudson on May 11) and Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush. Mr. and Mrs. 
Swenk noted the first Red-headed Woodpecker on May 9 (also seen by 
Mr. Hudson on May 11 and by Miss Wilson on May 23). Miss Wilson 
noted the Northern Bell Vireo on May 9 and the Orchard Oriole on May 
10 (2 noted May 11 by Mr. Hudson). On May 11 Mr. Hudson at Pioneers 
and Oak Creek Parks listed sixty-two species and added the Sora (2), 
Least Sandpiper (about 15), Stilt Sandpiper (6), American Black Tern 
(3) and Eastern Belted Kingfisher (2). Previously recorded species 
noted May 11 by Mr. Hudson were the Baldpate (3), Lesser Scaup (10), 
and Song Sparrow (subsp.) (1). 

Miss Wilson found May 18 a great warbler day, and noted the Ten¬ 
nessee Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Wilson Pileolated Warbler (seen also 
by Mrs. Fred W. Tyler on June 12) and American Redstart. Many of 
these remained over May 19 and 20, and became very tame. Miss Wilson 
saw the Ruby-throated Hummingbird on May 19, Mr. Hudson noted it 
visiting honeysuckle flowers on the University campus on May 20, and 
Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Swenk noted one visiting mock orange blossoms at 
their home on May 22 and again on May 29. Miss Wilson saw the Alder 
Traill Flycatcher on May 20. Additions noted by Mr. Hudson between 
Lincoln and Weeping Water on May 25 included the Red-tailed Hawk 
(subsp.) (1), Red-bellied Woodpecker (1), Northern Crested Flycatcher 
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(common), Eastern Wood Peewee (1), Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher 
(1), Yellow-throated Vireo (1), Red-eyed Vireo (abundant) and Dic'k- 
cissel (about 8). Tufted Titmice and American Redstarts were seen 
commonly on this trip. Miss Wilson noted the Eastern Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo on May 27. Mrs. Addison E. Sheldon reported a male Rocky 
Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak in Lincoln at her feeding board, quite 
dominating the same, on May 28 to 30, accompanied by a female on May 
29 and 30. Mr. Hudson noted a Western Grebe on the lake in Pioneers 
Park on June 3, and Cedar Waxwings were noted by Mr. Hudson and 
Mrs. Fred W. Tyler on this day. 

Under date of July 9, Mr. L. 0. Horsky sends in the bird notes of the 
Omaha Nature Study Club from where the 1935 first quarter record 
closed, as previously published (antea, iii, pp. 63-64) to the end of the 
migration. In this report Mr. Horsky first draws attention to some of 
the species of birds that wintered in 1934-35 in Fontenelle Forest and the 
various Omaha Parks. These included the Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flicker in Fontenelle Forest and Elmwood Park, the Red-bellied Wood¬ 
pecker in Fontenelle Forest, the Red-headed Woodpecker in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery and Spring Lake Park, the Northern Blue Jay in Fontenelle 
Forest and Forest Lawn Cemetery, the Red-breasted Nuthatch in Elm¬ 
wood Park, the Eastern Robin in Forest Lawn Cemetery, the Eastern 
Common Bluebird in Fontenelle Forest and Forest Lawn Cemetery, and 
the Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet in Elmwood Park. A date for the 
Song Sparrow (subsp.) earlier than that previously published (March 23) 
is of one seen in Elmwood Park on March 17 by Mr. William Marsh. 
Earliest March arrival records overlooked in the previous report referred 
to above include the Cowbird (subsp.), seen at Carter Lake on March 21 
by Miss Mary Ellsworth; the Common Pied-billed Grebe, Lesser Yellow- 
legs, Semipalmated Sandpiper (given in error as the Least Sandpiper in 
the previous report, on page 64) and American Herring Gull, all seen at 
Carter Lake on March 23 by Miss Mary Ellsworth and Mr. L. O. Horsky; 
the Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.) seen in Elmwood Park on March 24 by 
Mr. Marsh; and the Canvas-back and last seen American Golden-eye 
(which latter species wintered), on George’s Lake, and the Bronzed 
Grackle at Elmwood Park, on March 31. 

Mr. Horsky noted the last Northern Shrike (subsp.) near his home at 
60th and Franklin Streets on April 1. The Omaha Nature Study Club 
record gives the Northern Ruddy Duck at Carter Lake on Api’il 7. Mr. 
Marsh saw the Eastern Phoebe, Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet and 
Western Grasshopper Sparrow in Elmwood Park on April 14. On April 
18 Miss Mary Ellsworth noted the first Western Mourning Dove and also 
the last Eastern Slate-colored Junco. The first Brown Thrashers of the 
year were noted on April 21 by Miss Mary Ellsworth, at her home at 
3107 Redick Avenue, and by Mr. Marsh in Elmwood Park. Also on this 
date in Elmwood Park, Mr. Marsh noted the first Eastern Myrtle War¬ 
bler, of which species Miss Mary Ellsworth saw at least sixty individuals 
in the Fontenelle Forest on May 4. Mr. Horsky noted the Eastern Great 
Blue Heron at the heronry on April 24. On April 25 Miss Mary Ells¬ 
worth and Mr. Horsky noted the Greater Yellow-legs at Carter Lake, 
and Mr. Horsky saw the Eastern Belted Kingfisher in Fontenelle Forest. 
On April 27, Miss Mary Ellsworth and Mr. Horsky saw Blue-winged 
Teals and Lesser Scaups at Horseshoe Lake in Fontenelle Forest; Alvin 
L. and Mrs. F. J. Havel noted the first Western House Wren at 1724 
North 56th Street; and Mr. Horsky saw the Red-eyed Eastern Towhee 
in Fontenelle Forest. Mr. Marsh saw the Common Bank Swallow in 
Elmwood Park on April 28. 

The Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler was noted by the Misses Emma 
and Mary Ellsworth, at their home, on May 2, and on May 4 Miss Mary 
Ellsworth noted in Fontenelle Forest the Eastern Green Heron, Ameri- 
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can Black-crowned Night Heron, Pigeon Hawk (subsp.), Northern Mary¬ 
land Yellow-throat, Rose-breasted Grosbeak (seen also in Elmwood 
Park by Mr. Marsh the following day, May 5), Savannah Sparrow 
(subsp.), Chimney Swift, Eastern Warbling Vireo (seen also in Elm¬ 
wood Park on May 5 by Mr. Marsh), Ovenbird and Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, while on this same day Mr. Horsky noted the arrival of the 
Baltimore Oriole at his home. On May 5 Miss Mary Ellsworth noted 
the Common Loon (subsp.) at Miller Park, Mr. Horsky noted the Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker at his home, Mr. Marsh noted the Wood Thrush and 
Olive-backed Swainson Thrush in Elmwood Park (the latter species seen 
also on May 5 by Mrs. J. Franklyn Holly at 5062 Leavenworth Street), 
and members of the Omaha Nature Study Club recorded the Spotted 
Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper (at Horseshoe Lake), Catbird, Wood Thrush, 
Red-eyed Vireo, Yellow Warbler (subsp.), Yellow-breasted Chat and 
White-throated Sparrow in Fontenelle Forest. On May 7 Rev. Henry 
Scherer added the Eastern Kingbird, Olive-sided Flycatcher (subsp.) 
and Rough-winged Swallow to the list, and on May 8 Mr. Horsky at his 
home added the Barn Swallow and Clay-colored Sparrow. May 10 
additions included the Mockingbird (subsp.), seen at 70th and Grover 
Streets by Mr. Frank J. De la Vega, and the Alder Traill Flycatcher, 
Northern Bell Vireo, Tennessee Warbler and Orchard Oriole seen by 
Mr. Horsky at his home. On May 12 Misses Mary Ellsworth and Eliza¬ 
beth Rooney and Mr. Horsky noted the Eastern Wood Peewee at 
Florence, and Mr. Marsh noted the Least Flycatcher, Black-poll Warbler 
and Wilson Pileolated Warbler at Elmwood Park. Mr. Marsh noted the 
Black and White Warbler in Elmwood Park on May 15, and the Misses 
Emma and Mary Ellsworth saw the White Pelican at Carter Lake on 
May 16. On a trip in Fontenelle Forest on May 18 Mr. Horsky added 
the following eleven species: Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.), American 
Black Tern, Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Eastern Whip-poor-will, Long¬ 
billed Marsh Wren (subsp.), Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Northern 
White-eyed Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, Cerulean Warbler, Kentucky 
Warbler and Scarlet Tanager. The following day, in Elmwood Park, 
Mr. Marsh added the five species following: Black-billed Cuckoo, North¬ 
ern Crested Flycatcher, Magnolia Warbler, Chestnut-sided Warbler and 
American Redstart. Miss Mary Ellsworth noted four pairs of Lesser 
Scaups (first seen March 23) on May 21. The first Nighthawk (subsp.) 
was observed by Rev. Scherer on May 23. Mr. Horsky noted the Ameri¬ 
can Bittern at the Fontenelle Reserve on May 24, and on the following 
day in Fontenelle Forest, Rev. Scherer noted a pair of Shovellers (at 
Horseshoe Lake; first noted March 23), the Ruby-throated Humming¬ 
bird, Tree Swallow, Cedar Waxwing (20; 50 seen in spruce and red cedar 
trees in the cemetery at Tekamah, Burt County, on May 30), and Indigo 
Bunting. Also at Tekamah on May 30 Rev. Scherer saw the Dickcissel 
and Lark Sparrow (subsp.), which species had not previously been noted 
at Omaha. 

The Arkansas Kingbird was first noted near his home at 60th and 
Franklin Streets by Mr. Horsky on June 1, was seen at Tekamah on 
June 15 by Rev. Scherer, and was reported as breeding in Elmwood 
Park by Miss Elizabeth Rooney. Rev. Scherer saw the Eastern Least 
Tern and Prothonotary Warbler at Tekamah on June 15, and the 
Acadian Flycatcher there on June 16. Also on June 16, at Macy, 
Thurston County, Rev. Scherer saw the Northern Turkey Vulture, and 
Mr. Marsh saw a pair of Cedar Waxwings at Brownell Hall in Omaha. 
On June 18 at Nashville (between Florence and Fort Calhoun) Rev. 
Scherer saw an American Magpie, and at Decatur on June 23 he saw a 
Cooper Hawk. Miss Bertha Calvert saw the Eastern Cliff Swallow at 
Meadow, Sarpy County, on July 1. 

From the Misses Agness and Susie Callaway, under date of June 26, 
comes the migration record of the Nature Department of the Fairbury 
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Woman’s Club covering the year 1935 to date. In addition to the six¬ 
teen species seen on New Year’s Day by the Misses Callaway and Mrs. 
Charles Richardson, as already recorded (antea, iii, p. 44), the Marsh 
Hawk, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Screech Owl (subsp.), Eastern 
Bob-white, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Brown Creeper and Red-eyed 
Eastern Towhee were listed for that day by others. An American Long¬ 
eared Owl was noted on January 25. The Song Sparrow (subsp.) was 
seen on February 11, the Northern Killdeer on February 21 and the 
Eastern Belted Kingfisher on February 26. 

The American Magpie was seen on March 2, the Cedar Waxwing on 
March 3, the Common Mallard and American Barn Owl on March 6, the 
Wilson Snipe and Eastern Robin on March 7, the Eastern Cowbird on 
March 10 and the Bronzed Grackle on March 12. March 14 brought 
several additions to the list, including the Canada Goose (subsp.), Bald- 
pate, American Pintail, Shoveller, Canvas-back, Great Horned Owl 
(subsp.), and Eastern Phoebe. March 16 arrivals were the Lesser Snow 
Goose, Blue Goose and Redhead. The Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.) 
arrived on March 17, the Field Sparrow (subsp.) on March 19, the 
Western Mourning Dove on March 21 and the Western Willet and East¬ 
ern Golden-crowned Kinglet on March 22. The Red-tailed Hawk 
(subsp.) was seen on March 24, the Green-winged Teal, Blue-winged 
Teal and Northern American Coot on March 26, the White-fronted 
Goose, Sandhill (?) Brown Crane and Semipalmated Plover on March 27, 
the Northern Broad-winged Hawk on March 28, the Migrant Loggerhead 
Shrike on March 29, and the Eastern White-crowned Sparrow on 
March 30. 

On April 1 the Cooper Hawk and Northern Purple Martin were seen. 
The Northern Ruddy Duck was noted on April 2, the Northern Turkey 
Vulture, Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk and Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) 
on April 5, the Tree Swallow and Mocking-bird (subsp.) on April 6, and 
the Vesper Sparrow (subsp.) on April 10. April 15 arrivals were the 
Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.), Least Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper 
and Eastern Myrtle Warbler. The Western House Wren and Arctic 
Spotted Towhee were first noted on April 16. April 17 arrivals included 
the American Eared Grebe, Gadwall, Greater Yellow-legs, Lesser Yellow- 
legs, Baird Sandpiper and Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet. A Hermit 
Thrush was noted April 18 and for some time thereafter. April 19 
arrivals included the Pectoral Sandpiper and Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
On April 20 the Franklin Gull, Savannah Sparrow (subsp.), Lark 
Sparrow (subsp.) and Eastern Chipping Sparrow were noted. The 
Brown Thrasher and Clay-colored Sparrow arrived on April 22, the 
Eastern Kingbird on April 25, the Western Burrowing Owl, Barn 
Swallow and Olive-backed Swainson Thrush on April 26 and the Common 
Pied-billed Grebe and Common Lincoln Sparrow on April 28. The April 
migration closed with the arrival of the Eastern Green Heron and 
Eastern Warbling Vireo on April 30, on which date the last Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco was seen. 

May 1 arrivals included the Arkansas Kingbird, Eastern Blue-gray 
Gnatcatcher, Yellow Warbler (subsp.) and Baltimore Oriole. The 
Chimney Swift, Common Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Black 
and White Warbler and Gambel Sparrow all arrived on May 2. May 3 
brought the Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.) and Eastern Common 
Meadowlark, May 5 the Acadian Flycatcher and Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
and May 6 the Lesser Scaup, Wood Thrush, Northern Gray-cheeked 
Thrush, Orchard Oriole, and Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak. 
The Great Blue Heron (subsp.), American Black-crowned Night Heron, 
Red-breasted Merganser, Spotted Sandpiper and Western Grasshopper 
Sparrow were all noted first on May 7. The Forster Tern and Northern 
Bell Vireo arrived on May 8, on which date the last Tree Sparrow 
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(subsp.) was seen. The Wilson Phalarope was noted May 9. Eighteen 
species were added on the occasion of the annual field day of the Fair- 
bury Woman’s Club on May 10, these being the Sora, Upland Plover, 
Sanderling, Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern Crested Flycatcher, Least 
Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Peewee, Yellow-throated Vireo, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Prothonotary Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, 
Grinnell Common Water-Thrush, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Yellow¬ 
breasted Chat, American Redstart, Scarlet Tanager and Northern Pine 
Siskin. The Northern Phalarope, Catbird and Magnolia Warbler were 
seen on May 12, the American Black Tern, Nighthawk (subsp.) and 
Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler on May 15, the Dowitcher (subsp.). 
Stilt Sandpiper and Alder Traill Flycatcher on May 16 and the Wilson 
Pileolated Warbler on May 20. The last Harris Sparrow was seen on 
May 20. A Ruby-throated Hummingbird was noted on May 30. 

The Western Blue Grosbeak was not noted until June 2, the Dickcissel 
until June 9, and the Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo until June 12. The 
Black-billed Cuckoo was noted on June 23, but the American Bittern, 
Eastern Least Bittern, Indigo Bunting and some others of the summer 
residents had not been noted up to June 26. Under date of July 1, the 
Misses Callaway add that a Northern Ruddy Duck was still lingering 
at the sand-pit lake near their home on that date. 

The Nature Study Department of the Fairbury Woman’s Club held 
its Annual Field Day on Friday, May 10. The field party left Fairbury 
at 6:30 A. M. and drove first to Rose Creek Park, where the birds were 
observed until 9:00 A. M., at which time twenty-five members break¬ 
fasted in the woods. The party then divided into smaller groups, one 
visiting the sand pit at Crystal Springs for water birds and the other 
parties the various parks. The composite list, compiled in the afternoon, 
showed 110 birds, as follows: Common Pied-billed Grebe, Great Blue 
Heron (subsp.), Eastern Green Heron, Gadwall, Baldpate, American 
Pintail, Green-winged Teal, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, Lesser Scaup, 
Canvas-back, Northern Ruddy Duck, American Buff-breasted Merganser, 
Northern Turkey Vulture, Cooper Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk 
(subsp.), Eastern Bob-white, Sora, Northern American Coot, Northern 
Killdeer, Wilson Snipe, Upland Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, Eastern Soli¬ 
tary Sandpiper, Western Willet, Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, 
Baird Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Sanderling, 
Wilson Phalarope, American Black Tern, Western Mourning Dove, 
Western Burrowing Owl, Nighthawk (subsp.), Chimney Swift, Eastern 
Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Wood¬ 
pecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern 
Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Least Flycatcher, Eastern Wood 
Peewee, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, Tree Swallow, Common Bank 
Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Northern Purple 
Martin, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped 
Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Western 
House Wren, Mockingbird (subsp.), Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Eastern 
Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Northern Gray¬ 
cheeked Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, Migrant Loggerhead Shrike, Northern Bell Vireo, Yellow- 
throated Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Eastern Warbling Vireo, Black and 
White Warbler, Prothonotary Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Eastern 
Yellow Warbler, Eastern Myrtle Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Grinnell 
Common Water-Thrush, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Northern Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, American Redstart, Eastern Com¬ 
mon Meadowlark, Western Meadowlark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Red¬ 
winged Blackbird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, 
Eastern Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, Eastern Cardinal, Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak, Northern Pine Siskin, Eastern American Goldfinch, Red-eyed 
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Eastern Towhee, Arctic Spotted Towhee, Western Lark Sparrow, Lark 
Sparrow (subsp.), Harris Sparrow, Eastern White-crowned Sparrow, 
Gambel Sparrow, Clay-colored Sparrow, Western Field Sparrow and 
Common Lincoln Sparrow. Several birds that had been seen at Fair- 
bury during the preceding few days, including (Sandhill ?) Brown 
Cranes, Franklin Gulls and Forster Terns, were not in evidence on 
May 10. 

Under dates of May 20 and 30, and June 6, Mrs. A. H. Jones sends in 
the migration records of the Brooking Bird Club from March 24, when 
the last account as published in the Review terminated (antea, iii, pp. 
64-65), to May 30. Miss M. Caryle Sylla saw the Northern American 
Coot and Eastern Belted Kingfisher on March 24. Miss Zetta Rowe 
observed the first Northern Purple Martin on April 6. On April 7 Mrs. 
Addison Adams saw a Pigeon Hawk (subsp.). The Eastern Myrtle 
Warbler and Eastern Cowbird were seen on April 9 by Miss Margaret 
Diemer and Mrs. F. L. Youngblood, respectively. Mr. Ollie Buzzard saw 
eight White Pelicans on Crystal Lake on April 12, on which date Mrs. 
A. E. Olsen saw the Canvas-back and Mrs. A. M. Jones the Western 
Burrowing Owl. Miss Nelle Rowe saw the Northern Blue Jay and Miss 
Diemer the Eastern Common Meadowlark on April 14. On April 15 
Miss Diemer saw a Savannah Sparrow (subsp.). On April 17 Mesdames 
A. H. and A. M. Jones, with Miss Sylla, saw the Eastern Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet and Gambel Sparrow. The Lark Sparrow was noted by Mes¬ 
dames J. D. Fuller and A. M. Jones and Miss Sylla on April 18. Mrs. 
A. M. Jones noted the arrival of the Franklin Gull on April 19, on 
which date Miss Sylla saw the Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch and 
Western House Wren. Mr, A. M. Brooking reports that on the Wood 
River on April 19 he saw a large flight of American Herring Gulls. 
Arrivals noted April 21 included the Northern Turkey Vulture, Wilson 
Snipe, Western Willet, Lesser Yellow-legs and Arctic Spotted Towhee 
seen by Miss Diemer, the Common Bank Swallow and Brewer Blackbird 
seen by Miss Sylla, and the Western (?) Mockingbird, Rough-winged 
Swallow and Red-eyed Eastern Towhee seen by Mrs. A. H. Jones. Mr. 
Brooking reports that after the rain on April 23 the countryside was 
alive with migrating shore birds. April 23 arrivals included the Solitary 
Sandpiper (subsp.), Wilson Phalarope, Brown Thrasher, Eastern White- 
crowned Sparrow and Common Lincoln Sparrow, seen by Mesdames A. 
H. and A. M. Jones, and the Yellow-headed Blackbird seen by them and 
Miss Martha Cousley. Mrs. A. M. Jones saw a Northern Sharp-shinned 
Hawk and Miss Diemer saw the Northern (?) Maryland Yellow-throat 
on April 23. On April 24 Mrs. A. H. Jones first saw a pair of Pink¬ 
sided Juncos in her yard (where they subsequently remained for a week 
and were observed many times) and further noted the Black and White 
Warbler with Miss Diemer, the Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler with 
Mrs. Olsen, and the Eastern Green Heron, Bewick Wren (subsp.) and 
Clay-colored Sparrow with Mrs. A. M. Jones. The Mesdames Jones 
followed the Bewick Wren for several blocks in town and obtained sev¬ 
eral good views of it. Also on April 24 Mrs. Dwight Thomas saw the 
American Black-crowned Night Heron and Eastern (?) Chipping Spar¬ 
row, and Mrs. A. M. Brooking and Miss Sylla saw the Eastern Brown 
Creeper (last seen) and White-throated Sparrow. April 25 brought the 
Semipalmated Plover, seen by Mrs. A. M. Jones and Mrs. J. D. Fuller, 
the Greater Yellow-legs, seen by Miss Sylla, the Bonaparte Gull, seen 
by Mrs. Olsen, the Common Tern, seen by Mrs. Brooking and Miss Sylla, 
and the Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, seen by Miss Diemer. April 
26 arrivals were the American Eared Grebe, Least Sandpiper, Long¬ 
billed Dowitcher, Sanderling and American Common Pipit, all noted by 
Miss Diemer, who saw also the Pectoral Sandpiper on April 27. On 
April 28 Mrs. A. H. Jones added the Treganza (?) Great Blue Heron, 
the Eastern Kingbird and Northern Crested Flycatcher (both seen at 
Red Cloud) and Barn Swallow, and on April 29 she added the Semi- 
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palmated Sandpiper. Mrs. Jesse E. Marian saw an American Bittern 
on April 28. 

May 1 birds were the Chimney Swift, seen by Miss Diemer, the first 
Hastings reports of the Eastern Kingbird (Mrs. Dwight Thomas) and 
Northern Crested Flycatcher (Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones), the 
Eastern Warbling Vireo, seen by Mrs. Youngblood, the Black-poll 
Warbler, seen by Miss Sylla, the Baltimore Oriole, seen by Mrs. A. M. 
Jones, thq Rose-breasted Grosbeak, seen by Mrs. J. D. Cams, and the 
Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak, seen by Mrs. A. M. Jones. Mrs. 
A. H. Jones saw the Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush on May 2 and, with 
Miss Cousley, the Arkansas Kingbird and Eastern Yellow Warbler on 
May 5. On May 8 Miss Diemer saw the Spotted Sandpiper and Miss 
Sylla the Least Flycatcher and Wood Thrush. On May 9 Mrs. A. H. 
Jones saw the Red-headed Woodpecker, Miss Diemer the Northern Audu¬ 
bon Warbler and Mrs. A. M. Jones the Northern Pine Siskin. Miss 
Sylla saw the Northern Ruddy Duck on May 10. Miss Diemer saw the 
Red-eyed Vireo on May 11, and, with Mrs. Youngblood, the Catbird, 
while Mrs. Youngblood saw also the American Redstart. Mr. Brooking 
reports that Mr. A. J. Leonard, an old hunter, unmistakably identified 
twenty-one Long-billed Curlews on the lagoon near Glenvil, Clay 
County, on May 11. On May 12 Miss Diemer saw the Ferruginous 
Rough-legged Hawk, the Baird Sandpiper and the Stilt Sandpiper, Miss 
Sylla the Tree Swallow, the Misses Rowe the Ovenbird, Mrs. Olsen the 
Orchard Oriole, and Mrs. Addison Adams the Lark Bunting. Later, 
Lark Buntings were very numerous along the country roads and Miss 
Rowe had a pair in her yard in east Hastings on May 26. On a trip to 
the Platte River on May 30 many of them were seen. Mrs. A. H. Jones 
noted the Tennessee Warbler on May 16 and Miss Diemer the Magnolia 
Warbler on May 17 (since when it was seen every day for the following 
three days in different parts of the city) and also on May 17 Mesdames 
A. H. and A. M. Jones and Miss Sylla saw the Bay-breasted Warbler. 
May 18, on the Annual Field Day of the Brooking Bird Club, five birds 
were added, viz., the White-rumped Sandpiper (Mr. A. M. Brooking), 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird (reported nearly every day May 19 to 25, 
in every part of the city, often two at a time) and Eastern Nashville 
Warbler (Mrs. Roy Peterson), Long-tailed (?) Chat (Miss Sylla) and 
Lazuli Bunting (a male, Mrs. A. H. Jones; later both a male and 
female were seen by different persons in Highland Park and the ad¬ 
joining bird reserve and on June 4 at the same place different observers 
saw 4 males and 2 females). Miss Diemer added the Black-throated 
Green Warbler on May 19, and Mr. Donald Karr collected a Baird Spar¬ 
row at Juniata, west of Hastings, also on May 19. May 20 additions 
were the American Black Tern (Mrs. D. P. Jones), Alder Traill Fly¬ 
catcher (Miss Diemer), Blackburnian Warbler (Mrs. A. M. Jones), 
Louisiana Water-Thrush (Mrs. Addison Adams), Mourning Warbler 
(Mrs. Youngblood and others, at different places), Canada Warbler 
(Mrs. Roy Peterson), Scarlet Tanager (Miss Sylla), and Western Blue 
Grosbeak (Miss Sylla and Mrs. Brooking). The last mentioned bird 
lingered in the southwestern part of Hastings for several days, and was 
subsequently seen by several other observers. On May 21 there were 
added the Nighthawk (subsp.) (Winston Jones), Northern Bell Vireo, 
Blue-headed Solitary Vireo, and Indigo Bunting (Mrs. Charles Rants, 
in her yard, and Mrs. Addison Adams). Like the Western Blue Gros¬ 
beak, this last mentioned bird lingered in southwestern Hastings for 
several days and was identified by several observers. The Red-backed 
Sandpiper was added on May 22 by Miss Sylla and Mrs. A. M. Brooking, 
and the Cape May Warbler by Miss Sylla. Mrs. A. M. Jones saw a 
Long-eared Owl on May 23. The following were added on May 26: 
Black-bellied Plover (2 seen by Mrs. A. H. Jones, north of town, and 8 
by Miss Diemer, just outside the city limits), Ruddy Turnstone (1 seen 
by Miss Diemer), Forster Tern (1 seen by Miss Diemer), Cedar Wax- 
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wing (flock of 25 seen by Mrs. Youngblood) Bobolink (Mrs. A. H. Jones), 
and Dickcissel (Mrs. A. H. Jones). On May 28 the Eastern Least Tern 
was observed by Miss Diemer. The Bewick Wren was again seen on 
May 30, this time in her yard on three different occasions by Mrs. C. A. 
Heartwell. On a trip to the meadows at the Platte River on May 30 
the Northern American Coot, Franklin Gull, American Black Tern, many 
Bobolinks, and two Northern Pine Siskins (in a flock of Goldfinches) 
were seen by Mrs. A. H. Jones, 

Mrs. Jones further remarks that the first heavy rain at Hastings, 
amounting to about two and a half inches, came on the evening of April 
23, and that since that date there has been a large lagoon on South 
Elm Avenue, alongside Highway No. 6, where practically all of the 
water and shore bird records since that date have been made, including 
the presence of Lesser Snow Geese. On the evening of the first big rain, 
April 23, the Bronzed Grackles made their return to Hastings, bringing 
with them numbers of Red-winged Blackbirds and, more unusually, of 
Yellow-headed Blackbirds. On the evening of April 23, seven Yellow¬ 
headed Blackbirds were counted within a half block from the Jones 
residence, and on the following evening Mrs. A. M. Jones counted thirty 
of them with the grackles in the city. Later Eastern Cowbirds were 
also found consorting with the grackles. On May 26 Miss Diemer saw 
also at a lagoon just off the pavement near town the Shoveller (19), 
Northern Ruddy Duck (3), Northern American Coot (50), Black-bellied 
Plover (8 in a pasture with Franklin Gulls), Ruddy Turnstone (1), 
Spotted Sandpiper (1), Baird Sandpiper (10), Least Sandpiper (50), 
Stilt Sandpiper (3), Franklin Gull (about 200), Wilson Phalarope (4), 
American Black Tern (30), Nighthawk (subsp.) (2), Ruby-throated 
Hummingbird (1), and Lark Bunting (50 or more). Eastern White- 
crowned, Gambel and White-throated Sparrows were unusually numerous 
in the Hastings vicinity this spring. On the evening of May 3 six White- 
throated Sparrows were seen at the same time at the same bird bath. 
Wherever dandelions flourished, the Eastern Chipping and Clay-colored 
Sparrows were seen feeding upon the seeds in flocks. Thousands of 
Franklin Gulls were seen about the lagoons, and also in flight, during the 
rainy period of May 17 to 20.* During this same period warblers visited 
the Hastings locality in unprecedented numbers. Where before but 
single records of the Magnolia Warbler were rarely secured, on May 17 
to 20 this bird was seen in different parts of Hastings every day, and 
on May 19 Mrs. Jones saw one also at Minden. Probably because of the 
rain, the warblers spent much of their time feeding on the ground, which 
gave an unusually good opportunity to observe them. 

The Brooking Bird Club of Hastings held its Annual Field Day on 
Saturday, May 18. The trip as originally planned could not be taken 
because it had rained throughout the preceding night and rained all of 
the day of the trip. However, about 10:00 A. M., ten observers started 
out in cars and made the round of the city parks and a lagoon on South 
Elm Avenue. Lunch was eaten at the Hastings Municipal Museum, at 
which time a composite list of fifty-seven birds was compiled, as fol¬ 
lows: Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, Franklin Gull, Northern American 
Coot, Northern Killdeer, Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, Baird 
Sandpiper, White-rumped Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Wilson 
Phalarope, Western Mourning Dove, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 


*The Franklin Gulls lingered about the lagoons and fields in the 
Hastings vicinity for an unprecedentedly long period this year. Mr. A. 
M. Brooking reports that there were many large flocks of them feeding 
in the fields by day and resting in the lagoons at night as late as June 
25, but by the end of the month the large flocks had disappeared, though 
there were some smaller flocks and individual birds still to be seen flying 
over the lagoons as late as July 11.—Ed. 
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Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Least Fly¬ 
catcher, Common Bank Swallow, Northern Purple Martin, Northern 
Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Western 
House Wren, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Olive-backed 
Swainson Thrush, Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush, Eastern Warbling 
Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Eastern Orange- 
crowned Warbler, Eastern Nashville Warbler, Eastern Yellow Warbler, 
Magnolia Warbler, Eastern Myrtle Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Oven- 
bird, Northern Maryland Yellow-throat, Long-tailed (?) Chat, American 
Redstart, Western Meadowlark, Red-winged Blackbird, Orchard Oriole, 
Baltimore Oriole, Brewer Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, Rocky Mountain 
Black-headed Grosbeak, Lazuli Bunting, Eastern American Goldfinch, 
Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Harris Sparrow, Eastern White-crowned 
Sparrow, Eastern Chipping Sparrow and Clay-colored Sparrow. The 
Magnolia Warbler was observed by eight of the ten members of the field 
party. The most unusual bird of the day was the male Lazuli Bunting, 
which was seen by Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Jones in their own back yard. 
He was first sighted in a cherry tree, then flew to the ground, and then 
up to a bare branch of a bush about two feet from the ground, where he 
posed while Mr. and Mrs. Jones observed him from their kitchen window. 

Under date of June 28, Mr. Harold Turner continues from his previous 
report (antea , iii, pp. 65 and 66) upon his 1935 bird observations made 
near Holstein, Adams County. He states that during the month of April 
both the Red-tailed and Sparrow Hawks, the Migrant Loggerhead Shrike 
and the Western Meadowlark were noted frequently. The first Western 
Burrowing Owls were seen on April 6. The Western Mourning Dove 
arrived on April 10, the Franklin Gull on April 13 and the Cowbird 
(subsp.) on April 18. A Long-billed Curlew was seen on April 20, and 
within the next few days three or four more of them were seen. An 
adult male that was shot on April 21 in Adams County proved to be 
the Northern Long-billed Curlew (Numenius americanus occidentals), 
and not the more southern and form breeding in Nebraska. It measures 
in millimeters as follows: Length, 490; wing, 246.8; tail, 100; culmen, 
112. Following the rain of April 23 and 24, which filled many lagoons 
and ponds, American Pintails, Blue-winged Teals, Shovellers, Western 
Willets and Franklin Gulls all became quite numerous. On April 24 the 
arrival of the Arkansas Kingbird, Western House Wren, Mockingbird 
(subsp.) and Yellow-headed Blackbird was noted, and a pair of American 
Barn Owls was seen along Sand Creek. Migrant Northern Blue Jays 
and Eastern White-crowned Sparrows were seen on April 26. The first 
Brown Thrasher was noted on April 28 and the first Tree Swallow on 
May 3, on which latter date a Harris Sparrow was seen. The Wilson 
Phalarope was noted on May 4, the Eastern Kingbird on May 5, the 
Orchard Oriole on May 6, the Baltimore Oriole on May 7 and the Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker and Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak on 
May 8. Mr. Turner rioted two Northern Crested Flycatchers on May 9. 
Several Yellow Warblers (subsp.) and two Lark Buntings were seen on 
May 11. A pair of Eastern Cardinals visited the Turner yard on May 12. 
May 16 brought a pair of Maryland Yellow-throats (subsp.), a Long¬ 
tailed Chat and a male American Redstart. A pair of the Redstarts was 
noted the next day, and also the first Barn Swallow and Western Blue 
Grosbeak and several more Lark Buntings, mostly males. On May 19 
American Black Terns were seen, on May 20 three flying White Pelicans 
were noted, on May 21 the first Nighthawk (subsp.) and Catbird, as well 
as several more American Redstarts were seen. On May 22 several 
Black-poll Warblers, on May 23 the Black and White Warbler and on 
May 26 a Least Flycatcher were noted. Lark Buntings were seen again, 
and heard singing, after a shower on June 5, and the first Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo was noted on June 16. 
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Under date of May 31, Mr. Charles S. Ludlow of Red Cloud sends in 
his migration list from April 12, where the previously published portion 
of his 1935 record (antea, iii, pp. 66-67) ended, to May 30. Twelve 
Brown Cranes (subsp.?) and five Franklin Gulls, previously first re¬ 
corded for March 15 and April 9, respectively, were seen by Mr. Edward 
Tennant on April 18. Five White Pelicans were reported present at 
Pawnee Lake east of town April 18 to 22. The Northern Purple Martin 
was first noted April 19 (1) and was common April 30 (4). Also on 
April 19, an Eastern Green Heron was seen (again seen on May 30), 
while Eastern Sparrow Hawks and Eastern Screech Owls were found 
nesting in old woodpecker holes in the same cottonwood tree that they 
had occupied in former years, the Eastern Robins had started nest¬ 
building (having been held back in this undertaking by the dust storms) 
and the last Eastern Slate-colored Juncos (8) of the season were noted. 
On April 20 four Northern Broad-winged Hawks and a Prairie Falcon 
were seen (the latter species seen also on April 27 and May 2 and 3), 
and the Eastern Phoebe (1; seen also May 12), Rough-winged Swallow 
(2; common April 28 and May 2) and Eastern Cardinal (1) were seen. 
On April 23 Mr. Ben Pegg reported the Upland Plover (1; next noted 
May 12, 5) and Lark Bunting (1), and stated also that since the last lone 
Pinon Jay had been noted at his corn-crib, on March 17, all four of these 
birds had reappeared and were coming regularly to his cribs for feed. 
They remained until May 12. On April 24 the Western House Wren (1; 
seen also April 25 and 26 and common May 4) and Mockingbird (subsp.) 
(1; seen also April 26) arrived, while on April 25 the Brown Thrasher 
(1; seen also April 26, common May 1) and Eastern White-crowned 
Sparrow (3; seen also April 26) were noted. April 26 arrivals were the 
Eastern Myrtle Warbler (3, common April 27) and Northern Audubon 
Warbler (1, common April 27), but neither of these two species were as 
plentiful as usual. April 27 arrivals were the Barn Swallow (2; common 
April 29) and Western Grasshopper Sparrow (3; seen also April 28 and 
May 4). On April 28 the new arrivals were the Yellow-headed Black¬ 
bird (30, including both sexes; flock of 70 seen April 29), Cowbird 
(subsp.) (40, including both sexes; seen also April 29), Red-eyed East¬ 
ern Towhee (2; common April 30), Arctic Spotted Towhee (1; common 
April 29), Clay-colored Sparrow (4; common May 3 to 6) and Gambel 
Sparrow (4; common April 29). On April 29 were noted the Eastern 
Warbling Vireo (1; one seen also April 30 1 , common May 1 and 2) and 
White-throated Sparrow (2; seen also April 30 and May 1). The closing 
day of April brought the Wilson Snipe (11; seen by Ben Pegg), North¬ 
ern Blue Jay (2; seen by Ben Pegg, common May 1) and Lazuli Bunting 
(1; seen by Harold Ludlow). The White-rumped Loggerhead Shrike, 
first noted on April 10, was again seen on April 30. 

Birds arriving on May 1 were the Arkansas Kingbird (1; common 
May 2 and 7, nesting May 21), Least Flycatcher (1), Baltimore Oriole 
(1; seen also May 2 and common May 8) and Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
(1 8*; both sexes May 7, common May 9 and 12). By May 1 the Eastern 
Robins had nearly finished their nests and the Red-winged Blackbirds 
and Bronzed Grackles were nest-building. May 2 brought the Eastern 
Orange-crowned Warbler (1; seen also May 4), and in the evening a 
large mixed flock of Yellow-headed Blackbirds, Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Bronzed Grackles and Cowbirds settled in the trees around the house 
for the night. May 3 the Eastern Kingbird (1; common May 8, nesting 
May 20) and Vesper Sparrow (4; seen also May 4), were noted. May 4 
brought an abundance of birds, including the following species: Solitary 
Sandpiper (subsp.) (2; also May 6), American Black Tern (12; also 
May 10), Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.) (3; common May 5 and 7), 
and a number of sparrows that apparently had been held back by the 
dust storms, including the Lark Sparrow (subsp.) (2; common May 5), 
Chipping Sparrow (subsp.), Eastern White-crowned Sparrow (present 
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commonly to May 13), White-throated Sparrow and Song Sparrow 
(subsp.). The nesting Saskatchewan Horned Larks were plentiful on 
this date (as also on May 6 and 7 and subsequently), and a pair of 
Eastern Cardinals was seen (also on May 5). On May 7 were noted the 
Eastern Yellow Warbler (2, both sexes; common May 9 and subse¬ 
quently) and Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak (1; both sexes 
common May 8). On May 7 Harold Ludlow found the nest of a Marsh 
Hawk containing one egg on the ground south of the river. Large 
flocks of Franklin Gulls were seen on May 8, and others on May 12 
(16) and 24 (17). May 9 arrivals included the Wood Thrush (1; common 
May 10) and Western Blue Grosbeak (1; both sexes common May 12 
and nesting May 27). On May 9 Eastern American Goldfinches in the 
summer dress were noted (4), and these were commonly seen on May 
10, 11 and 12 and subsequently. May 11 arrivals included the Northern 
Bell Vireo (2; common May 12, paired May 20 and 21), Orchard Oriole 
(4, including both sexes, seen also May 12) and Indigo Bunting (2; 
common May 12). The Catbird was reported by Mrs. Ludlow on May 
12 (1), was next seen by Mr. Ludlow on May 13, was common on May 
15, and was nesting on May 20. On May 13 both the Western House 
Wren and Brown Thrasher were building nests. The Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker was first seen May 14, and was common May 15 (3). The 
American Redstart was noted May 15 (2), and also on May 17, 18, 20 
and 21. The Scarlet Tanager was reported as seen on May 16. On May 
18 three Olive-backed Swainson Thrushes were seen, and also on May 19 
and 20. On May 20, as a result of the rains, more kinds and numbers 
of birds than usual put in an appearance, with the abatement of the 
dust storms. These included a flock of eight Blue-winged Teals seen 
flying north, a Ruby-throated Hummingbird visiting the columbine 
blossoms, an Alder Traill Flycatcher (seen also May 21, 22 and 23), 
numerous Common Bank Swallows (seen also May 16, 18 and 20) and 
Eastern Cliff Swallows (seen also May 18 and 19), a Grinnell Common 
Water-Thrush (seen also May 21 and 24), a male Long-tailed( ?) Chat 
(of which a pair was seen May 21, 22 and 23), and four Harris Sparrows 
(seen also May 21, 22 and 23). Four Nighthawks (subsp.) were seen 
on May 24, on which date a pair of Eastern(?) Bob-whites was also 
seen, as well as on May 25, 27 and 28. Mr. Ludlow says these birds do 
not increase in the Red Cloud vicinity. The Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo 
arrived on May 27 (1; also May 28), and the Dickcissel arrived May 29 
(4; also May 30). 

Under dates of May 23, 28 and 29, Mrs. George W. Trine of Red 
Cloud, reports on her bird migration list for 1935 in that locality. She 
states that the migration at Red Cloud seems to have been much heavier 
this spring than for years, and that up to the date of her writing she 
had personally listed ninety-six species. In addition to the birds seen 
by Mrs. Trine herself, she reports that earlier in the spring flocks of 
White-fronted Geese were reported as seen near Red Cloud, while friends 
living near Pawnee Lake told her that Long-billed Curlews had been 
common there this spring. Mrs. Trine says that either there are more 
species to be found at Red Cloud than there used to be or else she has 
become more observant in recent years. Her personal list follows. 

An Eastern Robin was seen on January 12. On February 28 a small 
flock of Northern Pine Siskins was noted. Two Northern Killdeers were 
noted on March 3. March 10 brought five Common Mallards and a flock 
of Red-winged Blackbirds (subsp.). A Western Mourning Dove was 
seen March 13, and a single Pinon Jay on March 14. A flock of Western 
Meadowlarks arrived March 17. On March 20 a Northern Yellow- 
shafted Flicker was seen, on March 26 two Bronzed Grackles, and on 
March 31 a Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.) and a White-rumped Loggerhead 
Shrike. A flock of Lesser Snow Geese was noted April 5, on which day 
five Northern Purple Martins returned. April 7 a Sparrow Hawk 
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(subsp.) was seen. Three Eastern Slate-colored Juncos were seen on 
April 10, the last for the season. Two Eastern Phoebes were noted on 
April 13, and seven Western Grasshopper Sparrows on April 19. A Red- 
bellied Woodpecker was seen on April 20. April 21 additions included 
the Common Pied-billed Grebe (6), White Pelican (5), Northern Ruddy 
Duck (4), Northern American Coot (many) and Northern Bald Eagle 
(1). The Northern Bald Eagle apparently was the mate to one that 
was killed near Pawnee Lake about April 21, which specimen was 
mounted by Mr. A. M. Brooking at Hastings. April 23 arrivals were 
the Western House Wren (1), Brown Thrasher (1), Arctic Spotted 
Towhee (5), and Eastern White-crowned Sparrow (3). A Western 
Lark Sparrow was seen April 25, and one each of the Eastern Wood 
Pewee and Northern Blue Jay on April 26. April 28 arrivals were the 
Eastern Kingbird (3), Common Bank Swallow (7), and Eastern 
Warbling Vireo (1). On April 29 the Arkansas Kingbird (3), Eastern 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet (1), Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.) (1), Rocky 
Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak (1), Eastern American Goldfinch (4), 
Leconte Sparrow (1), and Harris Sparrow (1), were added to the year’s 
list, and the last Tree Sparrow of the season was noted. April closed 
with the arrival of a flock of Franklin Gulls on April 30. 

May 1 additions were the Black and White Warbler (2), Eastern 
Yellow Warbler (1), and Rose-breasted Grosbeak (1). On May 3, the 
Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush (2), Western Henslow Sparrow (3), 
and White-throated Sparrow (4), were added. One Eastern Orange- 
crowned Warbler and four Myrtle Warblers were seen on May 4. May 
5 arrivals included the Saskatchewan Horned Lark (3), Western (?) 
Mockingbird (3), Northern Bell Vireo (2), Northern Audubon Warbler 
(1), and Western Field Sparrow (4). A Baltimore Oriole was seen 
May 7, and two Orchard Orioles on May 9, on which latter date five 
Barn Swallows were seen. The Common Lincoln Sparrow arrived May 
10 (4) and the Catbird May 11 (1). May 12 brought an even dozen 
additions to Mrs. Trine’s list, as follows: American Pintail (1), Blue¬ 
winged Teal (flock), Wilson Snipe (numerous), Lesser Yellow-legs (8), 
Dowitcher (subsp.) (7), Wilson Phalarope (2), Forster Tern (2), Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker (1), European Starling (see General Notes this 
issue), Yellow-headed Blackbird (flock), Brewer Blackbird (flock), and 
Indigo Bunting (3). Two Alder Traill Flycatchers were seen on May 
15, one Prothonotary Warbler on May 18, and two Long-tailed (?) Chats 
on May 19. These two Chats remained until May 26. They became 
quite tame, and Mrs. Trine fed them moistened bread at the back door. 
One of them had a broad white line over the eye and the other had this 
line only about one-third as wide. On May 28 another Chat, with the 
line over the eye still narrower, put in an appearance, but remained only 
the one day. May 20 additions were the Ruby-throated Hummingbird 
(1), Olive-backed Swainson Thrush (2), Mourning Warbler (2), and 
American Redstart (2). A Sennett Nighthawk and a White-breasted 
Nuthatch were seen on May 21. A Veery (subsp.) was seen on May 
22, an Ovenbird and two Clay-colored Sparrows on May 23, two Eastern 
Nashville Warblers on May 24, and two Spotted Sandpipers, a Northern 
Crested Flycatcher, hundreds of Tree Swallows (lined up on a telephone 
wire at Pawnee Lake), a Wood Thrush, two Bobolinks, and six Dick- 
cissels, on May 26. The Veery was with Mrs. Trine just the one day, 
and this species had not been seen by her for years previously. On May 
27 she saw five Cedar Waxwings and two Tennessee Warblers. On May 
29 at the Republican River, then running bank full, she saw some Bona¬ 
parte Gulls. 

Under date of June 20, Mrs. Carl N. Collister has sent the migration 
record of herself, Mrs. A. H. Bivans, Mr. Wilson Tout, Mr. H. E. 
Weakley and other members of the North Platte Bird Club, for 1935, 
with the comment that birds were abundant during the year, which was 
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an unusually favorable one for bird study. Resident species noted on 
January 1 included the Bob-white (subsp.), Western Great Horned Owl, 
Northern Short-eared Owl, Northern Downy Woodpecker, American 
Magpie, Eastern Crow and Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee. The 
Desert (?) Horned Lark was seen on January 2, the Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker on January 3, the Marsh Hawk on January 5, the Pale 
American Goldfinch on January 6, the Northern Blue Jay on January 7, 
the Screech Owl (subsp.) on January 10, and the Greater Prairie Chicken 
and Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker on January 28. Winter visitors 
seen in January included the Evening Grosbeak (subsp.), Eastern Slate- 
colored Junco, Shufeldt Oregon Junco and Western Tree Sparrow on 
January 1, the Common Red-shafted Flicker on January 4, the Northern 
Shrike (subsp.) on January 5, the Townsend Solitaire on January 15, 
and the American Rough-legged Hawk on January 28. Birds normally 
migrants were seen in January, including the Common Mallard on 
January 1, the American Buff-breasted Merganser and Thick-billed Red¬ 
winged Blackbird on January 5, the Eastern Belted Kingfisher on 
January 10, the American Pintail and Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.) on 
January 13, and the Eastern Robin on January 24. 

On February 2, the Pigeon Hawk (subsp.), Northern Killdeer and a 
gull of uncertain identification were seen. The Swainson Hawk and 
Western Meadowlark were seen on February 10. The Sparrow Hawk 
(subsp.), Rusty Blackbird and Brewer Blackbird were noted February 
17. February 21 brought the Green-winged Teal and February 22 the 
Mountain Bluebird and Alaska (?) Lapland Longspur. An American 
Barn Owl was seen on February 23. March 1 brought more Eastern 
Robins, March 2 the Common Canada Goose, March 3 the Canvas-back, 
March 4 the Sandhill (?) Brown Crane, and March 10 the American 
Herring Gull and Ring-billed Gull. On March 13 Prairie Sharp-tailed 
Grouse were seen. The Gadwall, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller and Red¬ 
breasted Merganser were seen on March 17, on which date the Eastern 
Cardinal was also observed. A Prairie Falcon was seen on March 20. 
On March 22 the last Northern Shrike (subsp.) was seen and the 
Eastern Common Bluebird arrived. On March 23 the Townsend Solitaire 
was last seen, and also a Northern Turkey Vulture. March 24 arrivals 
were the Baldpate, Northern American Coot and Western Mourning 
Dove, and the Mountain Bluebird was last seen. Long-billed Curlews 
(subsp.) were seen on March 26. March 28 brought the Bronzed 
Grackle, March 30 the Eastern Least Bittern and March 31 the Wilson 
Snipe. 

The Greater Yellow-legs was seen April 2, the Redhead April 3 and 
the Lesser Scaup on April 4, on which latter date the Northern Blue 
Jay was again seen. On April 10, the White-fronted Goose was noted, 
on April 11 the American Black-crowned Night Heron, on April 12 the 
White Pelican, Lesser Canada Goose, Lesser Snow Goose, Northern 
Ruddy Duck, Hooded Merganser and Lesser Yellow-legs. A Treganza 
(?) Great Blue Heron was seen April 13. The last Western Tree 
Sparrow was noted April 14. On April 18, the Eastern White-crowned 
Sparrow was seen, on April 20 the Eastern Phoebe, Cowbird (subsp.), 
Western Vesper Sparrow and Eastern Fox Sparrow were seen, and on 
April 21 the Dakota (?) Song Sparrow was recorded. April 23 arrivals 
included the Least Sandpiper, Long-billed Dowitcher, Buff-breasted 
Sandpiper, Wilson Phalarope and Common Bank Swallow. The Franklin 
Gull, Eastern Kingbird, Eastern Myrtle Warbler and Yellow-headed 
Blackbird were recorded on April 24 and the Forster Tern on April 25. 
On April 26 the Evening Grosbeak (subsp.) was last seen and the 
Eastern Slate-colored Junco was last observed. Arrivals on this date 
were the Common Pied-billed Grebe, Spotted Sandpiper, Avocet, White- 
rumped Loggerhead Shrike, Black and White Warbler and Western Field 
Sparrow. The Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk was also seen on April 
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26. April 27 arrivals were the American Bittern, Solitary Sandpiper 
(subsp.), Western Willet, Marbled Godwit, and Western House Wren. 
A bird seen on this date was identified as the Common Tern. The last 
Shufeldt Oregon Junco was seen on April 28, on which date the Upland 
Plover arrived. On April 30 the Eastern Least Tern was noted, and 
the Common Red-shafted Flicker was last seen. 

May 1 arrivals were the American Eared Grebe, Western Mockingbird 
and Western Grasshopper Sparrow. The Bufflehead and Arctic Spotted 
Towhee were seen on May 2, the Brown Thrasher and Common Lincoln 
Sparrow on May 3, and the American Pintail was last noted on May 4. 
May 5 brought the Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak and May 6 
the Arkansas Kingbird and Clay-colored Sparrow. There was' quite an 
influx of species on May 8, including the Semipalmated Sandpiper, Olive- 
backed Swainson Thrush, Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler, Black-poll 
Warbler, Western (?) Maryland Yellow-throat, Baltimore Oriole, 
Western Tanager, Lark Bunting, Western Lark Sparrow and Eastern 
Chipping Sparrow. On May 8 the last American Buff-breasted Mer¬ 
ganser was seen. The next day (May 9) brought the Western Bur¬ 
rowing Owl, Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Ovenbird, Wilson Pileolated 
Warbler and White-throated Sparrow. The Northern Bell Vireo, 
Eastern Yellow Warbler and American Redstart were seen on May 10. 
May 11 arrivals were the Pectoral Sandpiper, Stilt Sandpiper, Catbird, 
Magnolia Warbler, Grinnell Common Water-Thrush, Bobolink and 
Orchard Oriole. On May 12 the Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk, North¬ 
ern Red-shouldered Hawk and Northern Purple Martin were seen. A 
Bullock Oriole was noted on May 13. On May 14 the American Black 
Tern, Western Blue Grosbeak and Harris Sparrow were seen. On May 
15 the Eastern Green Heron and Least Flycatcher were seen, and on 
May 16 the Northern Crested Flycatcher, Tennessee Warbler and Mac- 
Gillivray Warbler were noted. The Northern Parula Warbler was re¬ 
corded on May 19, and the Eastern Nashville Warbler and Scarlet 
Tanager on May 20. May 21 arrivals were the Red-eyed Vireo, Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak and Lazuli Bunting. The Western Wood Peewee, 
Willow Thrush and Long-tailed Chat were noted on May 22, the Northern 
Phalarope and Eastern Warbling Vireo on May 23 and the White- 
rumped Sandpiper on May 24. The Shoveller was last seen on May 25, 
on which date the Sennett Nighthawk was first seen. The Indigo 
Bunting was noted on May 26 and the Eastern Cliff Swallow and Cedar 
Waxwing on May 30. 

In June, the Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo was first noted on June 5. 
The American Redstart and Lazuli Bunting were last seen on June 7, 
and the Cedar Waxwing was last seen on June 11. The Wood Thrush 
arrived June 15. Olive-backed Swainson Thrushes also were seen during 
June. The Piping Plover was first seen on June 9. 

The 1935 migration list for Logan County was sent in under date of 
June 4 by Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. Glandon. The following resident and 
winter resident species were observed in their vicinity during the past 
winter: American Rough-legged Hawk, Ferruginous Rough-legged 
Hawk, Golden Eagle, Bald Eagle, Marsh Hawk, Prairie Falcon, American 
Duck Hawk, Greater Prairie Chicken, Ring-necked Common Pheasant, 
American Barn Owl, Screech Owl (subsp.), American Long-eared Owl, 
Western Horned Owl, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy 
Woodpecker, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, American Magpie, Eastern 
Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Eastern White-breasted Nut¬ 
hatch, White-rumped Loggerhead Shrike, English House Sparrow, 
Western Meadowlark, Tree Sparrow and Common Lapland Longspur. 

A Shufeldt Oregon Junco was observed on January 31. During Febru¬ 
ary two arrivals were noted, twenty-five Common Mallards on the 17th 
and three Canada Geese (subsp.) on the 22nd. The latter observation 
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was made by Mesdames E. B. and Melvin Lambert. On March 1 Amer¬ 
ican Pintails and Eastern Slate-colored Juncos were noted. Many male 
Red-winged Blackbirds were reported by Myron Lambert on March 3. 
Arrivals on March 10 included a pair of Green-winged Teals, a pair of 
Shovellers and a Northern Shrike (subsp.). The Eastern Robin made 
its belated appearance on March 11. The notes of the Sparrow Hawk 
(subsp.) w'ere heard on March 13. Mrs. Velva King observed an Eastern 
Common Bluebird on March 16. Fifteen Sandhill Brown Cranes were 
seen on March 17 and many flocks on March 30. These cranes were 
unusually common all through the spring. Three Franklin Gulls were 
also seen on March 17. Two Northern Killdeers arrived on March 20. 
Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer noted five Mountain Bluebirds on March 25. Ar¬ 
rivals on March 26 were the Lesser Yellow-legs (1), Northern Yellow- 
shafted Flicker (1), and Bronzed Grackle (2). On March 29 several 
Blue-winged Teals, two Canvas-backs, a Common Red-shafted Flicker 
and several Eastern Common Meadowlarks were observed. 

Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer observed seven Lesser Scaups on April 1. On 
April 2 Chestnut-collared Longspurs were noted. Two days later two 
large flocks numbering about 300 in all were seen. These longspurs were 
still present during the early part of May. Mr. and Mrs. Glenn Vieh¬ 
meyer noted the presence of the Western Mourning Dove on the same 
day. On April 3 a crippled Northern Ruddy Duck was picked up by a 
game warden. An Eastern Belted Kingfisher was seen on April 5 by 
Myron Lambert. On April 7 five arrivals were noted, these being the 
Gadwall (2), Wilson Snipe (1), Southern Long-billed Curlew (2), Least 
Sandpiper (25), and Western Burrowing Owl (4). On April 8 Mr. Glenn 
Viehmeyer saw nine Lesser Snow Geese and shot a specimen of the 
Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk. April 14 brought a Great Blue Heron 
(subsp.), twelve Baldpates, a Redhead and twelve Northern American 
Coots. On the same day E. B. Lambert and Melvin Wilcox observed a 
flock of White Pelicans estimated at 150 in number. The Western 
Vesper Sparrow and two Song Sparrows (subsp.) were seen on April 15. 
A Northern Broad-winged Hawk was noted on April 16. On April 17 
two Sage Thrashers were seen. On the same day Franklin Meroney 
reported the presence of the Yellow-headed Blackbird. Many Brewer 
Blackbirds appeared on April 19. A Swainson Hawk was observed on 
April 20 and a Cowbird (subsp.) on, April 21. On April 22 the arrival 
of a Northern Crested Flycatcher was noted and on April 23 a Western 
House Wren. An Eastern Myrtle Warbler was seen on April 27 and on 
April 28 six species were observed, as follows: Common Pied-billed 
Grebe (5), Wilson Phalarope (6), Ring-billed Gull (several), Forster 
Tern (several), Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe (1), and Northern Audubon 
Warbler (1). An American Eared Grebe was seen on April 29. On 
April 30 four Dowitchers (subsp.), several Stilt Sandpipers, four Mar¬ 
bled Godwits, an Arctic Spotted Towhee, and a Gambel Sparrow were 
noted to be present. 

On May 1 three Solitary Sandpipers (subsp.), one Hudsonian Godwit, 
one Avocet, and a Barn Swallow were seen. A Western Mockingbird 
was reported by George Lewis, it having been seen and identified by 
him and his aunt. Mrs. George Viehmeyer, on May 2. On May 3 a Mary¬ 
land Yellow-throat (subsp.) and six Eastern White-crowned Sparrows 
were observed. Nine American Black-crowned Night Herons and one 
each of the American Bittern and the Western Willet were noted on 
May 4. On May 5 the American Duck Hawk (1; Glenn Veihmeyer), 
Hermit Thrush (subsp.), Western Lark Sparrow and Common Lincoln 
Sparrow were noted. One male Bufflehead, a Nuttall Poor-will, one 
Eastern Kingbird, a Common Bank Swallow and two Black and White 
Warblers were seen on May 6, the kingbird and swallow having been 
reported by Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer. Eight species were seen on May 7, 
as follows: Spotted Sandpiper (1), Arkansas Kingbird (2), Long-billed 
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Marsh Wren (1), Brown Thrasher (1), Eastern Yellow Warbler (1), 
Bobolink (4 males), Pale American Goldfinch (1, seen by Glenn Vieh- 
meyer), and Lark Bunting (1). The Olive-backed Swainson Thrush was 
seen on May 8, and two Northern Blue Jays, two Rocky Mountain Black¬ 
headed Grosbeaks and one Swamp Sparrow on the 9th. On May 11 species 
observed were one each of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet (subsp.), Ovenbird 
and Long-tailed Chat. May 12 arrivals included the Alder Traill Fly¬ 
catcher (3), Tennessee Warbler (1), Black-poll Warbler (1), Western 
Palm Warbler (1), Wilson Pileolated Warbler (1), and Baltimore Oriole 
(2). On the same day Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer found a dead Common Rock 
Wren which was sent to Prof. Swenk for identification, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Viehmeyer observed an American Long-eared Owl. The Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker and Alaska(?) Yellow Warbler were seen on May 
13, and three American Black Terns on the 15th. May 16 brought a 
pair of Wood Thrushes. An Upland Plover, a Northern Purple Martin 
and a Veery (subsp.) were seen on May 18. Species noted on May 20 
were a Catbird, Bullock Oriole and Harris Sparrow. An American Red¬ 
start and a White-throated Sparrow were seen on May 22. Observations 
for May 23 were the Black-bellied Plover (3), Blackburnian Warbler (1), 
and Chipping Sparrow (subsp.) (2). An Orchard Oriole was seen on 
May 24, and a Western Blue Grosbeak was heard singing on May 25. 
May 26 brought five species, including the Sennett Nighthawk (1), 
Cedar Waxwing (3), Red-eyed Vireo (1), Mourning Warbler (1; Glenn 
Viehmeyer), and Lazuli Bunting (1). An Eastern Least Tern was 
observed on May 27. A Magnolia Warbler appeared on May 28 and a 
Florida Gallinule on May 30. Four Soras, many Eastern Cliff Swallows 
and a pair of Northern Parula Warblers were noted by Viehmeyer and 
Glandon on June 2. On June 4 a Chestnut-sided Warbler was seen. 
Mr. Glandon comments upon the unexplainable absence up to June 4 of 
the Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Warbling Vireo and Dickcissel, this being the 
first year that they had not been seen before that date. 

Under date of June 12, Miss Mollie A. Taylor sends a report on her 
1935 bird observation about her home at Battle Creek, Madison County, 
Nebraska. During the winter the Eastern Hairy and Northern Downy 
Woodpeckers, Northern Blue Jays and Black-capped Chickadees came 
every day for food. On January 7, an Eastern Robin was seen bathing 
in a puddle in the yard. The Screech Owl showed himself occasionally. 
This past winter, for the first time since they have been feeding the 
birds, the Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch and Eastern Brown Creeper 
failed to come to feed at Miss Taylor’s home. Miss Taylor encloses a 
press clipping dated March 2, telling of a flock of wild geese flying 
against the side of a farm home near Loretto, Boone County, during the 
snow storm of February 24, and also two others dated March 12, telling 
of an abundance of Common Mallards and American Pintails on the 
Elkhorn River near O’Neill, Holt County, at that time, and of American 
Magpies all over Holt County. Another press clipping dated April 4, 
stated that Mr. Edward Kirkpatrick of O’Neill, Holt County, saw a flock 
of birds at that place that he identified as the European Starling, though 
of course this record is open to question. Another O’Neill man, Mr. 
Lee Downey, was reported to have placed corn and wheat out for 
Western Meadowlarks on the afternoon of April 11, and before nightfall 
had counted 123 of these birds visiting the food provided by him. At 
Wisner, Cuming County, the Northern Purple Martins arrived at a 
nesting box at the home of Mr. H. A. Degner on April 6, the exact date 
of their arrival in 1934. A Mockingbird (subsp.) appeared on May 3 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Johnson at O’Neill. Early in the 
spring, shortly after a snowfall, several of her school children brought 
Miss Taylor dead Sparrow Hawks, all at about the same time. One was 
found dying on the porch of a neighbor, and everyone wondered what 
was destroying so many of these birds. Either a Gambel Sparrow or 
an Eastern White-crowned Sparrow came into Miss Taylor’s yard during 
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the spring migration and helped itself to the dandelion seeds. 

During the early summer the feeding tray at Miss Taylor’s home was 
visited by the Northern Blue Jays, Eastern Robins, Catbirds, Baltimore 
Orioles and Bronzed Grackles, chiefly, which also ate the suet tied up on 
the tree branches. The Northern Blue Jays dominated the feeding tray, 
though the Bronzed Grackles were not far behind. During the early part 
of June, the birds were busy gathering material for nest-building. Miss 
Taylor put out some old nests for them, and they were quickly demolished 
and carried away along with new strings, ravelings and strips of cloth 
that also were put out. The species observed using this material in¬ 
cluded the Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Eastern Robin, Cat¬ 
bird and Eastern Yellow Warbler. Other species noted about her home 
by Miss Taylor during 1935 include the Western Mourning Dove, Night- 
hawk (subsp.), Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker, Western House Wren, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Warbling Vireo, 
Northern Maryland Yellow-throat, Western Meadowlark, Orchard Oriole, 
American Goldfinch and Eastern Chipping Sparrow. 

Miss Lucile Motz, one of Miss Taylor’s former pupils, and now a 
student in the Battle Creek High School, and her father, living at the 
County Farm, are quite interested in birds, and have compiled a list of 
those seen this year at the Farm, fifty-eight in number, as follows: 
Eastern Great Blue Heron, Eastern Green Heron, Blue-winged Teal, 
Cooper Hawk, Sparrow Hawk (subsp.), Greater Prairie Chicken, East¬ 
ern Bob-white. Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Sora, Northern Killdeer, 
Wilson Snipe, Lesser Yellow-legs, Franklin Gull, Forster Tern, American 
Black Tern, Western Mourning Dove, Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Screech Owl (subsp.), Great Horned Owl (subsp.), Western Burrowing 
Owl, Nighthawk (subsp.), Chimney Swift, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, 
Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Common 
Red-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Eastern 
Phoebe, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, Barn Swallow, Northern Blue Jay, 
Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Eastern White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Western House Wren, Mockingbird (subsp.), Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern Yellow 
Warbler, American Redstart, Bobolink, Western Meadowlark, Yellow¬ 
headed Blackbird, Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.), Orchard Oriole, Balti¬ 
more Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, East¬ 
ern Cardinal, American Goldfinch (subsp.), Lark Bunting and Song 
Sparrow (subsp.). 

Under date of May 28, Mrs. George L. Day of Superior reports that, 
in spite of the drouth, the Day family had a good season with the birds 
in 1934. Their pair of Eastern Cardinals successfully raised three 
families last year. The first nest was located in the vines on their south 
porch, where they had a swing and chairs and sat every day, and two 
young were reared; the second nest was placed about six feet from the 
first one in the vines just around the corner, and one bird was reared; 
and the third nest was located in the shrubs about fifteen feet from the 
porch and just a little way from the feeding table. This season (1935) 
the Eastern Cardinals are nesting some other place, to the regret of the 
Day family, but they still come to their bath and feeding table. The 
Days also had on their premises two nests each of the Catbird and 
Brown Thrasher and one each of the Baltimore Oriole and Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak. Mrs. Day reports also that last fall they had a Chat stay 
with them long and late, feasting on the watermelons provided for the 
birds. They had to have three different tables with melon on them to 
keep peace among the Catbirds, Chat, Baltimore Orioles and various 
other birds. The Ruby-throated Hummingbird remained as late as into 
November. The present spring (1935), aside from the disaster to the 
Northern Purple Martins, has also in many ways been very good. The 
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Hermit Thrush (subsp. ?), Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Ovenbird and 
American Redstart were some of the more unusual visitors in the Day 
yard, all staying for some time. The Eastern White-crowned Sparrows 
tarried for weeks and became very tame and friendly. 

Mr. George Blinco of Chadron, Dawes County, reports under date cf 
April 25 on some of his bird observations made in that locality during 
the present year. He states that he noticed numbers of Common Mal¬ 
lards on the White River between Fort Robinson and Andrews all 
through the winter, and wondered what they found to eat. On a trip to 
Whitney Lake he found what he estimated to be about 5,000 ducks in 
the lake in an open space of water with ice close by. He examined also 
a Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse that he found dead, and found nothing 
but green leaves in its crop, and wonders how many of them will be able 
to survive until the return of warm spring days. On January 20, he 
saw a Western Great Horned Owl (another one was seen on March 5), 
on January 21 three Aiken(?) Screech Owls (another one seen on March 
28), and on January 23 a pair of Northern Bald Eagles. On February 
28, at Fort Robinson, he saw a Western Meadowlark. Two Red-tailed 
Hawks (subsp.) were seen on March 4. On March 6, a flock of Pinon 
Jays was seen west of Glen in Sioux County, on which date five or six 
Western Meadowlarks and a flock of Alaska (?) Lapland Longspurs were 
observed. On March 14, Mr. Blinco saw two Crows and several Red¬ 
winged Blackbirds. Two Canvas-backs were seen on March 15, and on 
March 16 Mr. Blinco saw a Cooper Hawk, two Northern Sharp-shinned 
Hawks and a Common Red-shafted Flicker. A Sparrow Hawk and six 
Northern Killdeers were seen on March 23. Two Eastern Green Herons 
were seen at running water west of Harrison on April 2, two Western 
Robins were seen on April 4, a Bronzed Grackle on April 6, two Western 
Mourning Doves on April 17, large numbers of (Saskatchewan ?) 
Horned Larks on April 19, and eight Mountain Bluebirds and one Arctic 
Spotted Towhee on April 23. 

Concerning the flocks of Horned Larks, Mr. Blinco, who is a railroad 
engineer, writes: “As I came in today (April 25) it was snowing, and 
at clear spaces on the ground there were flocks of the Horned Larks, 
migrating I suppose. I wonder what they get to eat in western Ne¬ 
braska, due to the drouth, and no shelter. In the wide open spaces of 
this region the Horned Larks roost on the tops of the rails at night, to 
get out of the wind and snow, and when the train comes along I can see 
them fly up in front of the headlight, thirty to forty feet straight in the 
air, a peculiarity of this bird. Many of them do not get out of the way 
and are caught or hit by the engine. After completing a trip during a 
snowstorm, I have counted as many as fifteen Horned Larks in the front 
of the engine. Another bird that roosts on the rail, in the summertime, 
is the Western Nighthawk. It sits on the rail in the daytime and I see 
them on the rail all day. We have a great many American Magpies in 
this corner of the state. It is a familiar sight to see a flock of Magpies 
at a dead jack-rabbit that has been hit by the train. At sunup on March 
14 I counted exactly thirty-two Pronghorn Antelopes close to Harrison, 
Sioux County. During the winter I counted thirteen deer close to An¬ 
drews, Sioux County, on the river, when they came down for water.” 

The 1935 N. O. U. Cooperative Bird Migration List is summarized in 
condensed and tabulated form on the following pages, just as it has been 
annually for the past ten years. Ordinarily (unless otherwise stated) 
the date given is that of the first arrival. The stations for 1935 include 
Lincoln, Omaha, Fairbury, Hastings, Red Cloud and a combined North 
Platte-Stapleton record. The authorities for the various dates may be 
found in the detailed account of the migration given on the preceding 
pages and on pages 61 to 67 of the April number of the Review. 


NAME OF BIRD 

Common Loon (subsp.). 

American Eared Grebe. 

Western Grebe. 

Common Pied-billed Grebe. 

White Pelican. 

Great Blue Heron (subsp.). 

Eastern Green Heron. 

American Black-crowned Night Heron 

American Bittern. 

Eastern Least Bittern. 

Canada Goose (subsp.). 

Whit -fronted Goose. 

Lesser Snow Goose. 

Blue Goose. 

Common Mallard (migrants). 

Gadwall. 

Baldpate. 

American Pintail. 

Green-winged Teal. 

Blue-winged Teal. 

Shoveller. 

Lesser Scaup. 

Redhead. 

Ring-necked Duck. 

Canvas-back. 

American Golden-eye (last seen). 

Bufflehead. 

Northern Ruddy Duck. 

Red-breasted Merganser. 

American Buff-breasted Merganser. . . 

Hooded Merganser. 

Northern Turkey Vulture. 

Northern Sharp-sh inned Hawk. 

*At Ashland. 

**At Macy. 


LINCOLN OMAHA FAIRBURY HASTINGS 

.May 5 

Apr. 28.Apr. 17.Apr. 26. 

, June 3 

.Mar. 23.Apr. 28. 

.May 16.Apr. 12. 

.Apr. 24.May 7.Apr. 28. 

.May 4.Apr. 30.Apr. 24. 

.May 4.May 7.Apr. 24. 

.May 24.Apr. 28. 


. Mar. 16.Feb. 4.Mar. 14.Mar. 24 

.Mar. 27.Mar. 10 

. Mar. 14.Mar. 23.Mar. 16.Mar. 17 

. Mar. 22.Mar. 23.Mar. 16.Mar. 24 

Mar. 16.Feb. 24*.Mar. 6.Feb. 2 

.Apr. 17. 

. Mar. 23.Mar. 14.Mar. 14.Mar. 24 

Mar. 9.Feb. 24*.Mar. 14.Feb. 2 

Mar. 23.Mar. 26. 

Apr. 13.Apr. 27.Mar. 26.Mar. 17 

. Mar. 16.Mar. 23.Mar. 14.Mar. 24 

Mar. 23.Mar. 23.May 6.Mar. 10 

. Apr. 13.Mar. 23.Mar. 16. 

.Mar. 14 

Mar. 23.Mar. 31.Mar. 14. 

.Mar. 31 

Mar. 23.Mar. 31 

Apr. 13.Apr. 7.Apr. 2.May 10 

.Mar. 14.May 7. 

Mar. 9.Mar. 10 

.Mar. 24. 

.June 16**....Apr. 5.Apr. 21. 

Apr. 13.Apr. 23. 


NO. PLATTE- 
RED CLOUD STAPLETON 

.Apr. 29 

.. .Apr. 21.Apr. 26 

.. . Mar. 25.Apr. 12 

.Apr. 13 

. . .Apr. 19.May 15 

.Apr. 11 

.Apr. 27 

.Mar. 30 

. . .Feb. 20.Jan. 22 

.Apr. 10 

... Apr. 2.Apr. 8 

...Apr. 2 

...Feb, 18.Feb. 3 

.Mar. 17 

.Mar. 24 

. . . May 12.Jan. 13 

...Mar. 5.Feb. 21 

. . . Mar. 25.Mar. 17 

.Mar. 10 

.Apr. 1 

.Apr. 3 

.Mar. 3 

.May 2 

. . .Apr. 21.Apr. 13 

.Mar. 17 

.Jan. 5 

.Apr. 12 

.Mar. 23 

.Feb. 3 
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NAME OF BIRD 


LINCOLN OMAHA FAIRBURY 


Cooper Hawk.Apr. 13 

Red-tailed Hawk (subsp.).May 25 


Northern Red-shouldered Hawk. 

Northern Broad-winged Hawk. 

Swainson Hawk. 

Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk (last seen) 
American Rough-legged Hawk. 


Marsh Hawk.Apr. 13. 

American Osprey.Apr. 28 s 

Prairie Falcon. 

American Duck Hawk. 

Pigeon Hawk (subsp.). 

Sparrow Hawk (subsp.).Mar. 19 

Whooping Crane. . ... 

Brown Crane (subsp.).Apr. 27 

Sora.May 11 

Florida Gallinule. 

Northern American Coot.Apr. 13 

Piping Plover. 

Semipalmated Plover.Apr. 27 

Northern Killdeer.Feb. 21 

Black-bellied Plover. 

Ruddy Turnstone. 

Wilson Snipe. 


Long-billed Curlew (subsp.) 


Upland Plover. 

Spotted Sandpiper.Apr. 27 

Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.).Apr. 27 

Western Willet.Apr. 23 

Greater Yellow-legs. 

Lesser Yellow legs.Apr. 27 

Pectoral Sandpiper .Apr. 27 

*At Decatur. 

**At Nebraska City. 

***At Kearney. 


June 23*. 
Mar. 24. 


May 9 


May 4 
Feb. 5 


Mar. 23 


Mar. 14 


May 5 
May 18 


Apr. 25 
Mar. 23 


Apr. 1 
Mar. 24 


Mar. 28 


Apr. 5 


Jan. 1 


Mar. 5 


Mar. 27 
May 10 

Mar.'26 


Mar. 27 
Feb. 11 


Mar. 7 


May 10 
May 7 
Apr. 15 
Mar. 22 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 17 
Apr. 19 


NO. PLATTE- 

HASTINGS RED CLOUD STAPLETON 


Mar. 17.Mar. 31.Jan. 13 

.May 12 

.Apr. 20.Apr. 16 

Mar. 24.Mar. 23.Apr. 20 

May 12.Apr. 26 

Mar. 31.Jan. 4.Jan. 28 

Mar. 24.Apr. 21.Jan. 5 


Apr. 20 


Apr. 7. 

Mar. 10.Mar. 22. . . 

Mar. 29***. . .Apr. 15(?) 
Mar. 17.Mar. 15. . . 


Mar. 24.Apr. 21 


Apr. 25 

Mar. 14.Feb. 19 

May 26. 

May 26 

Apr. 21.Apr. 30 


.Apr. 23 

May 8.May 26 

Apr. 23.May 4 

Apr. 21. 

Apr. 25. 

Apr. 21. 

Apr. 27. 


Mar. 20 
May 5 
Feb. 2 
Feb. 17 

Mar. 4 
June 2 
May 30 
Mar. 24 
June 9 

Feb. 2 
May 23 

. Mar. 31 
. Mar. 26 
.Apr. 28 
Apr. 26 
Apr. 27 
.Apr. 27 
. Apr. 2 
.Apr. 12 
.May 11 
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NAME OP BIRD 

White-rumped Sandpiper. 

Baird Sandpiper. 

Least Sandpiper. 

Red-backed Sandpiper. 

Dowitcher (subsp.). 

Stilt Sandpiper. 

Semipalmated Sandpiper. 

Buff-breasted Sandpiper. 

Marbled Godwit. 

Hudsonian Godwit. 

Sanderling. 

Avocet. 

Wilson Phalarope. 

Northern Phalarope. 

American Herring Gull. 

Ring-billed Gull. 

Franklin Gull. 

Bonaparte Gull. 

Common Tern. 

Forster Tern. 

Eastern Least Tern. 

American Black Tern. 

Western Mourning Dove. 

Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo. . 

Black-billed Cuckoo. 

American Barn Owl. 

Western (?) Great Horned Owl 

Western Burrowing Owl. 

Northern Short-eared Owl. 

Nuttall Poor-will. 

Eastern Whip-poor-will. 

Nighthawk (subsp.). 

Chimney Swift. 

Ruby-throated Hum mingbird. . 
*At Tekamah. 


LINCOLN OMAHA FAIRBURY HASTINGS 


May 

4. . . 




. . . May 

18. 

, Mar. 

23. . . 


. . .Apr. 

17. . . 

. . . May 

12 

May 

H. . . 

. . . May 5. . . 

. . . Apr. 

15. . . 

. . .Apr. 

26 







22 





16. . . 

. . .Apr. 

26 

May 

11. . . 


. . . May 

16. . . 

. . . May 

12 

Apr. 

28. . . 

. . . Mar. 23. . . 

. . . Apr. 

15. . . 

. . . Apr. 

29 


.May 10 

Apr. 27. 

Apr. 28.May 9 

.May 12 

.Mar. 23. 


Apr. 14 


Apr. 20 



...June 15* . . 

. . . May 8 

.May 11. . . 

. . May 18. . . 

. . . May 15 

. Mar. 21. . . 

. . .Apr. 18. . . 

. . . Mar. 21 

.May 27. . . 

. . .May 18. . . 

...June 12. 


. . . May 19. . . 

...June 23 

Apr. 27. . . 

..Mar. 6. 

. . .Mar. 14. 



. . . Apr. 26. 


Apr. 26 


Apr. 23 


Mar. 10 
Mar. 24 
Apr. 19 
Apr. 25 
Apr. 25 
May 26 
May 28 
May 20 
Mar. 25 


.May 18 

.May 23.May 15.May 21 

Apr. 26.May 4.May 2.May 1 

May 19.May 25.May 30.May 18 


NO. PLATTE- 
RED CLOUD STAPLETON 

.May 24 

.Apr. 7 

.Apr. 23 

.Apr. 30 

.May 8 

.Apr. 23 

.Apr. 27 

.May 1 

.Apr. 26 

.Apr. 23 

.May 23 

.Mar. 10 

.Mar. 10 

..Apr. 9.Mar. 17 

. . May 29 

.Apr. 27 

. . May 12.Apr. 25 

.Apr. 30 

. . May 4.May 14 

. . Mar. 13.Mar. 24 

. . May 27.June 5 

.Feb. 23 

. Jan. 6.Jan. 1 

.Apr. 7 

.Jan. 1 

.May 6 

. . May 21.May 25 

. . May 20 
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NO. PLATTE- 


NAME OF BIRD 

LINCOLN 

OMAHA 

FAIRBURY 

HASTINGS 

RED CLOUD 

STAPLETON 

Eastern Belted Kingfisher. 


11.... 

.. Apr. 

25. 

.Feb. 

26.... 

... Mar. 

24. . . 

...Jan. 1... 

...Jan. 

10 

Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker. 

. . . . Mar. 

23... . 

. .Feb. 

25. 

. Jan. 

1. . . . 

. . Feb. 

22 . . 

.. Jan. 27... 

...Jan. 

28 

Common Red-shafted Flicker (migrants). .. 







.. Jan. 

15. . . 


... Apr. 

30 

Red-bellied Woodpecker. 


25.... 

. . Wintered.... 

.Jan. 

1. . . . 

.. Mar. 

24. . . 

... Apr. 20 


Red-headed Woodpecker. 

.. . . May 

9. . . . 

. . May 

5. 

. May 

10.... 

. . May 

9. . . 

... Apr. 4. . . 

. . . May 

13 

Eastern Kingbird. 


5. . . . 


7. 

.Apr. 

25.... 

. . May 

1. . . 

. . . Apr. 28. . . 

. . . Apr. 

24 

Arkansas Kingbird. 

. . . . May 

5. . . . 

..June 

1. 

. May 

1. . . . 

. . May 

5. . . 

. . .Apr. 29. . . 

. . . May 

6 

Northern Crested Flycatcher. 

. . . . May 

25.... 

. . May 

19. 

. May 

10.... 

. . May 

1. . . 

. . . Apr. 28. . . 

. . .Apr. 

22 

Eastern Phoebe. 

. . . . Mar. 

23.... 

.. Apr. 

14. 

. Mar. 

14.... 

. . Mar. 

24. . . 

. . .Mar. 28. . . 

. . . Apr. 

20 

Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe. 






. . Mar. 

24. . . 


. . .Apr. 

28 

Acadian Flycatcher. 




16*... . 

. May 

5 





Alder Traill Flycatcher. 

. . . . May 

20.... 

.. May 

10. 

. May 

16.... 

. . May 

20. . . 

. . . May 15. . . 

. . . May 

12 

Least Flycatcher. 

. . . . May 

8. . . . 

. . May 

12. 

. May 

10.... 

.. May 

8. . . 

. .. May 1. . . 

. . . May 

15 

Eastern Wood Peewee. 

. . . . May 

25.... 

. . May 

12**... 

. May 

10.... 



. . .Apr. 26 



Western Wood Peewee. 







. . . May 

22 

Olive-sided Flycatcher (subsp.). 




7 







Tree Swallow. 

.. . . Apr. 

28 *** 

. .May 

25. 

.Apr. 

6. . . . 

. . May 

12. . . 

... May 26 



Common Bank Swallow. 

. . . .Apr. 

27.... 

. . Apr. 

28. 

. May 

2. . . . 

. . Apr. 

21. . . 

.. .Apr. 28. . . 

. . . Apr. 

23 

Rough-winged Swallow. 

. . . .Apr. 

27.... 

. . May 

7. 

. May 

2. . . . 

. .Apr. 

21. . . 

. .. Apr. 20 



Barn Swallow. 

. . . . Apr. 

27.... 

.. May 

8. 

.Apr. 

26.... 


28. . . 

... Apr. 27. . . 

. . . May 

1 

Eastern Cliff Swallow. 



..July 

1 **** 




. . .May 20. . . 

. . . May 

30 

Northern Purple Martin. 

. . . . Apr. 

7. . . . 

. . Mar. 

23. 

.Apr. 

1. . . . 

. .Apr. 

6. . . 

. . . Apr. 5. . . 

. . . May 

12 

Northern Blue Jay (migrants). 

. . . .Apr. 

27.... 

. . Wintered.... 


. . Apr. 

14. . . 

. . .Apr. 26 


American Magpie. 


..June 

]j$***** 

.Mar. 

2. . . . 

. . Mar. 

31. . . 


...Jan. 

1 

Pinon Jay (last seen). 









. . . Mar. 17 



Eastern Brown Creeper (last seen). 

. . . . Apr. 

2. . . . 





. . May 

24 




Western House Wren. 

. . . . Apr. 

22.... 

. . Apr. 

27. 

.Apr. 

16.... 

. .Apr. 

19. . . 

. . . Apr. 23. . . 

.. . Apr. 

23 

Bewick Wren (subsp.). 







. . Apr. 

24 




Eastern Carolina Wren. 



.. Mar. 

10. 

.Jan. 

1 






Long-billed Marsh Wren (subsp.). 




18. 






. . . May 

7 

Common Rock Wren. 










. .. May 

12 

*At Tekamah. 













**At Florence. 

***At Nebraska City. 

****At Meadow. 

*****At Nashville, between Florence and Fort Calhoun. 
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NO. PLATTE- 


NAME OF BIRD 

LINCOLN 

OMAHA 

FAIRBURY 

HASTINGS 

RED CLOUD 

STAPLETON 

Mockingbird (subsp.). 

.Apr. 28*. . 

.. . May 10. . . 

. . . Apr. 6. . . . 

. .Apr. 21. . . 

. . .Apr. 24. . 

.... May 1 

Catbird. 

.May 8. .. 

. . . May 5. . . 

. . . May 12... . 

. .May 11. . . 

. . .May 11. . 

. . . . May 11 

Brown Thrasher. 

.Apr. 21. . . 

. . .Apr. 21. . . 

. . . Apr. 22... . 

. . .Apr. 23. . . 

... Apr. 23. . 

.... May 3 

Sage Thrasher. 






.... Apr. 17 

Eastern Robin. 

.Feb. 21. 

. . . Feb. 22. . . 

...Jan. 1.... 

..Feb. 10... 

...Jan. 12.. 

....Jan. 24 

Wood Thrush. 

.May 7. . . 

. . . May 5. . . 

. . . May 6. . . . 

. . May 8. . . 

. . . May 9. . 

.... May 16 

Hermit Thrush (subsp.). 






.... May 5 

Olive-backed Swainson Thrush. 

.May 3. . . 

. . . May 5. . . . 

. . . Apr. 26... . 


. . .May 18. . 

.... May 8 

Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

.May 8. . . 

. . May 2. . . 

. . . May 3 


Veery (subsp.). 



... May 22. . 

.... May 22 

Eastern Common Bluebird. 

.Mar. 4. . . 

. . . Feb. 25.... 

...Jan. 1.... 

. .Mar. 10. . . 

. . . Apr. 12. . 

. . . . Mar. 16 

Mountain Bluebird (last seen). 




. . Mar. 17. . . 


.... Mar. 24 

Townsend Solitaire (last seen). 

Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 

Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet. 


. . .May 18. . . 

. . . Wintered.. 

.. . May 1. . . . 
. . . Mar. 22 

. .Apr. 25 


.... Mar. 23 

Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet. 

American Common Pipit. 

.Apr. 18. . . 

. . . Apr. 14. .. 

. . . Apr. 17... . 

. .Apr. 17. . . 
. . Apr. 26 

. . . Apr. 29. . 

.... May 9 

Cedar Waxwing. 


. . . May 25. . . 

. . . Mar. 3. . . . 

. . May 26. . . 

. . . May 27.. 

.... May 26 

Northern Shrike (subsp.) (last seen). 

.Jan. 26. .. 

. . . Apr. 1. . . 




.... Mar. 22 

Loggerhead Shrike (subsp.). 

.Mar. 23. . . 

. . . May 9. . . 

. . .Mar. 29_ 

. . Mar. 9. . . 

. . .Mar. 31. . 

.... Apr. 26 

European Starling. 

Northern White-eyed Vireo. 

.Apr. 21. . . 

. . . May 18 



... May 12 


Northern Bell Vireo. 

Yellow-throated Vireo. 

Blue-headed Solitary Vireo. 

.May 9. . . 

. . . May 10. . . 

. . . May 18. . . 

. . . May 8. . . . 
. . . May 10 

. . May 21. . . 

. . May 21 

... May 5. . 

.... May 10 

Red-eyed Vireo. 


. . . May 5. . . 

. . . May 10... . 

. . May 11. . . 


.... May 21 

Warbling Vireo (subsp.). 

.May 1. . . 

. . . May 4. . . 

. . . Apr. 30... . 

. . May 1. . . 

. . .Apr. 28. . 

.... May 23 

Black and White Warbler. 


.. .May 15. . . 

. . . May 2. .. . 

, . .Apr. 24. . . 

... May 1. . 


Prothonotary Warbler. 

. . .June 15**. . 

. . May 10... . 


. . . May 18 


Tennessee Warbler. 

.May 18. . . 

. . . May 10. . . 

. . . May 10... . 

. . May 16. . . 

. . . May 27. . 

.... May 12 

Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler. 

.May 5. . . 

. . .May 2. . . 

. . .May 15. . . 

. . . Apr. 24. . . 

. . . . May 2. . 

.... May 8 

Eastern Nashville Warbler. 


. . .May 18. . 

. .. . May 24. . 

.... May 20 

Northern Parula Warbler. 






Yellow Warbler (subsp.). 

*At Unadilla. 

**At Tekamah. 


. . . May 5. . . 

. . . May 1. . . 

. . . May 5. . 

_May 7. . 

.... May 7 
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NO. PLATTE- 


NAME OF BIRD 

LINCOLN 

OMAHA 

FAIRBURY 

HASTINGS 

RED CLOUD 

STAPLETON 

Magnolia Warbler. 

Cape May Warbler. 

.. . May 18. . . 

. . . May 19. . . 

. . . May 12... . 

. . . May 17. . , 


. . .. May 11 

Eastern Myrtle Warbler. 

. . . .Apr. 24. . . 

. . .Apr. 21. . . 

. . .Apr. 15. . . 

. . . Apr. 9. . 

. . . .Apr. 26. . 

.... Apr. 24 

Northern Audubon Warbler. 

Northern Black-throated Green Warbler. . . 
Cerulean Warbler. 


. . . May 18 



. . . .Apr. 26. . 

. . . .Apr. 28 

Blackburnian Warbler. 





.... May 23 

Chestnut-sided Warbler. 

Bay-breasted Warbler. 


. . .May 19. . . 


. . . May 17 


.... June 4 

Black-poll Warbler. 

Western Palm Warbler. 

. . . . May 4. . . 

. . . May 12. . . 

. . . May 10. . . 

. . . May 1. . 


.... May 8 
.... May 12 

Ovenbird. 

. . . . May 2. . . 

. . . May 4. . . 


. . . May 12. . 

. . . . May 23. . 


Grinnell Common Water-Thrush. 

Louisiana Water-Thrush. 


. . . May 4. . . 

. . .May 10. . . . 
. . . May 10... . 

. . . May 20 

. . . . May 20. . 

. . . . May 11 

MacGillivray Warbler. 

Kentucky Warbler. 


. . .May 18 


.... May 16 

Mourning Warbler. 




. . May 20. . . 

... May 20. . 

. . . . May 26 

Maryland Yellow-throat (subsp.). 

.. . . May 2. . . 

. . . May 4. . . 

. . . May 3. . . 

. . . Apr. 23. . . 

. . Apr. 29. . 

. . . . May 2 

Chat (subsp.). 



. . . May 10... . 

. .May 18. . . 

... May 19. . 

. . . . May 11 

Wilson Pileolated Warbler. 

Canada Warbler. 

. . . . May 18. . . 

. . . May 12. . . 

. . . May 20_ 

. . May 20 


. . . . May 9 

American Redstart. 

. . . .May 18. . . 

. . . May 19. . . 

. . . May 10... . 

. .May 11. . . 

. . . May 15. . 

. . . . May 10 

Bobolink. 




, . . May 26. . . 

. . .May 26. . 

. . . . May 7 

Eastern Common Meadowlark. 

. . . .Mar. 24. . . 

.. .Mar. 19. . . 

. . . May 3. . . . 

. .Apr. 14. . . 


_Mar. 29 

Western Meadowlark. 

. ...Jan. 26... 

. . . Mar. 12. . . 

. Jan. 30... 

. . . Feb. 12.. 

....Feb. 10 

Yellow-headed Blackbird. 

. . . .Apr. 27. . . 


. . . Apr. 19... . 

, . . Apr. 23. . . 

... Apr. 28. . 

. . . .Apr. 17 

Red-winged Blackbird (subsp.). 

. . . . Mar. 15. . . 

. . .Mar. 14. . . 

. . . Mar. 17... . 

. . Mar. 10. . . 

. . . Mar. 10. . 

. . . . Mar. 3 

Orchard Oriole. 

. . . . May 10. . . 

. . . May 10 . . . 

. . .May 6. . . . 

. . May 12. . . 

. . . May 9. . 

. . . . May 11 

Baltimore Oriole. 

Bullock Oriole. 

. . . . May 6. . . 

. . . May 4. . . 

. . . May 1. . . . 

. . May 1, . . 

. . . May 1. . 

. . . . May 8 
. . . . May 8 

Rusty Blackbird. 





...Feb. 5.. 

. . . . Feb. 17 

Brewer Blackbird. 




. . .Apr. 21. . . 

. . . . May 12. . 

. . . . Feb. 17 

Bronzed Grackle. 

. . . .Mar. 21. . . 

. . .Mar. 31. . . 

. . .Mar. 12. .. . 

. . Mar. 24. . . 

...Feb. 5.. 

. . . . Mar. 26 

Cowbird (subsp.). 


. . .Mar. 21. . . 

. . . Mar. 10... . 

. . Apr. 9. . . 

. . .Apr. 28. . 

. . . . Apr. 20 

Scarlet Tanager. 


. . .May 18. . . 

. . . May 10. . . . 

. . May 20. . , 

... May 16. . 

. . . . May 20 

Western Tanager. 






.... May 8 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 


. . . May 4. . . 

. . . May 5. . .. 

. . May 1.. . 

. . . May 1. . 

.... May 21 
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NO. PLATTE- 


NAME OF BIRD 

LINCOLN 

OMAHA 

FAIRBURY 

HASTINGS 

RED CLOUD 

STAPLETON 

Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak.... 

. . . May 28. . . 


. . . May 6. . . . 

. . May 1. . . 

. . . Apr. 29. . 

. . . . May 5 

Western Blue Grosbeak. 


. . . June 2. . . . 

. . May 20. . . 

. . . May 9. . 

. . . . May 14 

Indigo Bunting. 


. . . May 25. . . 


. . . May 21. . . 

. . . May 11.. 

. . . . May 26 

Lazuli Bunting. 



. . . May 18. . . 

. . . Apr. 30. . 

. . . . May 21 

Dickcissel. 

... May 25. . . 

. . . May 30* . . 

. . .June 9. . . . 

. .May 26. . . 

. . . May 26 


Evening Grosbeak (subsp.) (last seen). 

Eastern Purple Finch. 

. . . May 4 





. . . . Apr. 26 

Common Redpoll. 



. . . Mar. 10. . . 

....Jan. 28 


Northern Pine Siskin. 



. . . May 10... , 

. . . May 9. . . 

. . . . Feb. 28 


American Goldfinch (subsp.). 




. . . May 9. . 

. . . .Feb. 11.. 

....Jan. 6 

Red-eyed Eastern Towhee. 

. . .Apr. 2. . . 

. . . Apr. 27. . . 

...Jan. 1... 

. Apr. 21. . 

. . . .Apr. 28 


Arctic Spotted Towhee. 

. . . Apr. 22. . . 


. . .Apr. 16. . . . 

. . .Apr. 21. . , 

. . . . Apr. 23 . . 

. . . .Apr. 30 

Lark Bunting. 

Savannah Sparrow (subsp.). 

. . . Mar. 23. . . 

. . . May 4. . . 

. . . Apr. 20... . 

. . . May 12. . , 
. . Apr. 15 

. . . . Apr. 23. . 

.... May 7 

Western Grasshopper Sparrow. 

Baird Sparrow. 

Western Henslow Sparrow. 


. . . Apr. 14. . . 

. . . May 1... . 

. . . Mar. 24. . , 
. . May 19 

, . . . Apr. 5. . 

_Apr. 29 

.... May 1 

Vesper Sparrow (subsp.). 



. . . Apr. 10. . . 

. . . Mar. 26. . 

, . . . May 3. . 

.... Apr. 15 

Lark Sparrow (subsp.). 

White-winged Junco. 

. . .May 2. . . 

. . . May 30* . . 

. . .Apr. 20. . . 

. . .Apr. 18. . 

. . . Feb. 22 

. . . .Apr. 25. . 

.... May 5 

Eastern Slate-colored Junco. 

. . . Mar. 23. . . 

. . .Apr. 18. . . 

. . .Apr. 30. . . 

. . . Mar. 10. . 

. . . .Apr. 19. . 

. . . .Apr. 26 

Shufeldt Oregon Junco. 

Pink-sided Junco. 


. . Feb. 22. . 

. . .Apr. 24 

. . . .Feb. 11.. 

. .. .Apr. 28 

Tree Sparrow (subsp.) (last seen). 



. . . May 8. . . 

. . .Feb. 20. . 

_Apr. 29. . 

.... Apr. 14 

Eastern Chipping Sparrow. 

. . .Apr. 8. . . 

. . . Mar. 23. . . 

. . . Apr. 20. . . 

. . .Apr. 24. . 

. . . .Apr. 5. . 

.... May 8 

Clay-colored Sparrow. 

. . . May 1. . . 

. . . May 8. . . 

. . . Apr. 22. . . 

. . . Apr. 24. . 

_Apr. 28. . 

.... May 6 

Field Sparrow (subsp.). 

. . .Apr. 13. . . 

. . . Mar. 25. . . 

. . . Mar. 19... , 

. . . Mar. 24. . 

. . . . May 5. . 

_Apr. 26 

Harris Sparrow (migrants). 

. . . May 4. . . 

. . .Mar. 24. . . 

. . . May 20... , 

. .Mar. 26. . 

. . . .Feb. 23. . 

.... May 14 

Eastern White-crowned Sparrow. 


. . . Mar. 30. . . 

. . . Apr. 23. . 

. . . . Apr. 23. . 

. . . .Apr. 18 

Gambel Sparrow. 

... Apr. 30. . . 


. . .May 2. . . 

. . .Apr. 17. . 

. . . .Apr. 28. . 

_Apr. 30 

White-throated Sparrow. 

... May 1. . . 

. . . May 5. . . 


. . . Apr. 24. . 

. . . . Apr. 29. . 

.... May 9 

Eastern Fox Sparrow. 




.... Apr. 20 

Common Lincoln Sparrow. 

. . . Apr. 26. . . 


. . .Apr. 28. . . 

. . .Apr. 23. . 

. . . . May 10. . 

.... May 3 

Song Sparrow (subsp.). 

... Apr. 5. . . 

. . .Mar. 17. . . 

...Jan. 1... 

. . . Mar. 17. . 

. . . .Apr. 12. . 

. . . . Apr. 15 

Lapland Longspur (subsp.). 





.... Feb. 22 

Chestnut-collared Longspur. 






_Apr. 2 


*At Tekamah. 
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HERE AND THERE WITH THE N. 0. U. MEMBERS 

Under date of April 28, Dr. Mary Price Roberts reports that the 
projected Bird Club in Grand Island (antea iii, p. 46) has finally 
materialized, as a branch of the City Improvement Association, with 
about twenty members, almost all of them beginners in bird study. To 
date there have been five Sunday morning hikes, all led by Dr. Roberts, 
and three evening meetings. It is planned to continue these activities 
until the close of school. During the hike on the morning of April 28, 
when a Myrtle Warbler was sighted, Dr. Roberts was the only one who 
had ever before seen the bird, and most of the hikers saw their first 
Eastern Common, Bluebird on this trip. It is hoped that as the group 
grows in experience and knowledge of the birds that it will be able to 
organize on an independent basis. Dr. Roberts also sends a clipping 
from the Grand Island Independent, stating that on April 20 approxi¬ 
mately 300 Brown Cranes were foraging in the fields just north of 
Central City, Merrick County, and that the farmers in that locality 
were inclined to welcome their departure more than their arrival. 

Under date of April 30, Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior, Nuckolls 
County, reports that Mr. John Aldrich, who has been a hunter since he 
was a small boy, said that never in his life had he seen as many Little 
Brown and Sandhill Brown Cranes as he saw during the past spring, 
in the Superior vicinity. Mrs. Johnston also reports that the Northern 
Pine Siskins were still in that vicinity at the date of her writing. 

Under date of May 1, Miss Elizabeth Rooney of Omaha, reports that 
during the preceding week she had spent two mornings in Miller Park 
observing an albino Eastern Robin that had put in an appearance there. 

The Omaha Nature Study Club held its Ninth Annual Field Day in 
Fontenelle Forest on Sunday, May 5, with an attendance of thirty-five 
persons. A group photograph was taken at the marble bird bath in the 
Reserve, and was published in the Omaha World-Herald for May 12. 

Mrs. H. F. Hole of Crete, our one honorary member resident in 
Nebraska, visited with the Misses Susie and Agness Callaway on May 
6, while enroute from Crete to Superior. Although many of the water 
birds had gone on, Mrs. Hole listed about sixty birds at Fairbury. 

Under date of May 6, Mr. Wilson Tout of North Platte reports that 
the North Platte Bird Club completed its first year with twenty-two 
members in good standing. Mrs. Carl Collister was elected President 
for the ensuing year, Mr. J. C. Hollman, Vice-President, and Mrs. A. H. 
Bivans, Secretary-Treasurer. 

Under date of May 18, Mrs. Lulu Kortz Hudson of Simeon, Cherry 
County, writes that as early as 1888 she found nests of the Southern 
Long-billed Curlew in western Cherry County, but that in late years she 
had found no nests. For some time the past spring she had been hearing 
the calls of these birds, and on May 16 the riders of the Hudsons’ Bow 
and Arrow Ranch reported the finding of three pairs of nesting birds of 
this species. In one of these nests two of the four eggs were hatched 
on that date. 

The Omaha Nature Study Club met at the northwest entrance of 
Fontenelle Reserve at Dr. Towne’s bird bath on Sunday, June 9, 1935, 
at 3:00 P. M., for its ninth annual business meeting. The business 
consisted of election of officers and the planning of activities for the 
current year. The new officers elected were: President—Mr. Fred East¬ 
man; Vice-President—Miss Elizabeth Rooney; Secretary-Treasurer— 
Mr. L. O. Horsky. The Club considered ways and means of more 
effectually resisting attempts to impair the value of the city parks as 
bird sanctuaries and to provide feeding stations and nesting boxes for 
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the birds in them. It also expressed its desire to assist in carrying out 
the wish of Mr. E. J. Cornish, who recently donated 120 acres on Carter 
Lake to Omaha with the provision that the land become a park and not 
a playground or an airdrome. It also decided to continue to urge that 
the Gifford estate lands, including 2,000 acres on Wiley Point on the 
Nebraska side, be added to Fontenelle Forest Reserve as a national 
park and wild life sanctuary. 

Under date of June 10, Mrs. G. A. Loveland, our former Nebraskan, 
now of Norwich, Vermont, writes as follows: “It was nice to come home 
after six months in Florida and find the last three numbers of the 
Review waiting for me, and to read of the interesting activities of 
the N. O. U. members. We had a very pleasant winter in Florida, but 
I added only five new birds to my life list this year. One was the 
Anhinga, or ‘snake bird’ as it is called, for as it swims in the water only 
its long snake-like head and neck are visible. We saw it often farther 
up in the New River than our apartment in Fort Lauderdale, or in the 
various canals and waterways around that region. Near Lake Okechobee 
on the way home I heard the Chuck-will’s-widow, and it was interesting 
to compare his note with the Eastern Whip-poor-will’s. Then at the 
famous Deering estate south of Miami we saw and heard the huge 
Pileated Woodpecker. He was working in some tall palm trees and was 
in sight and hearing as long as we cared to stay. They were said to 
be very destructive and I believe were not protected. The Red-bellied 
Woodpecker and Red-cockaded Woodpecker we saw near our apartment 
in Fort Lauderdale. There was no bird club in Fort Lauderdale, in 
contrast to Clearwater and Daytona Beach, where last year there were 
live bird clubs and much interest. We are now enjoying our birds 
around here, especially the Eastern Whip-poor-wills, Eastern Hermit 
Thrush, Veery, Eastern Common Bluebird, Bobolink, Eastern Purple 
Finch and Song Sparrow. Our Vermont Bird and Botanical Club holds 
its fortieth annual field meeting this year from July 2 to 6 in West 
Wardsboro, in the heart of a Green Mountain wilderness.” 

Under date of July 11, Mrs. A. M. Brooking of Hastings, writes that 
she is pleasantly located for the summer at Boulder, Colorado, and that 
from out her window she can see nesting pairs of the Northern Pine 
Siskin, Western Chipping Sparrow and Northern House Finch. 


A HISTORY OP NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGY 

III. PERIOD OF THE EXPLORATIONS OF THE EARLY 
NINETEENTH CENTURY (1804-1854) 

The Lewis and Clark Expedition 

With the acquisition of Louisiana province by the United States, 
President Thomas Jefferson decided to send an expedition to explore 
the region, Congress having appropriated the necessary money to defray 
the expenses of such an expedition. This expedition was to ascend the 
Missouri River to its sources, cross the Rocky Mountains and continue 
to the Pacific Ocean, and then return. This vast region was then a 
wilderness very little known to white men, and the expedition was to 
obtain all possible information about it. Under orders from President 
Jefferson, the expedition assembled during the winter of 1803-04 on the 
Mississippi River at the mouth of a small stream called Wood River, 
opposite the mouth of the Missouri River, under the command of 
Captains Meriwether Lewis and William Clark. The party consisted of 
some forty persons, with one large and two small boats. The start up 
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the Missouri River was made on May 14, 1804, progress being made by 
rowing and towing the boats. 

Between July 11 and September 7, 1804, the Lewis and Clark Expedi¬ 
tion was passing up the Missouri River along the eastern boundary of 
Nebraska. All of the principal islands and headlands along the Ne¬ 
braska shore had been named by the French fur traders during the 
eighteenth century, and were recognized by Lewis and Clark, who 
recorded 556 miles of Nebraska shore line, which is 115 miles more than 
is shown in the Missouri River meanderings of today along the eastern 
border of Nebraska. 

The expedition crossed the point (latitude 40°) marking the present 
southern boundary of Nebraska on July 11, 1804, reaching the mouth of 
the Great Nemaha River, about three miles south of the present town of 
Rulo in Richardson County, on the afternoon of that day. Camp was 
made on a large sand island with a growth of willows upon it, immedi¬ 
ately opposite the mouth of the Great Nemaha, on the side of the island 
nearest the Missouri shore. Remaining at the same camp over July 
12, the party proceeded onward on July 13 past the mouth of the Big 
Tarkio River, and camped on a large sandbar in the river opposite the 
northeastern corner of Richardson County and a prairie on the Holt 
County, Missouri, shore. On July 14 it passed the mouth of the 
Nishnabotna River, and camped on the Nebraska bank opposite a large 
island just above that river, in southeastern Nemaha County. The next 
day, July 15, the party passed the mouth of the Little Nemaha River, 
and camped in a point of woods on the Nebraska shore, opposite a large 
island, a little above. On July 16 it passed an island called Sun Island, 
about midway between the present towns of Brownville and Peru, and 
on to Bald Island (now McKissock Island), and camped on the Missouri 
bank in a point of woods above the lower point of Bald Island, a little 
below the present Iowa-Missouri boundary line. It remained at this 
same camp over July 17. 

Resuming the ascent of the Missouri on July 18, the party passed 
several islands and reached Oven island, camping on the Nebraska bank 
opposite its lower end, a little below the present site of Nebraska City, 
Otoe County. The next day, July 19, it passed Oven Island or Baker’s 
Island, and other islands, and camped on a willow island in a broad 
bend of the river opposite the Otoe County shore some distance above 
Nebraska City. July 20 it passed the mouth of Weeping Water Creek, 
and camped about three miles north of it under a high bluff bordering a 
prairie on the Nebraska bank about midway between the southern and 
northern boundaries of Cass County. The following day (July 21) the 
party passed the mouth of the Platte River, and also the mouth of Pa- 
pillion Creek north of it, and camped on the Nebraska side in the present 
Sarpy County not far from the present town of Bellevue. This camp 
has been located as not far from the southeastern corner of section 31, 
township 13, range 13 East. On July 22 the Missouri was ascended 
about ten miles, passing the mouth of Mosquito Creek on the Iowa side, 
and camp was made above that creek in what is now Pottawattamie 
County, Iowa, a little below the present Council Bluffs. The party re¬ 
mained at this camp for four days (July 23 to 26), exploring the sur¬ 
rounding country in all directions. 

On July 27 the party swam their horses to the Nebraska side of the 
Missouri and proceeded to a camp in a copse of trees in a bend of the 
river on the Nebraska side on the present site of Omaha. The following 
day (July 28) it passed some creeks on the Iowa side and camped on 
that side of the river below the point of an island about a mile below 
the mouth of Boyer River in Pottawattamie County, opposite the north¬ 
eastern corner of Douglas County, Nebraska. The party passed Boyer 
River on July 29, and again camped on the Iowa side. Then on the 
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morning of July 30 it reached the foot of a high bluff on the Nebraska 
shore that now forms a part of the town of Fort Calhoun in Washington 
County, where camp was made. The party remained at this camp for 
the three following days (July 31 to August 2, inclusive), and on the 
summit of this bluff, on August 3, was held the first council between the 
Indians and representatives of the United States Government. As a 
consequence this place was called the Council Bluff, and subsequently be¬ 
came the site of the first military post in Nebraska, Camp Missouri, 
later Fort Atkinson and still later Fort Calhoun. 

After the conclusion of the council with the Indians on August 3, the 
party started on during the afternoon and moved up the river for five 
or six miles, camping on the upper part of a sandbar on the Nebraska 
side, in Washington County, southeast of the present town of Blair. 
The camp of August 4 was also on Washington County soil. Reaching 
a point below an island about a mile below Soldier Creek on August 5, 
the party camped there, in Harrison County, Iowa. August 6 it passed 
Soldier Creek and camped near the present Washington-Burt County 
line. The camp of August 7 was made in Harrison County, Iowa, a few 
miles south of the mouth of the Little Sioux River, which stream was 
passed on August 8, and camp again made on the Iowa side on a willow- 
covered bank, near the Harrison-Monona, Iowa, County line. The camp 
of August 9 was in northeastern Burt County, while that of August 10 
was on a willow-covered sandbar on the Iowa side of the river, about 
opposite the Burt-Thurston, Nebraska, County line. 

On August 11 the party reached and passed Blackbird Hill in the 
present Thurston County, where the great Omaha chief Blackbird, who 
died in 1800, was buried. Camp was made that night on a sandbar in a 
bend of the river above Blackbird Hill. The party again camped on a 
sandbar in a bed of the river on the night of August 12. On August 13 
it passed Omaha Creek, and also the trading house of James Mackay 
during 1795-96, which he called Fort Charles, and that night camped 
near the old Omaha Indian village near the present town of Homer, 
Dakota County, where it remained from August 14 to 19, inclusive. On 
August 16 a large number of fish were seined from Omaha Creek. 

Starting onward again on August 20, on which day Sergeant Floyd 
died, the party stopped to bury him on the high bluff and camp at the 
mouth of the river, both just south of the present Sioux City, Iowa, 
which yet bear Floyd’s name. On August 21 the mouth of the Big Sioux 
River was passed, and camp was made in Dakota County, Nebraska, a 
few miles from the Dakota-Dixon County line. The next day (August 
22) they passed the mouth of Ionia Creek in Dixon County, and camped 
in the present Union County, South Dakota, near the town of Elk Point 
of today. The camp of August 23 was on the Nebraska side, above a 
sand island and near the later site of Ionia, Dixon County. August 24 
the party passed the remarkable “burning hill” near Ionia, and the 
mouth of the Vermilion River, and camped in Cedar County, Nebraska, 
not far below the mouth of the present Lime Creek. On August 25 
camp was made on the Nebraska side at a point of willows in Cedar 
County not far above the Dixon-Cedar County line. The next day 
(August 26) the mputh of Bow Creek, in Cedar County, was passed, 
and camp made near the Clay-Yankton County line in South Dakota. 
On August 27 the mouth of the James River was passed, and camp was 
made on a sand beach along the South Dakota shore a half mile above 
it. After passing Calumet Bluff and reaching a point on the Cedar 
County, Nebraska, shore opposite to the present city of Yankton, South 
Dakota, the party stopped, on August 28, and maintained camp at that 
point for the next three days (August 29 to 31, inclusive), where a 
council was held with the Yankton Sioux Indians. 
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Map showing present county lines and giving the locations of the Nebraska camps of 
the Lewis and Clark Expedition. The dates (July 11 to September 7) of the camps 
made on the ascent of the Missouri (1804) are given at the right of the river, opposite 
solid spots, while the dates (August 31 to September 10) of the camps made on the 
descent of the Missouri (1806) are given at the left of the river, opposite hollow spots. 
The map shows also the approximate location of the camp of the Pike Expedition, 
September 25 to October 7, 1806, in Webster County, Nebraska. 

The expedition continued on up the river on September 1, passing 
White Bear Cliff and camping in a bend on the Nebraska side. On Sep¬ 
tember 2 what seemed to be an ancient fortification at Bonhomme Island 
in the bend of the river, now in Knox County, Nebraska, was examined, 
and the camp made above it. The camp of September 3 was in Knox 
County. On September 4 the mouth of Bazile Creek and the Niobrara 
River were passed, at which latter point the Ponca Indians were en¬ 
countered, and camp made on the Nebraska side a little above the mouth 
of the Niobrara. The mouth of Ponca Creek was passed on September 
5, and camp made on the upper point of a large island near there. The 
next night was passed several miles higher up, on the South Dakota 
side. On September 7 the Tower in Boyd County, Nebraska, was passed, 
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and the last camp in Nebraska was made above it about six miles south 
of the Nebraska-South Dakota line. The Nebraska-South Dakota 
boundary line was passed on September 8, the expedition reaching on 
that day the ruins of a trading post maintained by Jean Baptiste Truteau 
in 1796-97 on the South Dakota side of the river. 

The expedition continued up the Missouri River, crossed the great 
divide and floated down the Columbia River, reaching the Pacific Ocean 
in November, 1805. On the return trip, coming down the Missouri River 
in the fall of 1806, the party reached the present northern Nebraska 
boundary on August 29. Camp was made on August 31 a little below 
that of September 5, 1804. On September 1, 1806, the mouth of the 
Niobrara River was passed, and the camp of August 28 to 31, 1804, near 
Calumet Bluff, was reached, and camp made on the South Dakota side 
opposite it. The James River was passed on September 2, and that 
night was spent on a sandbar below it. September 3, 1806, brought the 
party beyond the mouth of the Vermilion River, and September 4 past 
Floyd’s.Bluff to the camp of August 13 to 20, 1804. On September 5, 
1806, camp was made a little below the old camp of August 9, 1804, and 
the next night was spent on a sandbar along Burt County. September 
7, 1806, the camp was made two miles below the camp of August 4, 1804, 
and the following day the Council Bluffs were passed, and camp made 
on the old camp site of July 22 to 26, 1804. The next day (September 9, 
1806) the party passed the mouth of the Platte, and camped in Otoe 
County opposite their old camp of July 16 and 17, 1804. September 10 
brought them to a point about four miles above the Big Nemaha River, 
and the next day (September 11, 1806) they passed the mouth of that 
stream, camping on a small island below the Nebraska-Kansas boundary 
line. 

On October 1, 1804, while the Lewis and Clark Expedition was ascend¬ 
ing the Upper Missouri, the Nebraska region was annexed to the terri¬ 
tory of Indiana, with its capital the town of Vincennes, and it remained 
so until July 4, 1805, when it became a part of the territory of Louisiana 
with its capitol at St. Louis. Such was the political status of this area 
upon the return of the expedition in 1806, and so it remained until 
December 7, 1812, when it became a part of the territory of Missouri. 

On this expedition journals were kept by Captain Lewis, Captain 
Clark, Sergeants Gass, Floyd, Ordway and Pryor, and Privates White- 
house and Frazier. All of these journals have been preserved except 
those of Sergeant Pryor and Private Frazier, and all of the preserved 
journals have been published, as noted in the appended bibliography. 
These form the sole basis of our knowledge of the zoological results of 
the expedition. It is regrettable that none of these men, nor in fact any 
other member of the exploring party, was a trained naturalist; yet it 
is fortunate that they were men familiar with common out-of-door life, 
and especially with the game animals and other larger and more con¬ 
spicuous birds and mammals of the region farther east, and also that 
when they met an animal that was new to them they were able so to 
describe it that in the majority of cases it is easily and with certainty 
identifiable. Captain Lewis, especially, described some of the animals 
encountered by the expedition in considerable detail. 

As a basis for this account, all of the above mentioned journals have 
been studied carefully to extract the references to bird and mammal life 
in the region now comprising the state of Nebraska. In studying these 
numerous references to the birds and mammals encountered along the 
Missouri River it is not always possible to be sure on which side of that 
river the animal was seen or killed, but, as the Missouri River is not a 
natural barrier to animal life, it is justifiable to include as Nebraska 
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records those which may have, in a few cases, actually pertained to the 
opposite side of the stream. Especially, the general observations on the 
distribution of animal forms given by Captain Clark (“Codex N”, pp. 
154-55; in the Original Journals, v, pp. 121-122) must be construed as 
including both banks of the Missouri, as they were intended to do. The 
following annotated list gives the birds recorded for Nebraska by the 
Lewis and Clark expedition: 

1. White Pelican (Pelecanus erythrorhynchos). —On a long island 
sandbar, which Lewis and Clark named Pelican Island, located along 
the Burt County shore northeast of the present town of Tekamah, and 
about two miles north of the mouth of the Little Sioux River, on August 
8, 1804, the expedition found some hundreds of White Pelicans collected 
on the upper point of the island. When flushed the birds left three fine 
fish on the sand. Captain Lewis shot one of them and took its dimensions 
(Clark’s Journ.). Sergeant Ordway says that in addition to the pelican 
shot by Captain Lewis, which specimen “had a bag under his neck and 
bill which held five gallons of water,” one of the soldiers, Private John 
Dame, killed a pelican on a sand island (Ordway’s Journ.). During the 
afternoon of August 8, the sandbars were found covered with White 
Pelicans. Private Whitehouse says that “there were better than 5 or 
6,000 of them flying. They kept before us one day” (Whitehouse’s 
Journ.). White Pelicans were again noted on the return journey on 
September 4, 1806, between the mouth of the Vermilion River and the 
old Omaha Indian village, along the Dixon and Dakota Counties shore, 
and on the following day along the Thurston and northern Burt Counties 
shore (Clark’s Journ.). Captain Clark says that on September 6, 1806, 
along the southern Burt County shore, two pelicans were killed (Clark’s 
Journ.). Sergeant Ordway’s report for this date is that he “about noon 
saw a large flock of pelicans. Some of the hunters killed 3 of them” 
(Ordway’s Journ,). Cf. antea, ii, p. 131. 

2. Eastern Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias herodias ).—On the 
evening of August 11, 1804, at the camp made on a sandbar in a bend 
in the river above Blackbird Hill, Thurston County, “great nos. of 
Herrons” were seen (Clark’s Journ.). On August 30, 1804, while camped 
in western Cedar County, about opposite Yankton, South Dakota, “at 
dark a blue crane flying over attempted to light on the mast of our boat. 
One of the men caught it and gave it to one of the (Yankton Sioux) 
Indians” (Ordway’s Journ.). 

3. American White Egret (Casmerodius albus egretta). —Captain 
Lewis describes and gives measurements of a specimen of the American 
White Egret that was shot August 2, 1804, near the camp in Washing¬ 
ton County, at the present Fort Calhoun (Orig. Journ., vii, “Codex Q”, 
p. 123). 

4. American Bittern (Botaurus lentiginosus ).—The “Indian Hen” of 
Captain Clark, which he states is “found as high up as the Enterance 
of the Little Sioux river” is a vernacular name for this species (Orig. 
Journ., vii, “Codex N”, p. 122). 

5. Greater Canada Goose (Branta canadensis canadensis). —On July 
13, 1804, along the Richardson County shore, an adult (female ?) goose, 
in eclipse plumage and unable to fly, was killed by members of the party, 
and Captain Clark and Private George Drewyer each killed two nearly 
grown goslings, while several other goslings were killed and caught on 
the shore or sandbars by other members of the party (Clark’s Journ. 
and Ordway’s Journ.). On July 19, along the Otoe County shore near 
Nebraska City, great numbers of young geese were seen (Clark’s Journ.). 
Canada Geese were killed near the camp in Washington County at the 
present town of Fort Calhoun, on July 30 (Clark’s Journ.). On August 
4, along the central Washington County shore, great numbers of wild 
geese were seen on a sandbar (Clark’s Journ.). For September 4, 1804, 
Sergeant Ordway reported that “large flocks of geese” were seen “up 
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the mouth of this (= Niobrara) river”, while on September 6, 1804, 
along the northern Boyd County shore or in South Dakota, Private 
Colter killed a goose (Ordway’s Journ.). Wild geese were noted on the 
return trip on September 4, 1806, between the mouth of the Vermilion 
River and the old Omaha Indian village, along the Dixon and Dakota 
Counties shore, and on the following day along the Thurston and north¬ 
ern Burt Counties shore (Clark’s Journ.). 

6. ? Wood Duck (Aix sponsa). —On August 15, 1804, near the Old 
Omaha Indian village close to the present town of Homer, in Dakota 
County, Captain Clark saw “ducks” on the ponds formed by the damming 
of Omaha Creek by the beavers, and also on the Missouri River (Clark’s 
Journ.). On August 25, 1804, a “duck” was killed along the Cedar 
County shore (Ordway’s Journ.). Sergeant Ordway also records that 
Private George Drewyer killed a “duck” on September 4, 1804, in Knox 
County near the mouth of the Niobrara (Ordway’s Journ.). On September 
5, 1806, “ducks” were seen along the Thurston and northern Burt 
Counties shore (Clark’s Journ.). Of course it is not possible definitely 
to identify the “ducks” seen or shot by the various members of the 
expedition, nor would it be safe to assume that they were all of the same 
species, but based on the general probabilities these records have doubt¬ 
fully been referred to the Wood Duck, which would have been a common 
species along the Missouri River in August and September. 

7. ? Red-tailed Hawk (Buteo borealis subsp.).—“Hawks”, possibly a 
form of this species, were seen along the Thurston and northern Burt 
Counties shore on September 5, 1806 (Clark’s Journ.). 

8. Southern Bald Eagle (Haliaeetus leucocephalus leucocephalus ).— 
“Eagles”, undoubtedly this species, were seen along the Thurston and 
northern Burt Counties shore on September 5, 1806 (Clark’s Journ.). 

9. ? Eastern Ruffed Grouse (Bonasa umbellus umbellus). —“Several 
Grous”, meaning most likely this species, were seen while the party was 
camped a little below the present Council Bluffs, in Pottawattamie 
County, Iowa, on July 25, 1804 (Clark’s Journ.). 

10. Greater Prairie Chicken (Tympanuchus americanus americanus). 
—Captain Clark states that “The Prarie Fowl common to the Illinois 
are found as high up as the River Jacque (= James River) above which 
the Sharpe tailed Grows commence” (Orig. Journ., vii, “Codex N”, p. 
121). On September 2, 1806, Captain Clark saw four “prarie fowls 
common to the Illinois, those are the highest up which I have seen” 
either in Cedar County, Nebraska, or across the river in South Dakota 
(Clark’s Journ.). 

11. Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse (Pedioecetes phasianellus campestris). 
—Captain Clark states that “the Sharpe tailed Grows commence” at the 
James River, and also that “ The pointed tail Prarie fowl are found above 
the Big bend upwards” (Orig. Journ., vii, “Codex N”, pp. 121-122). 

12. Eastern Wild Turkey (Meleagris gallopavo silvestris). —While 
the expedition party was camped a little below the present city of 
Council Bluffs, in Pottawattamie County, Iowa, on July 25, 1804, a Wild 
Turkey was killed by Private Jo Fields (Clark’s Journ. and Ordway’s 
Journ.). Another was killed at the same camp on July 26, by Private 
George Drewyer (Ordway’s Journ.). Wild Turkeys were killed near the 
camp in Washington County, at the present town of Fort Calhoun, on 
July 30 (Clark’s Journ.). On the evening of August 5, 1804, in Harrison 
County, Iowa, about a mile below Soldier Creek, Captain Clark en¬ 
countered and pursued some Wild Turkeys (Clark’s Journ.), killing one 
of them (Ordway’s Journ.). Sergeant Ordway says that Captain Clark 
killed a Wild Turkey while he and Sergeant Floyd were hunting on 
August 9 on the Nebraska side of the river in what is now northeastern 
Burt County (Ordway’s Journ.). Sergeant Ordway also records that 
Private George Drewyer killed one Wild Turkey on September 4, 1804, 
in Knox County near the mouth of the Niobrara River (Ordway’s 
Journ.). Wild Turkeys were seen along the Boyd County, Nebraska, 
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or Charles Mix County, South Dakota, shore, above the mouth of the 
Niobrara River, on September 5, 1804 (Clark’s Journ.). On September 
6, 1804, along the northern Boyd County shore or in South Dakota, 
probably the latter, Private Colter killed five Wild Turkeys (Ordway’s 
Journ.). Three turkeys were also killed on September 8, 1804, either in 
Boyd County, Nebraska, or in South Dakota (Clark’s Journ.). On 
September 2, 1806, along the Cedar County shore or opposite in South 
Dakota, the hunters killed two turkeys (Ordway’s Journ.). On Sep¬ 
tember 10, 1806, on the return journey, Wild Turkeys were seen along 
the Nemaha and northern Richardson Counties shore, and the Atkinson 
County, Missouri, shore (Clark’s Journ.). Sergeant Ordway records 
that he “saw a number of turkeys” on this date (Ordway’s Journ.). As 
to the distribution of Wild Turkeys up the Missouri River, Captain 
Clark records that “Turkeys first appear at the enterance of Tylors 
River above the big bend 1200 miles up the river” (Orig. Journ., vii, 
“Codex N”, p. 122). 

13. ? American Golden Plover (Charadrius dominicus dominions). —On 
August 15, 1804, near the old Omaha Indian village at the present town 
of Homer, Dakota County, Captain Clark saw “plovers” on the ponds 
formed by the damming of Omaha Creek by the beavers, and also on the 
river (Clark’s Journ.). Though doubtfully referred to the American 
Golden Plover, which would be migrating through at that time, this 
record might have with almost equal likelihood been referred to the 
Black-bellied Plover, or indeed to some other species of plover or plover¬ 
like shore bird that might have been seen by Captain Clark. 

14. ? Piping Plover (Aegialitis meloda ).—The “Small Species of 
Kildee which frequent drift” which “is found as high up as the Enter¬ 
ance of the Little Sioux river”, as reported by Captain Clark, is quite 
likely this little plover (Orig. Journ., vii, “Codex N”, p. 122). 

15. Eastern Least Tern (Sterna antillarum antillarum). —Captain 
Lewis describes and gives measurements of a specimen of the Eastern 
Least Tern that was shot August 5, 1804, along the Washington County 
shore (Orig. Journ,, vii, “Codex Q”, p. 123). 

16. Interior Carolina Paroquet (Conuropsis carolinensis ludovicionus). 
—Captain Clark states that “Parotqueet is seen as high as the Mahar 
(= Omaha) village”, indicating that these birds were seen all along the 
Missouri up to that point (Orig. Journ., vii, “Codex N”, p. 122) (Cf., 
also antea, ii, p. 55). 

17. ? Saskatchewan Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris enthymia). —It 
was probably this species and race that Captain Clark saw in “great 
numbers” on the plains around Spirit Mound in Clay County, South 
Dakota, on August 25, 1804, and which he called the “ren or Prarie 
burd” (Clark’s Journ.). 

18. Common Bank Swallow (Riparia riparia riparia). —On July 16, 
1804, along the Nemaha County coast, about midway between the present 
towns of Brownville and Peru, at a place where the bluffs come close to 
the river on the Nebraska side, the party observed a high sandstone 
cliff extending for about two miles which had “many bird’s nests in the 
holes”, undoubtedly at least dominantly the nesting sites of this species 
(Clark’s Journ. and Ordway’s Journ.). On August 5, 1804, in Harrison 
County, Iowa, a little below Soldier Creek, one of the men killed a 
bullsnake under the bank, while “a number of birds which live in the 
bank were flying about this snake” (Ordway’s Journ.). On August 22, 
along the Dixon County shore, “on the south (Nebraska) side” the 
party “passed an alum stone cliff about 50 feet high and a great number 
of birds nests near the top of the cliff” (Ordway’s Journ.). On August 
25, at “Spirit Mound” in Clay County, South Dakota, opposite Dixon 
County, Captain Clark saw “a vast number” of a “small brown Martin” 
hovering on the leeward side of the mound catching insects, and “they 
were so gentle that they did not quit the place until we had arrived 
within a few feet of them” (Clark’s Journ.). 
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19. Western Meadowlark (Sturnella neglecta ).—It was undoubtedly 
this species that Captain Clark saw in “great numbers” on the plains 
around Spirit Mound in Clay County, South Dakota, on August 25, 1804, 
and described as “a kind of larke about the sise of a Partridge, with a 
short tail &c, &c” (Clark’s Journ.). 

20. ? Lark Bunting (Calamospiza melanocorys ).—It was quite possibly 
this species that Captain Clark saw in “great numbers” on the plains 
around Spirit Mound in Clay County, South Dakota, on August 25, 1804, 
which he referred to as a “black bird” (Clark’s Journ.). 

The Zebulon M. Pike Expedition 

Before the return of Lewis and Clark, but earlier in the same year, 
General James Welkinson, then commander-in-chief of the United States 
Army and Governor of Louisiana Territory, sent out an expedition under 
the command of Lieutenant Zebulon M. Pike to explore the plains 
country, establish friendly relations with the Indians there, and to find 
a road to Santa Fe. Pike’s party, consisting of himself and twenty-one 
men, left Belle Fontaine, four miles above the mouth of the Missouri 
River, on July 15, 1806, traveling up the Missouri River to the mouth of 
the Osage River, thence up that stream to the Osage Indian villages 
near its source. From there the party traveled northwest on foot, and 
after a long march across what is now Kansas arrived at a large Pawnee 
Indian village in the Republican River valley, on September 25, 1806, 
and camped on the north side of the river near that village. Following 
a council on September 29, in which Pike told of the transfer of Louisi¬ 
ana from France to the United States, the Pawnees hauled down a 
Spanish flag that had been left there a few weeks before by a large 
Spanish cavalry expedition from Santa Fe, under Lieutenant Maygares, 
and ran up the flag of the United States. This ceremony was for years 
thought to have taken place at a Pawnee village located on the Re¬ 
publican River a few miles west of the present Republican City, Republic 
County, Kansas, and about eight miles southeast of Hardy, Nuckolls 
County, Nebraska, where an inscribed granite shaft marking the event 
was erected by the state of Kansas in 1901. However, discoveries made 
by Mr. A. T. Hill of Hastings in 1923 and subsequently, indicate that 
the Pawnee village where this ceremony took place on September 29, 
1806, and near which Pike’s party was encamped from September 25 to 
October 7, 1806, was in Webster County, Nebraska, a few miles south¬ 
east of the town of Guide Rock. Unfortunately, Lieutenant Pike’s nar¬ 
rative contributes no notes on Nebraska bird life. 
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to the source of the Missouri River, thence across the Rocky 
Mountains to the Pacific Ocean, performed during the years 1804- 
5-6, by order of the Government of the United States. A new 
edition, faithfully reprinted from the authorized edition of 1814, 
by Elliott Coues. New York. Francis P. Harper. Four volumes, 
8vo. 

1894. Journal of Sergeant Floyd. Edited by Prof. James D. Butler. 
Lyman C. Draper. 

1902. History of the Expedition under the command of Captains Lewis 
and Clark, to the sources of the Missouri, thence across the Rocky 
Mountains and down the River Columbia to the Pacific Ocean 
performed during the years 1804-5-6, by order of the Government 
of the United States. Edited by James K. Hosmer. Chicago. 
A. C. McClurg Co. Two volumes, 8vo. 

1903. Notes Supplementary to any Edition of Lewis and Clark. By 
Frederick J. Taggart. Annual Report of the American Historical 
Association for 1908, pp. 185-195. 

1904-05. Original Journals of the Lewis and Clark Expedition 1804- 
1806. Edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites. New York. Dodd, Mead 
and Co. Seven volumes and an atlas, 8vo. (Contains all of Cap¬ 
tain Clark’s Journal, about half of Captain Lewis’ Journal and 
the Journals of Floyd and Whitehouse). 

1916. The Journals of Captain Meriwether Lewis and Sergeant John 
Ordway kept on the Expedition of Western Exploration, 1803- 
1806. Edited with Introduction and Notes by Milo M. Quaife. 
Collections of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin, xxii, pp. 
1-444. Published by the Society, Madison, Wisconsin. One vol¬ 
ume, 4to. (Contains the remainder of Captain Lewis’ Journal, 
and, on pages 79-402, the Journal of Sergeant Ordway). 
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Zebulon M. Pike Expedition 

1810. Pike, Zebulon M. Account of Expeditions to the Sources of the 
Mississippi and through the Western Parts of Louisiana to the 
Sources of the Arkansaw, Kansas, LaPlatte and Pierre Juan 
Rivers during 1805, 1806 and 1807; and a tour through the in¬ 
terior of New Spain in 1807. With portraits and 2 folded maps 
mounted on linen. Philadelphia. One volume, 8vo. 

1895. The Expeditions of Zebulon Montgomery Pike to Headwaters of 
the Mississippi River, through Louisiana Territory, and in New 
Spain, during 1805-6-7. New edition, now first reprinted in full 
from the original of 1810, with copious critical commentary by 
Elliott Coues. Memoir of Pike, new map and other illustrations, 
and complete index. F. P. Harper, New York. Edition limited to 
1150 copies. Three volumes, 8vo. 

1927. The War Between Nebraska and Kansas. Both Sides of the 
Dispute over the True Location of the Pike-Pawnee Indian Village 
Where the Spanish Flag Came Down and the Stars and Stripes 
Went Up. With maps and pictures. Papers by Addison E. 
Sheldon, A. T. Hill, Frank J. Munday, Herbert E. Bolton, George 
F. Morehouse, etc. Nebraska History Magazine, x, No. 3, pp. 160- 
192 and 224-254, July-September, 1927. 

Myron H. Swenk 


MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

The thirty-sixth annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 
was held at Sioux City, Iowa, on Friday and Saturday, May 10 and 11, 
1935, conjointly with the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union. The members of 
both organizations were the guests of both the Sioux City Bird Club and 
the Sioux City Chapter of the Izaak Walton League at this meeting. 
All of the sessions were held in the Ball Room of the Martin Hotel. The 
first day of the meeting was given over to a conference, under the joint 
auspices of the N. O. U. and I. O. U., known as the Upper Mississippi 
Valley Conference on the Conservation of Wild Life, while the second 
day included the joint annual meetings proper of the two organizations. 
The program of these meetings was published in full in the April number 
of the Review (antea, iii, pp. 74-76), so need not be repeated here. It 
is important to observe, however, that every speaker on the program was 
present and delivered the scheduled address, or read the scheduled paper, 
at the proper time. The Mississippi Valley Wild Life Conservation 
Conference on Friday, May 10, was opened by Prof. M. H. Swenk, who 
presided during the morning session, representing the N. O. U., and 
whose place was taken during the afternoon session by Mr. Philip A. 
DuMont, representing the I. O. U. Presidents George O. Hendrickson, 
of the I. O. U., and Mary Ellsworth, of the N. O. U., presided at the 
morning and afternoon sessions, respectively, on Saturday, May 11. 

Just before adjournment of the morning session on Saturday, Presi¬ 
dent Hendrickson of the I. O. U. announced the committees for the two 
organizations, which committees were to report at their respective busi¬ 
ness meetings, scheduled for 4:30 P. M. The committees appointed by 
President Mary Ellsworth for the N. O. U. were the following: Auditing, 
Mr. George O. Smith (Chairman), Mrs. A. M. Brooking and Mrs. H. C. 
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Johnston; Nominating, Mrs. A. H. Jones (Chairman), Mr. L. 0. Horsky 
and Mrs. Glen Chapman; Resolutions, Mr. L. M. Gates (Chairman), Miss 
Elizabeth Rooney and Mrs. Lily R. Button. 

At the hour above mentioned, President Ellsworth called the business 
meeting of the N. 0. U. to order. Owing to the shortness of available 
time, the minutes of the thirty-fifth annual meeting, as published on 
pages 90 to 95 of the Nebraska Bird Review for July, 1934, were ap¬ 
proved as printed without being read, after which a report from the 
Secretary-Treasurer was called for. A brief summary of the member¬ 
ship situation and financial condition of the N. O. U. was then given 
by the Secretary-Treasurer, part of whose statements, slightly revised, 
may be summarized as follows: 

“In July of 1934, the total membership for the year to end May 1, 
1935 (1934-35) was 126, as mentioned on page 91 and printed on pages 
97-99 of the July, 1934, number of the Review (there lacking one name, 
however, the McGill University Library at Montreal). One member, 
Mr. Herman J. Fischer of St. Edward, was lost by death during the 
year, and the following twenty-five members did not renew their member¬ 
ship for 1935-36: Mrs. Charles W. Anderson, of Arlington; Miss Fannie 
B. Cross, of Fairbury; Mr. Clyde E. Pearson, of Genoa; Mrs. J. D. 
Fuller, and Mrs. A. H. Staley, of Hastings; Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Black, 
of Kearney; Mrs. E. C. Babcock, Mrs. E. A. Burnett, Mr. T. J. Fitz¬ 
patrick, Miss Ellen Gere, Mr. Frank E. Helvey, Mrs. H. C. Koch and Mr. 
John L. Morrison, of Lincoln; Mrs. J. W. Hall, of Mitchell; Miss Frances 
Kimball, of North Platte; Mrs. Walter Ren, of Oak; Mr. M. J. Wing, 
formerly of Lincoln and now of New York City; Miss Marjorie Disbrow, 
Miss Ellen Mahoney, Mrs. David Northrup, Miss Florence Taylor and 
Miss Susan Wilson, of Omaha; Mr. Fred M. Dille, of Rapid City, South 
Dakota; Miss Lucy Mitchell, of Superior; and Mrs. R. E. Norris, of 
Weeping Water. This 20% drop in renewals reduces the old member¬ 
ship to 100, but this loss is offset by the reinstatement of the Brooking 
Bird Club of Hastings and Dr. Harold Gifford and Mr. and Mrs. Mervin 
Ross, of Omaha, together with the election of sixteen new members, as 
mentioned elsewhere in this report, restoring the membership to 119, a 
net loss of seven members for this year, as compared with 1934-35 
(which in turn had a net loss of seven members as compared with 
1933-34) and as compared with the all-time greatest N. 0. U. enrollment 
of 133 for the year 1933-34.” 

“On May 1, 1934, the N. O. U. had cash on hand of $92.76,* to which 
was added during the fiscal year to May 1, 1935, $1.00 for one annual 
dues for 1933-34, $34.00 for thirty-four annual dues for 1934-35, $37.00 
for thirty-seven annual dues for 1935-36, $18.00 for subscriptions to 
the Review for 1935, $10.10 for publications sold and $27.64 from interest 
on investments, which, together with $517.98 realized from the sale of 
called Liberty Bonds from the investment fund, made total receipts for 
the year of $738.48. Of this amount, $39.50 was spent for postage, 
$582.64 for printing the April, July and October, 1934, and January and 
April, 1935, numbers of the Review, $3.69 for engravings for these 
numbers, $2.70 for stenography, $9.03 for express charges on reels of 


*Some corrections in the published statement for the fiscal year ending 
May 1, 1934 (antea, ii, p. 91), should be made here. The expenditure for 
postage should have read $37.78, instead of $37.37, and the balance on 
hand May 1, 1934, should have read $92.76, instead of $94.76. Also the 
April, 1934, number of the Review should not have been included in the 
total of $375.88 spent for printing in the fiscal year 1933-34, as payment 
for that number was deferred to the 1934-35 fiscal year. These were 
errors in reporting, and not in the official report of the Treasurer as 
verified and approved by the Auditing Committee on May 18, 1934.—Ed. 
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moving pictures of bird life used at the thirty-fifth annual meeting, 
$5.75 for the projector operator, and $1.86 for bank service and taxes 
on checks, leaving a balance on hand, on May 1, 1935, of $93.31. 

“The Nebraska Bird Review has continued to be well received, but the 
magazine is not self-supporting. The four numbers of Volume II of the 
Review, totaling 152 pages, were gotten out in editions of 300 copies for 
the January and July numbers, and 350 copies for the April and October 
numbers. They cost $437.28 for printing and $5.24 for engraving, a 
total of $442.52. The cost per copy has varied from twenty-one to forty- 
four cents, an average of thirty-four cents. This runs somewhat less in 
size and cost than the first volume, but the present memberships and 
subscriptions will not justify the continuance of such extensive publica¬ 
tion, and it is urged that the N. O. U. membership help to increase both.” 

Reports of committees being in order, Mr. George O. Smith reported 
for the Auditing Committee that the financial report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer had been examined and found to be correct. On motion the 
report of the Auditing Committee was approved and adopted. The 
Nominating Committee then reported through its Chairman, Mrs. A. H. 
Jones, proposing the following officers for 1935-36: President—Mr. L. 
M. Gates, Lincoln; Vice-President—Mrs. H. C. Johnston, Superior; Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer—Prof. M. H. Swenk, Lincoln. On motion this report 
was unanimously approved, and the Secretary was authorized to cast 
the ballot of the society for the persons nominated by its committee. The 
Resolutions Committee, through its Chairman, Mr. L. M. Gates, presented 
the usual courtesy resolutions, which were adopted. 

At this point a word from each of the new officers was called for, and 
each responded briefly. The 1936 meeting place was discussed, and the 
Secretary-Treasurer extended an invitation for the N. 0. U. to meet in 
Lincoln in May, 1936. The desirability of meeting at some place in 
western Nebraska was also discussed. On motion of Mrs. Glen Chapman, 
seconded by Mrs. A. H. Jones, the Executive Committee was authorized 
either to accept the invitation to call the 1936 annual meeting at Lincoln, 
or to arrange for a meeting in western Nebraska, as seemed the wiser 
as the time approached.* 

The proposal of names and election of new members was next in order 
of regular business. A list of nominations was presented, and sixteen 
persons were elected into membership, or authorized later to be elected 
by the Executive Committee. These sixteen new members are as follows: 
Dr. Mary Price Roberts of Grand Island; Mrs. Adna Dobson, Mr. L. E. 
Mumford, Mr. W. A. Robbins and Mrs. Frank A. Roehl of Lincoln; Mr. 
and Mrs. F. C. Humphrey of Nunn, Colorado; Mr. Leo Bozell, Mrs. 
Robert Fleming, Mr. H. S. Mann and Dr. R. Allyn Moser of Omaha; 
Mrs. R. M. Goodell of Staplehurst; Mrs. F. E. Peterson and Mr. and 
Mrs. Glenn Viehmeyer of Stapleton; and Mrs. Josephine Day Mendell, 
Mrs. George Schoular and the Superior Public Library of Superior. 

After some discussion of the proposed field trip on Sunday, the 
meeting adjourned at 5:30 P. M. 

This joint meeting at Sioux City was not very well attended. Only 
eighteen members of the N. O. U. were present, as follows: Mesdames 
A. M. Brooking, Lily R. Button, Glen Chapman, O. D. Corey, L. M. 
Gates, H. C. Johnston, A. H. Jones, George Schoular, Addison E. Sheldon, 


*Under date of July 8, 1935, Mr. Wilson Tout of North Platte, writes 
that he was delegated at the last meeting of the North Platte Bird Club 
to extend the “unanimous and enthusiastic invitation of the Club” that 
the N. O. U. should hold its Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting and Thirty- 
fourth Annual Field Day at North Platte in May, 1936.—Ed. 
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George O. Smith, and M. H. Swenk; Misses Mary Ellsworth and Eliza¬ 
beth Rooney; and Messrs. L. M. Gates, W. J. Himmel, L. O. Horsky, 
George O. Smith and M. H. Swenk.* It was felt that Sioux City was 
too far away from the home of most of our members to make possible a 
large attendance, and that it would be wise in the future to confine our 
meetings to southeastern and south-central Nebraska, with occasional 
meetings in the western part of the state. 

Myron H. Swenk, 

Secretary-Treasurer, N. O. U. 


REPORT ON THE THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL FIELD DAY 
OF THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

On Sunday, May 12, the Thirty-third Annual Field Day of the N. O. 
U. was held jointly with the I. O. U. field party. The day was heavily 
clouded and cool, following copious rains on the preceding night, much 
in contrast with the hot, dry weather prevailing at the Thirty-second 
Annual Field Day held at Omaha on May 19, 1934. The field party 
numbered about fifty persons. The start was made at 6:30 A. M. from 
the Martin Hotel, the party proceeding by automobile into the south¬ 
eastern corner of Union County, South Dakota, where some of the more 
accessible ponds and woods were visited. At 11:30 A. M., return was 
made to Sioux City, when the party proceeded across the Missouri River 
to the Izaak Walton League field house near South Sioux City, in 
Nebraska, where luncheon was served and the composite list was com¬ 
piled. This list totaled 104** birds, as follows: White Pelican, Common 
Mallard, Gadwall, Baldpate, American Pintail, Blue-winged Teal, 
Shoveller, Redhead, Canvas-back, Lesser Scaup, Cooper Hawk, Red¬ 
tailed Hawk (subsp.), Marsh Hawk, Sparrow Hawk (subsp.), Eastern 
Bob-white, Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Sora, Northern American 
Coot, Piping Plover, Semipalmated Plover, Northern Killdeer, Spotted 
Sandpiper, Eastern (?) Solitary Sandpiper, Greater Yellow-legs, Lesser 
Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sand¬ 
piper, Wilson Phalarope, Ring-billed Gull, Franklin Gull, American 
Black Tern, Western Mourning Dove, Chimney Swift, Northern Yellow- 
shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, 
Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern King¬ 
bird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern Crested Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, 
Alder Traill Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Pewee, Tree 
Swallow, Common Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, 
Eastern Cliff Swallow, Northern Purple Martin, Northern Blue Jay, 
Eastern Crow, Black-capped Chickadee (subsp.), Tufted Titmouse, 
Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Western House Wren, Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, 
Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Migrant Loggerhead Shrike, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Eastern Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Prothonotary 
Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler, Eastern 
Nashville Warbler, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Eastern Myrtle Warbler, 
Black-poll Warbler, Ovenbird, Grinnell Common Water-Thrush, Northern 
Maryland Yellow-throat, American Redstart, European House Sparrow, 


*The total registered attendance was 135, distributed as follows: Iowa, 
82; Nebraska, 35; Minnesota, 6; Missouri, 5; South Dakota and Wis¬ 
consin, 2 each; Colorado, Kansas and New York, 1 each. Cf., Iowa Bird 
Life, V, p. 26.—Ed. 

**The official list of the I. O. U. (Iowa Bird Life, V, pp. 26-27) totals 
101 birds. It does not include the Sparrow Hawk (subsp.), Eastern 
Wood Peewee and Gambel Sparrow, included above.—Ed. 
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Western Meadowlark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Red-winged Blackbird 
(subsp.), Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern 
Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, Eastern Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
Eastern American Goldfinch, Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Vesper Spar¬ 
row (subsp.), Lark Sparrow (subsp.), Eastern Chipping Sparrow, 
Clay-colored Sparrow, Field Sparrow (subsp.), Harris Sparrow, Gambel 
Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Common Lincoln Sparrow and Song 
Sparrow (subsp.). 

A party consisting of Messrs. L. 0. Horsky and H. E. Hart and Misses 
Mary Ellsworth and Elizabeth Rooney visited Brown Lake and Blue 
Lake on the Iowa side of the Missouri River, and Lake Quinnebaugh, on 
the Nebraska side, on the morning of May 12, crossing the Missouri by 
ferry near Decatur, Nebraska. This party saw two species not noted 
by the main party, namely two Northern Double-crested Cormorants on 
Blue Lake and the Eastern Common Meadowlark (heard singing) near 
Brown Lake. All of the other birds listed by this party were seen also 
by the main party in South Dakota, but the following duplications are 
worthy of note: Two White Pelicans were seen at Brown Lake; a large 
flock of Least Sandpipers was seen at Blue Lake; the Eastern Wood 
Pewee was heard at Florence; large flocks of Bank Swallows were seen 
at Brown and Blue Lakes; the Prothonotary Warbler was seen near the 
Decatur ferry; and Harris Sparrows were seen near Blue Lake. 


MEMBERSHIP ROLL OF THE NEBRASKA 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 
HONORARY MEMBERS 


* Bruner, Prof. Lawrence, 3033 Deakin Street, Berkeley, California.. 1900 
Grinnell, Dr. Joseph, Museum of Vertebrate Zoology, University of 

California, Berkeley, California.1932 

Hole, Mrs. H. F., 1610 Ivy Street, Crete, Nebraska.1919 

Loveland, Mrs. G. A., River Road, Norwich, Vermont.1901 

Niedrach, Mr. Robert J., Colorado Museum of Natural History, 

Denver, Colo.1932 

Oberholser, Dr. H. C., 2805 18th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.. . 1924 

Stephens, Dr. T. C., Morningside College, Sioux City, Iowa.1911 

Zimmer, Mr. John T., American Museum of Natural History, Cen¬ 
tral Park, New York, New York.1907 

ACTIVE MEMBERS 

Adams, Mr. and Mrs. Addison, 1812 West 4th Street, Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska .1927 

Aldrich, Mrs. John, 849 Washington Street, Superior, Nebraska. . .1933 

Allen, Mrs. Harry B., Route 4, Cozad, Nebraska.1933 

Alter, Mr. I. R., First National Bank, Grand Island, Nebraska.1934 

Anderson, Mr. Dana, St. Edward, Nebraska.1933 

Anderson, Mrs. Dana, St. Edward, Nebraska.1934 

Appleget, Mrs. Willard D., 1314 North 9th Street, Beatrice, Ne¬ 
braska .1933 

Back, Mr. George, Gothenburg, Nebraska.1934 

Baldrige, Mr. Joseph, 141 North 39th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. .. .1932 
Beed, Mr. Watson E., 1633 North 62nd Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. .1933 

Binderup, Mr. V. W., Minden, Nebraska.1929 

Bivans, Mrs. A. H., 1418 E. 2nd Street, North Platte, Nebraska. . .1934 

Blinco, Mr. George, 411 Morehead Street, Chadron, Nebraska.1933 

Blinco, Mrs. George, 411 Morehead Street, Chadron, Nebraska.1919 


‘Charter Member. 
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Bozell, Mr. Leo, 510 Electric Building, Omaha, Nebraska.1935 

Brooking, Mr. and Mrs. A. M., 622 East 7th Street, Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska .1918 

Brooking Bird Club, A. M. Brooking, Librarian, Hastings Museum, 

Hastings, Nebraska.1933 

Brooks, Mr. W. E., Elgin, Nebraska.1934 

Button, Mrs. Lily Ruegg, 616 West 8th Street, Fremont, Nebraska. 1915 
Callaway, Misses Susie and Agness, R. F. D. No. 3, Fairbury, Ne¬ 
braska .1925 

Calvert, Miss Bertha, 5715 North 30th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. . .1934 

Cash, Mr. Ben L., 2904 North 59th Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1934 

Chapman, Mrs. Glen, Aurora, Nebraska.1927 

Cheesebrough, Mrs. R. E., 4311 Cass Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1933 

Collister, Mrs. Carl, North Platte, Nebraska.1934 

Corey, Mr. O. D., 3040 Georgian Court, Lincoln, Nebraska.1925 

Corey, Mrs. O. D., 3040 Georgian Court, Lincoln, Nebraska.1921 

Day, Mr. Fred I., 210 East Sixth Street, Superior, Nebraska.1933 

Day, Mrs. George L., 631 Kansas Avenue, Superior, Nebraska.1923 

Day, Miss Marian, 631 Kansas Avenue, Superior, Nebraska.1932 

Denise, Rev. Larimore C., 2020 Spencer Street, Omaha, Nebraska. .1928 
Dobson, Mrs. Adna, 3024 Stratford Avenue, Lincoln, Nebraska... .1935 

Eastman, Mr. Fred, 2628 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1925 

Ellsworth, Miss Emma, 3107 Redick Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska... .1925 

Ellsworth, Miss Mary, 3107 Redick Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska.1917 

Fleming, Mrs. Robert, 2734 North 65th Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. 1935 
Gates, Mr. and Mrs. Leroy M,., 5234 Adams Street, Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska .1913 

Gifford, Dr. Harold, 1620 Medical Arts Building, Omaha, Nebraska .1930 

Glandon, Mr. and Mrs. Earl W., Stapleton, Nebraska.1933 

Goodell, Mrs. R. M,, Staplehurst, Nebraska.1935 

Greenleaf, Mr. Miles, 4806 Douglas Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1933 

Griffin, Mrs. Rosalind M., Hardy, Nebraska.1924 

Hansen, Miss Carrie C., 820 North Denver Avenue, Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska .1933 

Hart, Mr. Charles K., Prosser, Nebraska.1921 

Hart, Mrs. Charles K., Prosser, Nebraska.1925 

Hauke, Mr. Harold A., Custer, South Dakota.1933 

Heineman, Mrs. Paul T., Plattsmouth, Nebraska.1933 

Hilton, Dr. David C., 305 Richards Block, Lincoln, Nebraska.1909 

Himmel, Prof. Walter J., Bessey Hall 309, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Hitchcock, Mr. and Mrs. O. J., 4206 Touzalin Avenue, Lincoln, Ne¬ 
braska .1933 

Hollman, Mr. and Mrs. Carl, 1106 W. 5th Street, North Platte, Ne¬ 
braska .1934 

Holly, Miss Bertha, 922 Sixth Street, Fairbury, Nebraska.1927 

Holly, Mrs. J. Franklyn, Angelus Apartment No. 21, Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska .1933 

Horsky, Mr. and Mrs. L. O., 5952 Franklin Street, Omaha, Ne¬ 


braska .1910 

Hudson, Mr. George E., Bessey Hall 223, University of Nebraska, 

Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Hudson, Mrs. Lulu Kortz, Simeon, Nebraska.1919 

Humphrey, Mr. and Mrs. F. C., Nunn, Colorado.1935 

Johnston, Mrs. H. C., 856 Idaho Street, Superior, Nebraska.1919 

Jones, Mrs. A. H., 1114 North Denver Street, Hasting’s, Nebraska. .1924 

Jones, Mr. Harold C., The Berry Schools, Mt. Berry, Georgia.1933 

Krohn, Miss Bertha, 1837 C Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Larson, Mr. Martin E., 3320 Burt Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1925 


Lionberger, Mrs. Earle L., 333 Kansas Avenue, Superior, Nebraska. 1925 
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Ludlow, Mr. Charles S., R. R. No. 4, Box 137, Red Cloud, Nebraska. 1912 
McCreary, Mr. Otto, Agricultural Hall, University of Wyoming, 

Laramie, Wyoming.1930 

McGill University Library, 3459 McTavish Street, Montreal, Quebec, 

Canada .1929 

McKillip, Mrs. L. H., 149 North 15th Street, Seward, Nebraska... .1919 

Mann, Mr. H. S., Elks Club Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska.1935 

Marsh, Mr. William, 4157 Davenport Street, Omaha, Nebraska.. . .1933 

Marshall, Mr. D. B., 5211 Jackson Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1934 

Mauck, Miss Ruth M., Box No. 7, Nelson, Nebraska.1933 

Maunder, Mrs. E. R. and Miss Vera, 818 Ash Avenue, Hastings, 

Nebraska .1933 

Mendell, Mrs. Josephine Day, Superior, Nebraska.1935 

Mitchell, Dr. C. A., 2024 Emmet Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1926 

Moser, Dr. R. Allyn, Medical Arts Building, Omaha, Nebraska.... 1935 

Mumford, Mr. L. E., 3818 Sheridan Blvd., Lincoln, Nebraska.1935 

Nason, Miss Helen, 745 North 57th Avenue, Omaha, Nebraska. .. .1933 
Omaha Public Library, Miss Blanche Hammond, Librarian, Omaha, 

Nebraska .1907 

Overing, Mr. Robert, Landover, Maryland.1928 

Peterson, Mrs. F. E., Stapleton, Nebraska.1935 

Philpot, Miss Mayme, 3621 South 24th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. . .1934 

Richardson, Mrs. Charles, Fairbury, Nebraska.1924 

Ritchey, Mrs. O. W., Maywood, Nebraska.1933 

Robbins, Miss Ida L., 1941 B Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1933 

Robbins, Mr. W. A., 2339 South 18th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. .. .1935 
Roberts, Dr. Mary Price, Fifth and Elm Streets, Grand Island, Ne¬ 
braska .1934 

Roehl, Mrs. Frank A., 1424 F Street, Lincoln, Nebraska.1935 

Rooney, Miss Elizabeth, 2802 Dodge Street, Omaha, Nebraska. .. .1915 
Ross, Mr. and Mrs. Mervin, 2606 North 60th Street, Omaha, Ne¬ 
braska .1933 

St. Martin, Miss Mary, 244 Chestnut Street, Wahoo, Nebraska.1920 

Scherer, Rev. Henry, 4324 Marcy Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1934 

Schoular, Mrs. George, 945 Commercial Avenue, Superior, Ne¬ 
braska .1935 

Sheldon, Mr. and Mrs. Addison E., 1319 South 23rd Street, Lincoln, 

Nebraska .1904 

Slocum, Miss June M., 4512 South 22nd Street, Omaha, Nebraska. .1925 
Smith, Mr. and Mrs. George O., 1837 C Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. .1923 

Stipsky, Mr. Joseph E., Hooper, Nebraska. 1928 

Superior Public Library, Superior, Nebraska.1935 

Swain, Mrs. J. R., Greeley, Nebraska.1926 

Swanson, Miss Elfie, 119 North 40th Street, Omaha, Nebraska.1933 

*Swenk, Mr. and Mrs. Myron H., 1410 North 37th Street, Lincoln, 

Nebraska .1900 

Sylla, Miss M. Caryle, 808 North Denver Avenue, Hastings, Ne¬ 
braska .1928 

Taylor. Miss Mollie A., Battle Creek, Nebraska.1930 

Timmler, Mr. Rudolph, 3136 North 57th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. .1933 
*Tout, Mr. and Mrs. Wilson, Tribune Printing Company, North 

Platte, Nebraska.1900 

Towne, Miss Mary A., 1502 North 54th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. .1932 

Trine, Mrs. George W., Red Cloud, Nebraska.1923 

Turner, Mr. Harold. Route 2, Bladen, Nebraska.1933 

Viehmeyer, Mr. and Mrs. Glenn, Stapleton, Nebraska....1935 

Watson, Mr. L-ucius H., 4123 Sheridan Blvd., Lincoln, Nebraska. . .1917 
Weakley, Mr. and Mrs. Harry, Experimental Substation, North 
Plsttc NGbr^skSi 1934 

Wilson, Miss Louisa E., 3103 South 35th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 1924 




































TWO NEW BIRD BOOKS 

Birds of Canada. By P. A. Taverner. Bulletin No. 72 (Bio¬ 
logical Series No. 19), National Museum of Canada. Ottawa. 
1934. Cloth. Pages 1-445. Price $2.00. 

A dozen years back Mr. Taverner’s “Birds of Eastern Canada,” 
a volume with 240 pages of text and fifty pages of colored plates, 
appeared as Memoir 104 of the Geological Survey of the Canada 
Department of Mines. Later his “Birds of Western Canada,” 
published as Bulletin 41, appeared to supplement the first volume. 
Both of these works were in much demand and became out of print 
within a few years. Now comes an entirely new work, covering 
all of the birds of the whole of Canada, rearranged according to 
the latest classification, with descriptions of all of the species, 
emphasizing especially the distinctive characters and field marks 
and illustrated with eighty-seven colored plates by Major Allan 
Brooks and F. C. Hennessey and many line drawings. This work 
is one that will be of much value to Nebraska bird students, 
especially in its treatment of western birds, and in view of the 
extremely moderate price asked for the same, N. O. U. members 
should promptly secure their copies, while the work is still in print. 


The Hawks of North America. Their Field Identification and 
Feeding Habits. By John Bichard May. Published by the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 1775 Broadway, New York City. 
1935. Cloth. Pages i-xxxii + 1-140. Price $1.25. 

The unjustified and increasing persecution—thoughtless, ignorant, 
misled or plainly malicious as the case may be—of the hawks and 
owls in this country is well known to every informed ornithologist. 
It has reached the point where vigorous opposition must be made 
or these splendid birds will shortly largely be destroyed, under the 
misapprehension that they all are vile “vermin” meriting extermi¬ 
nation, rather than the valuable allies of the farmer that they 
really are. The salvation of these birds, if achieved, must be 
through better education of our people along these lines, and 
plenty of effective, defensible and accurate counter-propaganda. 
The present book is a splendid summation of the pertinent data 
as well as an attractive vehicle for its dissemination, and is in¬ 
tended to serve as such by the Audubon Societies, which organiza¬ 
tion through a subsidy is distributing the volume at less than cost 
in order to achieve a wide and helpful circulation for it. To 
promote accurate identification, the volume not only describes, but 
illustrates in a series of thirty-seven beautiful large colored plates 
by Major Allan Brooks, all of the diurnal North American birds 
of prey. Field identification of these birds is greatly facilitated 
by a good discussion of the subject and four uncolored plates by 
Roger Tory Peterson, showing the characteristic outlines and gross 
color markings of the different species in flight. For each species 
there is given in the text a map of its range and a condensed but 
complete and accurate account of its food and feeding habits. 
Every N. O. U. member should secure a copy of this volume and 
with it learn accurately to know our hawks and their habits. 
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THE WEIGHTS OF 356 NEBRASKA SPECIMENS OF GEESE 


OF THE BRANT A CANADENSIS GROUP, FORMERLY 
CONTAINED IN THE D. H. TALBOT COLLECTION 

By MYRON H. SWENK and PHILIP A. DUMONT 

Since the publication of our analysis of the measurement of 404 
Nebraska specimens of the Canada Goose (Branta canadensis) in the 
October, 1934, number of the Nebraska Bird Review (antea, ii, pp. 103- 
116), we have repeatedly been asked from different sources whether the 
weights of any or all of these specimens had been taken and noted by 
Mr. D. H. Talbot and his collectors, and whether the records of these 
weights had been preserved in Mr. Frank Russell’s thesis. Examination 
of the thesis shows that in the great majority of instances the weights 
of the geese had been taken and recorded on the labels and the records 
preserved by Mr. Russell. It now seems desirable to publish these 
weights in a paper supplementary to the one already published that 
dealt with measurements of these geese. 

Of the 404 specimens, the measurements of which were given in Table 
1 of the previous paper above cited (antea, ii, pp, 104-107), the re¬ 
corded weights of 356 specimens are preserved in the Russell thesis. 
Of the forty-eight (17 ??, 19 12 sex ?) specimens the weights of 

which were not preserved in the Russell thesis, it is believed that these 
specimens were not weighed, or the weights not recorded, by the Talbot 
collectors. For purposes of ready comparison with Table 1 of the al¬ 
ready published paper, all of the 404 specimens for which measurements 
were given are included in Table 1 of the present paper in the identical 
order in which they were listed in Table 1 of the previous article, even 
where the weights of the specimens are unknown. Of the 356 speci¬ 
mens, the weights of which were taken and preserved, eighty-two were of 
undetermined sex, 131 were females and 143 were males. There were two 
specimens (Nos. 130 1 and 133) from Nebraska, respectively from Wood 
River and Elm Creek, for which weights were recorded, but for which 
no measurements have been preserved. The weights of these two speci¬ 
mens were, respectively, 5.00 pounds and 5.50 pounds. These two 
specimens are not included in Table 1 of either the paper already pub¬ 
lished or the present one. Two specimens (Nos. 136 and 139) from 
Nebraska, also respectively from Wood River and Elm Creek, had 
neither measurements nor weights preserved, and these also have not 
been included in Table 1 of either this or our preceding paper. The 
following table gives the weights of these 356 specimens, referred to by 
the Russell numbers: 
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TABLE 1. Weights in Pounds Avoirdupois of 356 Specimens of Geese 
of the Branta Canadensis Group, as Given on the Labels of the 
Specimens by D. H. Talbot’s Collectors and Recorded by Frank 
Russell in His Thesis. 


Russell's 

Number 

Sex 

Weight 

Russell's 

Number 

Sex 

Weight 

46 

— 

3.00 

262 

9 

5.00 

246 

— 

3.25 

398 

9 

5.50 

201 

C? 

4.10 

495 

9 

5.00 

441 

$ 

4.00 

332 

9 

5.20 

235 

9 

5.50 

203 

— 

— 

244 

— 

4.25 

178 

— 

5.20 

184 

— 

4.50 

291 

9 

5.50 

263 

— 

6.00 

282 

9 

— 

145 

$ 

4.12 

305 

9 

— 

252 

— 

4.25 

117 

9 

5.00 

284 

— 

6.00 

166 

— 

5.50 

50 

$ 

— 

87 

9 

5.25 

142 


4.50 

55 

& 

4.50 

89 

9 

4.50 

298 

cF 

— 

440 

— 

— 

151 

9 

4.50 

12 

— 

4.00 

27 

— 

4.00 

374 

9 

4.10 

5 

9 

5.50 

245 

cf 

5.00 

148 

9 

6.25 

196 

9 

— 

419 

9 

4.00 

279 

d 1 

3.50 

255 

9 

5.25 

312 

9 

5.00 

429 

9 

5.25 

260 

c? 

5.25 

20 

9 

6.00 

343 

— 

5.20 

35 

— 

5.00 

60 

— 

4.50 

367 

9 

5.50 

287 

9 

4.00 

118 

9 

— 

104 

9 

5.75 

266 

9 

5.60 

207 

9 

6.00 

176 

9 

5.25 

270 

9 

4.00 

372 

9 

4.50 

294 

9 

5.00 

61 

& 

4.25 

304 

9 

4.00 

71 

& 

5.00 

226 

9 

5.00 

78 

& 

5.25 

238 

c? 

4.10 

83 

— 

4.75 

258 

— 

5.00 

354 

9 

5.00 

259 

— 

4.50 

99 

d 1 

5.25 

318 


3.50 

103 

9 

4.50 

134 

9 

4.00 

181 

9 

4.75 

334 

9 

4.40 

386 

9 

6.25 

397 

c? 

4.25 

468 

d 1 

6.50 

45 

c? 

3.25 

464 

— 

6.50 

261 

9 

5.50 

223 

— 

6.50 

315 

9 

4.00 

399 

9 

— 

383 

9 

6.75 

420 

9 

— 

256 

c? 

5.25 

36 

9 

5.00 

412 

9 

5.00 

316 

— 

6.00 

182 

9 

5.00 

32 

c? 

4.50 

307 

cf 

6.00 

54 

9 

5.75 

427 

9 

4.50 

28 

— 

5.00 

64 

9 

7.00 

1 

9 

5.00 

192 

— 

5.50 

497 

c? 

5.00 

264 

9 

5.00 

395 

cF 

— 

272 

d 1 

6.00 

221 

9 

5.50 

410 

9 

5.50 

128 

cF 

5.50 

411 

9 

5.00 

7 

9 

5.25 
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Russell’s 

Number 

Sex 

Weight 

Russell’s 

Number 

Sex 

Weight 

211 

_ 

_ 

233 

_ 

5.00 

348 

cf 

— 

239 

cf 

6.10 

170 

9 

5.00 

445 

9 

6.50 

161 

9 

4.00 

56 

cf 

— 

189 

9 

4.25 

300 

— 

7.00 

236 

9 

4.50 

47 

9 

6.75 

115 

— 

5.50 

310 

— 

5.50 

150 

cf 

4.00 

111 

cf 

6.25 

229 

cf 

5.00 

112 

cf 

6.00 

314 

9 

6.75 

147 

— 

7.20 

385 

— 

5.00 

285 

— 

7.00 

394 

cf 

5.75 

406 

— 

5.50 

428 

cf 

6.00 

391 

9 

— 

158 

— 

— 

458 

cf 

9.00 

146 

9 

— 

273 

— 

5.50 

44 

9 

— 

53 

9 

4.50 

58 

9 

5.50 

331 

9 

4.50 

80 

cf 

5.60 

2 

9 

4.75 

228 

9 

5.50 

8 

cf 

5.00 

253 

9 

6.00 

303 

9 

— 

254 

cf 

5.30 

11 

— 

5.25 

281 

— 

6.00 

185 

cf 

5.20 

350 

9 

4.50 

271 

9 

— 

414 

cf 

4.75 

160 

— 

6.00 

93 

cf 

7.25 

322 

9 

6.50 

98 

9 

4.25 

179 

9 

6.25 

102 


— 

62 

cf 

6.25 

119 

cf 

5.50 

408 

cf 

5.50 

183 

— 

4.50 

204 

— 

— 

217 

cf 

5.25 

94 

9 

6.50 

286 

9 

5.75 

70 

— 

— 

302 

cf 

4.50 

213 

cf 

5.50 

306 


6.00 

292 

9 

6.25 

413 

cf 

— 

79 

cf 

— 

198 

cf 

6.00 

431 

— 

— 

232 

9 

y=-. 

439 

9 

5.25 

275 

cf 

4.50 

209 

9 

— 

324 

cf 

5.75 

432 

9 

6.20 

327 

9 

4.50 

110 

9 

5.50 

352 

cf 

5.75 

194 

9 

5.50 

309 

9 

5.75 

242 

cf 

4.75 

162 

cf 

5.50 

283 

o’ 

5.50 

368 

cf 


353 

cf 

6.00 

59 

9 

5.50 

120 

cf 

5.30 

135 

— 

5.25 

392 

— 

— 

363 

cf 

6.00 

422 

— 

6.75 

31 

— 

4.50 

251 

— 

— 

113 

— 

6.00 

23 

cf 

5.25 

141 

— 

—. 

39 

9 

— 

317 

9 

5.50 

297 

cf 

5.50 

85 

cf 

5.75 

366 

cf 

6.25 

96 

9 

6.50 

171 

— 

6.00 

167 

— 

4.25 

224 

cf 

5.25 

173 

cf 

5.40 

401 

cf 

7.00 

131 

d 

6.50 

127 

9 

5.75 

177 

d 

5.50 

499 

9 

6.00 

379 

— 

5.00 

340 

9 

5.25 

430 

9 

6.20 

197 

— 

6.00 
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Russell’s 

Number 

.Sex 

Weight 

Russell’s 

Number 

Sex 

Weight 

200 

_ 

6.00 

492 

9 

7.00 

122 

— 

5.50 

342 

cf 

6.25 

165 

cf 

6.00 

434 

— 

8.25 

174 

9 

5.75 

335 

cf 

5.25 

76 

9 

6.40 

404 

9 

7.00 

157 

9 

6.50 

152 

—. 

6.50 

101 

9 

7.00 

478 

9 

7.75 

69 

cf 

5.50 

108 

cf 

5.75 

90 

f 

6.00 

361 

— 

6.25 

339 

9 

7.00 

447 

f 

6.00 

206 

9 

5.50 

459 

9 

6.50 

344 

cf 

7.25 

467 

— 

7.00 

231 

cf 

6.00 

149 

f 

6.20 

24 

cf 

5.75 

114 

— 

7.50 

237 

c? 

4.50 

107 

—. 

7.00 

25 

cf 

7.00 

438 

9 

8.50 

40 

9 

5.75 

172 

— 

9.00 

74 

9 

6.00 

234 

cf 

7.00 

180 

— 

6.20 

210 

cf 

5.00 

19 

9 

6.00 

341 

cf 

6.20 

15 

9 

6.00 

126 

cf 

5.50 

129 

cf 

6.50 

227 

cf 

6.00 

63 

<? 

5.50 

30 

9 

7.00 

355 

cf 

6.50 

257 

9 

8.00 

73 

9 

5.00 

461 

9 

6.60 

3 

— 

5.25 

187 


6.25 

10 

9 

6.00 

288 

9 

7.25 

138 

cf 

6.00 

396 

cf 

6.50 

13 

cf 

6.00 

155 

cf 

6.50 

109 

cf 

5.50 

92 

cf 

— 

290 

9 

6.00 

488 


5.50 

299 

9 

6.00 

415 

cf 

— 

222 

— 

5.50 

29 

cf 

6.50 

248 

— 

5.75 

402 

cf 

7.00 

405 

9 

6.25 

469 

9 

5.50 

42 

— 

6.00 

26 

cf 

7.50 

154 

9 

5.50 

381 

cf 

7.50 

345 

cf 

5.50 

471 

cf 

8.00 

433 

9 

6.50 

311 

9 

7.25 

9 

9 

5.50 

336 

cf 

5.50 

57 

cf 

7.00 

486 

cf 

6.50 

378 

cf 

6.00 

144 

9 

6.25 

338 

cf 

6.25 

156 


6.50 

346 

9 

5.00 

18 

<f 

7.00 

77 

o' 1 

6.25 

186 

cf 

7.50 

347 

9 

5.75 

421 

cf 

7.00 

52 

cf 

7.00 

143 

cf 

— 

449 


5.50 

230 


6.10 

472 

— 

— 

382 

— 

6.75 

100 

cf 

— 

444 

cf 

— 

105 

cf 

7.00 

140 

9 

7.25 

296 

9 

6.50 

163 

cf 

7.00 

95 

cf 

6.50 

49 


7.00 

68 

cf 

— 

362 

— 

7.70 

205 

— 

— 

470 

cf 

— 

247 

cf 

6.00 

466 


7.40 

337 

cf 

— 

460 

cf 

8.00 

267 

9 

7.75 

403 

— 

7.00 
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Russell's 

Number 

Sex 

Weight 

Russell’s 

Nu?nber 

Sex 

Weight 

485 

d 

10.50 

436 

_ 

7.50 

212 

d 

5.00 

373 

— 

7.25 

21 

d 

7.50 

277 

d 

7.00 

202 

d 

6.00 

320 

d 

7.00 

390 

o’ 

7.50 

409 

d 

7.50 

219 

d 

6.50 

265 

— 

8.00 

407 

d 

7.75 

88 

d 

5.50 

4 

— 

7.50 

490 

9 

8.00 

349 

d 

6.00 

426 

d 

— 

463 

d 

6.50 

457 

d 

8.75 

225 

— 

6.00 

387 

— 

8.50 

250 

d 

8.75 

475 

— 

10.20 

364 

9 

8.50 

153 

9 

8.50 

308 

d 

9.50 

452 

d 

10.00 

481 

d 

5.50 

496 

9 

10.00 

384 

d 

— 

491 

o' 

6.00 

356 

9 

6.50 

465 

— 

9.25 

328 

9 

6.50 

116 

— 

9.00 

82 

d 

6.50 

330 

d 

8.25 

137 

— 

6.75 

38 

9 

9.25 

329 

9 

— 

437 

— 

8.00 

75 

d 

7.75 

474 

d 

11.00 

132 

d 

7.00 

425 

d 

8.25 

388 

— 

6.20 

489 

d 

— 

208 

9 

7.00 

451 

d 

8.00 

289 

d 

7.00 

423 

d 

9.00 

365 

d 

7.25 

476 

d 

8.50 

443 

d 

8.00 

393 

d 

10.00 

446 

9 

8.50 

482 

d 

13.00 

450 

9 

8.00 

484 

d 

— 

16 

9 

10.00 

477 

d 

11.50 

462 

— 

8.75 

448 

d 

8.50 

483 

d 

7.30 

473 

d 

12.50 


For purposes of ready analysis and comparison with Tables 3 and 4 
of the published paper, covering respectively wing length and length of 
culmen and tarsus, the following table giving the weights in pounds 
avoirdupois in a gradated progression chiefly of .05 to .10 inch, is 
submitted: 
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TABLE 2. Weights in Pounds Avoirdupois of 356 Specimens of Geese 
of the Branta Canadensis Group, as Given on the Labels of the 
Specimens by D. H. Talbot’s Collectors and Recorded by Frank 
Russell in His Thesis, Arranged in Gradated Progression, With Sex 
Indicated Where Known. 


Weight 


Number of Specimens, 9 , <f and o (not sexed ) 


3.00 

3.25 

3.50 
4.00 

4.10 
4.12 

4.25 

4.40 

4.50 

4.75 
5.00 

5.20 

5.25 

5.30 

5.40 

5.50 

5.60 

5.75 
6.00 

6.10 

6.20 

6.25 

6.40 

6.50 

6.60 

6.75 
7.00 
7.20 

7.25 

7.30 

7.40 

7.50 
7.70 

7.75 
8.00 

8.25 

8.50 

8.75 
9.00 

9.25 

9.50 
10.00 
10.20 

10.50 
11.00 

11.50 

12.50 
13.00 


o 

cfo 
{f cf 

$ 9999999^00 

9dV 

9 

99 cfcf ooo 
9 

999999999$ cftftfef cf cf ooooo 
99cfcfo 

99$99$99$9$99$9$ cfcfcf cf cf cf cf oooooo 
9 cfoo 

9999999 ooo 

cfcf 

cf 

999999999999999999 cfcfcfcf cfcfcf cfcf cf cfcfcf cf cfcfoooooooooo 
9c? 1 

99999999 cf cfcf cfcfcf o 

9 9 9 $ 9 9 9 9 9 9 cf cfcf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf000000000000 
cfo 

9 9 cf cf 00 

999999 cfcf cfcf cfcf 00 
9 

9999999999 cf cf cf d&cf cf cf cf cf cf cf 0000 
9 

999 000 

9 9 9 9 9 9 9 cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf cf OOOOOO 
o 

999 cf cf cfoo 
cf 

o 

cf cfcfcf cfcf 000 

o 

99tfcf 

999 cfcfcf cfoo 
cfcfo 

9999tfcf 0 
cfcfo 
cf cf O 

90 

cf 

99 cf cf 

o 

cf 

cf 

cf 

cf 

cf 


In the first of the two preceding tables (Table 1) the first seventeen 
specimens listed were referred in our previous paper to Branta cana¬ 
densis hutchinsii. Only two of these seventeen specimens (No. 50, 2, 
and No. 440, sex ?) were without weight data. The weights of the 
other fifteen birds ranged from 3.00 pounds (No. 46, sex ?) to 6.00 
pounds (No. 263, sex ?, and No. 284, sex ?), with an average of 4.13 
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pounds. The extremes and averages of the five specimens known to 
have been females (Nos. 89, 145, 235, 374 and 441) were 4.00 to 5.50 
pounds, with an average of 4.44 pounds, and of the two specimens 
known to have been males (Nos. 142 and 201) 4.10 to 4.50 pounds, with 
an average of 4.30 pounds. The eight specimens of undetermined sex 
ranged from 3.00 pounds to 6.00 pounds, averaging 4.81 pounds. Should 
we care to follow again the somewhat doubtful assumption expressed 
in Table 3 of our previous paper (antea, ii, p. 114) that six (Nos. 46, 
184, 244, 246, 252 and 263) of these unsexed specimens were females, 
and that two (Nos. 12 and 284; No. 440 had measurements but no 
weight given) were males, we would get for eleven females a range of 
3.00 to 6.00 pounds, with an average of 4.31 pounds and for four males 
a range of 4.10 to 6.00 pounds, with an average of 4.65 pounds. 

Again referring to the first of the two'preceding tables (Table 1), 
the eighteenth to the three hundred and twenty-fifth specimens, inclu¬ 
sive, therein listed were referred in our previous paper to Branta cana¬ 
densis leucopareia. Of these 325 specimens, forty-one were without 
weight data. With the remaining 284 birds, the weights ranged from 
3.25 pounds to 10.50 pounds, with an average of 5.79 pounds. Sixty- 
one of these 284 weighed specimens that were not sexed (this not 
including eleven unsexed specimens without weight data), ranged in 
weight from 4.00 to 9.00 pounds, with an average of 5.91 pounds. The 
223 sexed and weighed specimens as a whole ranged from 3.25 pounds 
to 10.50 pounds, with an average of 5.75 pounds. Of the 223 sexed 
and weighed specimens, 115 were females (this not including 15 female 
specimens without weight data), and these 115 females ranged in weight 
from 4.00 pounds to 8.50 pounds, with an average of 5.64 pounds. Also 
of these 223 sexed and weighed specimens, 108 were males (this not in¬ 
cluding 15 male specimens without weight data), and these 108 males 
ranged from 3.25 pounds to 10.50 pounds, with an average of 5.87 pounds. 

Referring a third time to the first of the two preceding tables (Table 
1), the last sixty-two specimens (three hundred and twenty-six to four 
hundred and fourth, inclusive) there listed were referred in our previ¬ 
ous paper to Branta canadensis canadensis. Of these sixty-two speci¬ 
mens, five (1 $, No. 329 and 4 Jc?, Nos. 384, 426, 484 and 489) were 
without weight data. The remaining fifty-seven birds ranged from 5.50 
to 13.00 pounds in weight, with an average of 8.18 pounds. Thirteen 
of these fifty-seven weighed specimens were not sexed and these ranged 
in weight from 6.00 to 10.20 pounds, with an average of 7.91 pounds. 
Of the forty-four sexed specimens, eleven were females and thirty- 
three were males. The eleven females ranged from 6.50 to 10.00 
pounds, averaging 8.25 pounds. The thirty-three males ranged from 
5.50 to 13.00 pounds, averaging 8.15 pounds. 
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GENERAL NOTES 

A Heavy Influx of Franklin Gulls in Franklin County. —From June, 
1928, on through April, 1929, I lived at Hildreth, Franklin County, and 
I do not recall having seen a single Franklin Gull (Larus pipixcan) 
during my residence there. On April 23,1935, with my wife I drove from 
Omaha to Hildreth through a heavy dust storm, and on the next day there 
was a heavy rain that turned the parched fields for miles around into 
ponds. Driving out into the country on the 25th, I saw flocks of hun¬ 
dreds upon hundreds of Franklin Gulls. Red-winged Blackbirds were 
also present by the hundreds, and I saw at least a dozen Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds, while the water had also attracted many Lesser Yellow-legs 
and Wilson Phalaropes and some Greater Yellow-legs. Returning io 
Omaha, I saw a flock of eight Dowitchers feeding along the shore of 
Carter Lake on April 30.— Rev. Henry Scherer, Omaha, Nebr. 

A Second Record of the Western Grebe for Lincoln, Lancaster County. 
—On June 3, 1935, I saw and thoroughly identified a Western Grebe 
(Aechmophorus occidentalis) on the lake in Pioneers Park west of Lin¬ 
coln. This is the second record for the Lincoln vicinity (Cf., antea, i, 
pp. 147-148).— George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of 
Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The European Starling Again Noted in Lancaster County. —On June 
3, 1935, I saw a lone European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) 
near Havelock in East Lincoln.— George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and 
Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

The European Starling at Utica, Seward County. —On August 4, 1935, 
Mr. H. A. Cardinell, Specialist in Horticulture at the Michigan State 
College of Agriculture and Applied Science at East Lansing, who was 
recently a guest at our home, saw a flock of approximately fifty Euro¬ 
pean Starlings (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) near Utica, Seward County, 
Nebraska. Mr. Cardinell is entirely familiar with the European Starling 
and its habits, so his identification may be relied upon.— Mrs. Glen 
Chapman, Aurora, Nebr. 

May Birds on the North Platte Experiment Substation Grounds. —In a 
recent conversation with Dean W. W. Burr of the College of Agriculture 
of the University of Nebraska, who from 1906 to 1916 was located at the 
North Platte Experimental Substation, he stated that during the first 
few years of the Substation’s existence not an Eastern Robin was 
observed here. Now we have them in great abundance. As I think 
back, I recall that even as late as 1912 and 1913, the Eastern Crow was 
almost a curiosity about the Substation. Now hardly a season goes by 
but that from one to three or four of their nests are destroyed here on 
the Substation grounds. The increase in the number of many other 
woodland birds here is equally remarkable. This is apparently due very 
largely, if not almost entirely, to the large number of trees and shrubs 
that have been planted about the place, and that in turn points out that 
if we would have birds we must provide a suitable place for them, and 
avoid the indiscriminate destruction of natural cover. 

During the month of May I observed ninety species of birds in 
Lincoln County, in the vicinity of North Platte. During the same period 
I observed seventy-eight species here on the Experiment Substation 
grounds. The twelve species not seen on the grounds were almost en¬ 
tirely waterfowl. The seventy-eight species observed on the Substation 
premises are the following: American Black-crowned Night Heron, 
Swainson Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Prairie Falcon, Sparrow Hawk (subsp.), 
Greater Prairie Chicken, Bob-white (subsp.), Long-billed Curlew 
(subsp.), Upland Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow-legs, Wilson 
Phalarope, Franklin Gull, Forster Tern, American Black Tern, Western 
Mourning Dove, American Barn Owl, Western Burrowing Owl, Sennett 
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(?) Nighthawk, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Eastern Phoebe, Western 
(?) Wood Peewee, Traill Flycatcher (subsp.), Saskatchewan Horned 
Lark, Common Bank Swallow, Barn Swallow, Eastern Cliff Swallow, 
Northern Blue Jay, American Magpie, Eastern Crow, Western House 
Wren, Common Rock Wren, Western Mockingbird, Catbird, Brown 
Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Olive-backed Swainson Thrush, Northern 
Gray-cheeked Thrush, Mountain Bluebird, White-rumped Loggerhead 
Shrike, Solitary Vireo (subsp.), Warbling Vireo (subsp.), Black and 
White Warbler, Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler, Northern Parula 
Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, Eastern Myrtle Warbler, Black-poll War¬ 
bler, Ovenbird, MacGillivray Warbler, Western (?) Yellow-throat, Long¬ 
tailed Chat, American Redstart, Bobolink, Western Meadowlark, Thick¬ 
billed Red-winged Blackbird, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bullock 
Oriole, Rusty Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, Cowbird (subsp.), Scarlet 
Tanager, Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak, Western Blue Gros¬ 
beak, Lazuli Bunting, American Goldfinch (subsp.), Arctic Spotted 
Towhee, Lark Bunting, Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Vesper Sparrow 
(subsp.), Western Lark Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, Eastern White- 
crowned Sparrow and Gambel Sparrow.—H. E. Weakley, North Platte 
Experiment Substation, North Platte, Nebr. 

An Abundance of Migrating Bobolinks at North Platte.—On Septem¬ 
ber 19, 1935, Mr. Harry E. Weakley of the North Platte Experiment Sub¬ 
station reported that there were hundreds of migrating Bobolinks (Doli - 
chonyx oryzivorus), in the fall plumage, on the Substation grounds. 
The birds were carefully examined and identified beyond question. This 
is a novel experience with us in this locality.— Wilson Tout, North 
Platte, Nebr. 

A Third List of Additions to the List of Logan County Birds.—Since 
the last publication of additions to the bird list for this vicinity, in the 
January number of the Review (antea, iii, pp. 29-30), during 1935 
twenty-six species have been added to the list, which now stands at 196. 
The added identifications are as follows: 

1. American Eared Grebe (Colymbus nigricollis californicus). First 
seen on April 29. Common migrant in wet years. 

2. American Black-crowned Night Heron (Nycticorax nycticorax 
hoactli). First seen on May 4. Common summer resident but not known 
to nest here. 

3. Gadwall (Chaulelasmus streperus). First seen on April 7. Un¬ 
common in migration. 

4. Bufflehead (Charitonetta albeola). First seen on May 6. Un¬ 
common migrant. 

5. Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk (Accipiter velox velox). On April 
8 Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer encountered one of these hawks attacking small 
birds, and shot it. On April 9 Mr. Glandon saw another one flying about 
near a farm home surrounded by trees. 

6. Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawk (Buteo regalis). Mr. Glandon 
secured a specimen of this species on January 24 from a farmer 
who had shot it to learn its name. The specimen was sent to Prof. 
Swenk who identified it as a female of the above named species, in the 
very rare complete erythristic plumage. Several individuals of the 
species have been seen since. Common resident. 

7. Ameriqan Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus anatum). On May 5 Mr. 
and Mrs. Glenn Viehmeyer were in the northern part of Logan County. 
They saw one of these hawks on a fence and after some maneuvering 
they got within range and Mr. Viehmeyer shot it. The specimen was 
forwarded to Prof. Swenk for preservation (Cf. antea, iii, p. 103). 

8. Florida Gallinule (Gallinula chloropus cachinnans). First seen on 
May 30. Uncommon summer resident. May nest here. 
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9. Black-bellied Plover (Squatarola squatarola). First seen on May 
23. Uncommon migrant. Three individuals seen on this date constitute 
our only record. 

10. Marbled Godwit (Limosa fedoa). First seen on April 30. Ir¬ 
regular migrant. Many seen this year. 

11. Hudsonian Godwit (Limosa haemastica). One seen with a flock 
of twenty Marbled Godwits on May 1. Uncommon migrant. 

12. Ring-billed Gull (Larus delawarensis). First seen on April 28. 
Uncommon migrant. 

13. Eastern Least Tern (Sterna antillarum antillarum). One in¬ 
dividual seen at a large lagoon along the Logan-Lincoln County line six 
miles south of Stapleton, on May 27. This is our only record. 

14. American Long-eared Owl (Asio wilsonianus). Uncommon resi¬ 
dent and nester. Mr. Viehmeyer identified one on May 12 at the Vieh- 
meyer farm and one was seen in the trees about the Glandon home on 
June 2. 

15. Nuttall Poor-will (Phalaenoptilus nuttallii nuttallii). A male of 
this species was flushed from some gooseberry bushes in the Glandon 
yard on May 6, and observed for some time by Mr. and Mrs. Glandon. 

16. Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe (Sayornis sayus sayus). First seen 
on April 28. Uncommon summer resident. 

17. Eastern Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon albifrons albifrons). First 
seen on June 2. Common summer resident. Probably nests here. 

18. Common Rock Wren (Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus). Identified 
from a specimen found dead by Glenn Viehmeyer on May 12. Several 
were observed since that time. Common migrant. 

19. Sage Thrasher (Oreoscoptes montanus). Two observed and studied 
for some time in a pasture four miles southeast of Stapleton on April 
17. Rare straggler. 

20. Wood Thrush (Hylocichla mustelina) . Early on the morning of 
May 16, Mr. Glandon heard strange bird notes among the trees near the 
house. The notes were so clear and musical that he became eager to 
find the author. Later the two individuals present came to the ground 
about the yard and were seen many times during the day by all members 
of the family. They were reported to be about the Humphrey and Barbee 
residences later. 

21. Northern Parula Warbler (Compsothlypis americana usneae). A 
pair was seen in a willow tree near the Loup River on June 2 by 
Viehmeyer and Glandon. Rare in migration. 

22. Chestnut-sided Warbler (Dendroica pennsylvanica). A male of 
this species was observed at close range with glasses for fifteen to twenty 
minutes by Mr. and Mrs. Glandon on the morning of June 4. All of the 
markings peculiar to this species were plainly seen, making the identifi¬ 
cation positive. Rare in migration. 

23. Blackburnian Warbler (Dendroica fusca). A male in a weakened 
condition was picked up by Raymond Brosius on May 23 and died that 
night. The specimen was sent to Prof. Swenk the next day for preser¬ 
vation. Uncommon migrant. 

24. Interior Palm Warbler (Dendroica palmarum palmarum). An 
individual of this species was present about the yard for the entire day 
of May 12. It was not seen again, and its presence constitutes our only 
record. Rare migrant. 

25. Mourning Warbler (Oporornis Philadelphia). Mr. Glenn Vieh¬ 
meyer reports one of these warblers, clearly seen and well studied, to 
have been at his farm on May 26. Rare in migration. 

26. Common Lincoln Sparrow (Melospiza lincolnii lincolnii). Definitely 
identified on May 5. Common migrant.— Mr. and Mrs. Earl W. 
Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 
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The Red-breasted Nuthatch at Stapleton, Logan County.—On the 
morning of September 22 we saw a Red-breasted Nuthatch (Sitta cana¬ 
densis), and observed it for several minutes at close range. It remained 
about the yard for several days, seeking food among the tree branches, 
and was much more talkative than its white-breasted cousin. This is 
our first record of this species, and brings our Logan County total list 
to 197. The fall bird migration of 1935 has been very thin, and we 
are far behind our 1934 list. Food is so plentiful this fall that the 
birds may be more numerous than is indicated by observations in any 
one location. Either that or they are really scarce or very late.— Mr. 
and Mrs. Earl W. Glandon, Stapleton, Nebr. 

The Say Phoebe in Madison County, Nebraska.—-On September 29, 
1935, the writer saw a single Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe (Sayornis sayus 
say us) on the outskirts of the town of Newman Grove, Madison County, 
Nebraska. The bird had been sitting on a fence and flew out across a field 
as the car approached. This location is only slightly more than 100 miles 
southwest of Sioux City, Iowa, and the record indicates a probability that 
in the future the Say Phoebe will again be found within the borders of the 
state of Iowa.—W m. Youngworth, Sioux City, Iowa. 

An Up-to-date Western House Wren’s Nest.—Dr. Solon R. Towne has 
left among his birds notes the following concerning the Western House 
Wren (Troglodytes a'cdon parkmani): “For three years the Western 
House Wrens have built in our Russian poplars. For the 1920 nesting, 
a hole was first selected between the flooring and outside finish of a 
projecting closet on the west of the house. But later two nests began 
to grow on the plate of the chicken house. The chicken house roof pro¬ 
tected the wrens, of course. Chicken wire put on the front windows 
ten years ago had broken into separate twists, with single forks at 
either end. These wire twists were some three inches in length. The 
wrens made both of their nests almost wholly of the twists. One nest 
had only three twigs of wood in it. It weighed six ounces. The other 
nest weighed eight ounces.”— Misses Jessie M. and Mary A. Towne, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Two important ornithological meetings are to be held before the close 
of 1935. On October 21 to 24, inclusive, the American Ornithologists’ 
Union will hold its fifty-third stated meeting at Toronto, Canada. The 
meetings will be held in the Royal Ontario Museum, with the Hotel York 
as hotel headquarters. On December 30 and 31 the Wilson Ornithological 
Club will hold its twenty-first annual meeting at St. Louis, Missouri, in 
conjunction with the convention of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. N. O. U. members who can are urged to attend 
either or both of these meetings. 

The thirty-seventh annual meeting and thirty-fourth annual field day 
of the N. O. U. will be held in May, 1936. Our organization has invita¬ 
tions from Lincoln and North Platte to meet at these places, the latter 
invitation having resulted from the unanimous sentiment of the North 
Platte Bird Club. Your Executive Committee is authorized to accept 
whichever of these invitations promises us the more successful meeting. 
So far, the N. 0. U. has never met west of Hastings, but at this time a 
larger percentage of our membership resides west of the 99th meridian 
than ever before. The Executive Committee desires very much to decide 
this matter in conformity with the majority wishes of our membership. 
You are therefore requested to express your preference in this matter to 
the Executive Committee, by writing them through your Secretary- 
Treasurer, sometime between now and the first of the year. Lest you 
forget, better do it now. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

Nebraska newspapers carried under date of October 3 a news item of 
importance, not only to the sportsmen of this state, but also to its 
equally interested ornithologists, nature lovers and citizenry in general. 
Mr. Frank B. O’Connell, Nebraska’s alert and efficient Secretary of the 
Nebraska Game, Forestation and Parks Commission, and its Chief Con¬ 
servation Officer, announced that this autumn there is a great scarcity 
in Nebraska of that splendid bird, the Greater Prairie Chicken, due to 
the toll taken during the past summer by “disease” among them. The 
Commission, he announced, was conducting an investigation to determine 
the exact cause of this new decrease in our prairie chicken population. 

The history of the Greater Prairie Chicken in Nebraska is not a very 
happy one. Originally this fine game bird was exceedingly abundant 
all over the prairies of eastern and southern Nebraska. But almost from 
the beginning it was the unfortunate object of human exploitation. 
During the 1860’s and 1870’s up to 1877, in which latter year, as a result 
of the devastating Rocky Mountain grasshopper invasions of 1873 to 
1876 and the everywhere recognized fact that these birds were exceed¬ 
ingly important enemies of grasshoppers, public sentiment induced the 
legislature to make their trapping illegal and ban their local sale and 
shipment to eastern markets, the destruction of these birds was tremen¬ 
dous. They could be hunted with dog or gun, or trapped, from July to 
January, and eaten, given away, sold or shipped without restriction. 
Hunters would commonly kill anywhere from fifty to 200 in a day in the 
fall, and they were trapped in the winter by the tens of thousands. 
Professor Samuel Aughey found that from only six eastern Nebraska 
counties over 50,000 prairie chickens were shipped to eastern markets 
in 1874, while one Lincoln dealer alone shipped out 19,000 in six weeks 
in the winter of 1875. The total market shipment from thirty eastern 
Nebraska counties must have been appalling. The local consumption was 
admittedly even greater. 

A study of the legal open seasons on prairie chickens in Nebraska 
over the half century preceding 1930' shows obvious continuous over¬ 
shooting of these birds. Through most of the 1890’s there was an open 
season of three or four months (Sept. 1 or Oct. 1 to Jan. 1) with no bag 
limits whatever and no sale or shipping restrictions during the open sea¬ 
son. In 1901 the open season was cut to two months (Oct. 1 to Dec. 1) and 
the bag limits set at twenty-five a day with a limit of fifty in possession 
at one time, though sale through the open season and for five days there¬ 
after was still permitted and fifty birds could be exported by non¬ 
residents. In 1905 the open season was, unwisely enough, expanded to 
five and one-half months (Sept. 15 to Mar. 1) while for the two weeks 
of September (only) the daily bag limit was cut to ten. In 1907 this 
error was partially rectified and the open season was returned to two 
and one-half months (Sept. 15 to Dec. 1) with the more restricted bag 
limit continued. In 1909 the open season was again shortened to two 
months (Oct. 1 to Dec. 1) while the daily bag limit was made uniformly 
twenty-five a day and fifty in possession. In 1911 the season was ex- 
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tended to three months (Sept. 1 to Dec. 1) while the bag limit was cut 
to ten a day or in possession, with sale still permitted during the open 
season. This law continued for six years. Then, as the birds continued 
to diminish, in 1917 the season a third time was shortened to two months 
(Sept. 15 to Nov. 15), but otherwise was unchanged. By 1920 the neces¬ 
sity for further restriction caused the season to be cut to one month 
(Oct. 15 to Nov. 15). In 1921 these dates were changed to October 1 to 
November 1, which arrangement continued for six years, still with the 
ten bird daily bag and possession limit. In 1927 the daily bag and 
possession limit was cut to five birds, which arrangement continued for 
two years. The legislature of 1929 provided for a closed season in 1930, 
with an open season extending from September 16 to October 15 in 1931, 
and for every odd-numbered year thereafter, and a bag limit of five 
birds. But about this time the controversial matter of open and closed 
seasons on prairie chickens and grouse was placed under the authority 
of the Game, Forestation and Parks Commission, which was authorized, 
whenever conditions warranted, to permit an open season of fifteen days 
between September 16 and December 31. The Commission declared no 
open season for 1931, nor has it for any year since, which indicates the 
very serious situation concerning these birds. 

Few would be so unsophisticated or disingenuous as to believe or 
claim that there has been no shooting of prairie chickens in Nebraska 
during these five years that the birds have had the continuous protec¬ 
tion of the law. However, such surreptitious killing must be small as 
compared to that in a legal open season. Yet in spite of this long respite 
from all legal shooting, we find the prairie chicken still continuing its 
long decline, and recently reaching such an acute scarcity as to alarm 
our Game Commission. What is wrong? Has it been the 1934 and 1935 
weather? It is undoubtedly true that the great drouth of 1934 was 
highly detrimental to the prairie chickens, as it was to other forms of 
bird life. There was also a marked food scarcity in 1934. The weather 
in 1935 has been on the whole much less extreme, though the cool and 
cloudy weather of April, when the prairie chicken eggs were being laid, 
and the still cooler and very wet weather of the second half of May, 
when many of the young chicks were hatching, was anything but favor¬ 
able to these birds. But in past years, when these birds were more 
numerous, they survived drouthy summers and wet springs without too 
dangerous losses. The rose chafer beetles, which in some seasons (as 
for example during the years 1925 to 1929, inclusive) swarm over the 
Nebraska sandhills in June, and which contain in their bodies a neuro¬ 
toxin that kills many of the young prairie chickens that feed upon them, 
has been relatively scarce for the past five seasons. Is it predators? 
Hardly. The warfare on the Eastern Crow that has been carried on 
through the last few years has importantly reduced the population of 
these birds, and other common predators are present only in normal or 
subnormal numbers. The suspicion occurs in our mind that the real 
trouble may be far less obvious than these direct effects of weather, 
food or predators; and that the birds may be suffering from some obscure 
malady produced by some micro-organism, or from some severe ecologic 
maladjustment, or both. The fear has been expressed that one effect of 
the introduction of the related ring-necked pheasant into the habitat of 
the prairie chicken might also involve the introducing of some malady 
to which the pheasant has developed an immunity, but to which the 
prairie chicken would prove susceptible. Has this proved to be the case ? 
We hope that the investigation of the Nebraska Game Commission will 
amount to more than a superficial questioning of wardens, ranchmen 
and sportsmen, and that the Commission may see its way clear to make 
it a scientifically conducted inquiry, in which well trained biologists and 
pathologists will be employed to devote the necessary time and energy 
to ferret out the real causes. This might prove to he no small task, but 
conservation funds could hardly better be spent. 
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THE 1935 MIGRATION SEASON 

Continuing the bird record for 1935 at Lincoln from where it was 
concluded on June 3, with the records of the Western Grebe and Cedar 
Waxwings (antea, iii, p. 90), it may be added that the Western Grebe 
noted by Mr. Hudson on that date was quite tame and apparently set¬ 
tled down for the day, permitting a close approach and thorough 
identification. Mr. Hudson noted also on this date two adult Franklin 
Gulls that were still in the winter plumage, and two American Black 
Terns. He saw also an European Starling near Havelock and about a 
dozen Cedar Waxwings near Waverly. Later, on June 7, Mrs. Hudson 
saw about thirty Cedar Waxwings in the cherry tree in the Hudsons’ 
yard, and Mr. Hudson saw several there on June 9. Again near 
Waverly, on June 8 with Rufus Lyman, Mr. Hudson found nests of the 
Eastern Green Heron, Northern Bell Vireo and Brown Thrasher. The 
heron nest was about twenty feet up, in a boxelder tree in the woods 
along Salt Creek, and contained five eggs. The vireo nest was about 
three feet up at the edge of a plum thicket and contained two eggs. 
The thrasher nest was in a gooseberry bush three feet from the ground 
and contained four fresh eggs. Also on this day, Messrs. Hudson and 
Lyman noted an American Barn Owl, several Arkansas Kingbirds, two 
male Bobolinks in a meadow, and numerous Dickcissels. On June 24 
Mr. Hudson found a nest of the Cooper Hawk containing young birds, 
and a nest of the Western House Wren containing five eggs, located 
seven feet up in a hollow limb caught in the crotch of a boxelder tree. 
On July 1, west of Lincoln, Messrs. Hudson and Lyman noted the 
Arkansas Kingbird and Northern Crested Flycatcher commonly, and 
saw a male Western Blue Grosbeak and several each of the Dickcissel, 
Eastern Lark Sparrow and Western Grasshopper Sparrow. A Wood 
Thrush was heard singing in Lincoln on this date by Mr. Hudson. On 
July 12 along Oak Creek Mr. Hudson found a nest of the Black-billed 
Cuckoo containing three unevenly-incubated eggs. The nest was about 
six and a half feet up in a boxelder tree in a thicket. Another species 
seen on this date was the Eastern (?) Sparrow Hawk, of which eight 
individuals were seen. 

Mr. L. M. Gates reports the finding of a second nesting of the Eastern 
Common Bluebird on August 10, on which date he found also a newly 
completed nest of the Eastern American Goldfinch, both near Lincoln. 
The Goldfinch’s nest contained three eggs on August 19. Rev. Henry 
Scherer reports a flock of seventy-five or more Blue-winged Teals at 
Hildreth, Franklin County, on September 3. Nighthawks were migrating 
through Lincoln commonly during the middle of September. The last 
one was seen at Lincoln by M. H. Swenk on September 24. Mrs. M. H. 
Swenk noted a Yellow-breasted Chat in her yard on September 26, along 
with a pair of Gambel Sparrows. The first Red-breasted Nuthatch of 
the fall was noted by the Swenks in their yard on September 29. 

Under date of May 7, Miss Mary A. Towne of Omaha reports the 
return in early April of the Western Meadowlark with the unusual song, 
referred to in the account of the songs of the Western Meadowlark by 
the Misses Towne in the April number of the Review (antea, iii, p. 53), 
but that the usually wonderful ecstatic bubbling song was not as yet so 
long as previous seasons, though improving from week to week and 
growing toward the previous standards of length and beauty. The bird 
has its characteristic announcement notes from the top of a telephone 
pole, and a bubbling song so far shorter than in previous years. It has 
several other ordinary songs also. This bird arrived considerably after 
the first Western Meadowlarks appeared in the Omaha vicinity, which 
in the neighborhood of Miss Towne was March 11. 
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Dr. C. A. Mitchell has recently compiled a list of the water-birds that 
have been observed by him personally at Horseshoe Lake. The list in¬ 
cludes forty-two species, as follows: White Pelican, Eastern Great Blue 
Heron, Northern Little Blue Heron, Eastern Green Heron, American 
Black-crowned Night Heron, Greater Canada Goose, Lesser Canada 
Goose, White-fronted Goose, Lesser Snow Goose, Blue Goose, Common 
Mallard, Common Black Duck, Gadwall, Baldpate, American Pintail, 
Green-winged Teal, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, Lesser Scaup, Redhead, 
Canvas-back, White-winged Scoter, American Buff-breasted Merganser, 
Sora, Northern American Coot, Northern Killdeer, Spotted Sandpiper, 
Solitary Sandpiper (subsp.), Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, 
Baird Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Marbled Godwit, Sanderling, Amer¬ 
ican Herring Gull, Ring-billed Gull, Franklin Gull. Bonaparte Gull, 
Forster Tern, Eastern Least Tern, American Black Tern, and Eastern 
Belted Kingfisher. The American Golden-eye was noted by him along 
the Missouri River just south of Horseshoe Lake, and along the little 
creeks just north of Horseshoe Lake both the Grinnell Common Water- 
Thrush and Louisiana Water-Thrush have been noted. 

The two and one-half inch rain of April 23 and subsequent rains at 
Hastings flooded the site of an old lagoon on South Elm Avenue along 
Highway No. 6 (antea, iii, p, 96), which lagoon site was visited by 
Miss Margaret Diemer on July 21, 25 and 28, and August 1. A number 
of interesting birds were seen by her.- Conspicuous among these were 
American Black-crowned Night Herons, one of which was noted on July 
21, twelve on July 25, and eighteen on July 28, All were adults except 
one on July 28, which was in the immature plumage. Miss Diemer 
writes concerning her observations on July 28 as follows: “When I 
arrived at the lagoon at 6:15 A. M., an American Black-crowned Night 
Heron was standing in the water by the side of the road holding a frog 
crosswise in its beak. It stood there for almost a minute, gave its 
head a slight toss and swallowed the frog, after which it waded around 
in the water for a time and then flew away. Its reddish-amber eyes 
shone like jewels in the early morning light. On the road running 
south through the lagoon were eight of these herons, and others were 
arriving, so by the time that I was within 100 feet of them there were 
eighteen herons on a muddy place in the road. They were resting, 
some apparently asleep with their beaks evidently tucked in their neck 
feathers. To my surprise three of them waded out into the deep water 
and swam around. When swimming they carried the tail and rear part 
of the body very high out of the water.” 

Three female American Pintails were seen on July 21, on which date 
a pair of Blue-winged Teals and two female Shovellers were also seen. 
On August 1, Miss Diemer encountered a family of Blue-winged Teals 
in the east part of the lagoon. Of this observation she writes: “I was 
walking along the road that runs east through the lagoon when sud¬ 
denly eight or ten half-grown ducks splashed across the open water in 
the ditch along the side of the road. Almost before I realized what 
was happening, they were hidden in the weeds. The female was with 
them, but as soon as they were out of sight she came back toward me 
and swam within ten feet of me, pretending that she was hurt. I 
walked on, but she flew on ahead of me, alighting in the road and 
waddling along about twenty feet ahead of me for 100 feet or more, 
leading me away from her young. She then flew back into the water 
and disappeared in the weeds.” The two female Shovellers had been 
noted twice previously when Miss Diemer passed a certain very weedy 
place in the lagoon. She writes: “They seemed to try to lead me 
away, flying short distances ahead of me, quacking continuously, then 
dropping into the water where they would hide in the weeds for a few 
seconds and then fly toward me and then ahead of me, making a great 
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ado. They did this for perhaps the distance of a block and then dis¬ 
appeared. I wonder if there are young ducks there?” 

Miss Dieraer noted an Upland Plover on August 1. Spotted Sand¬ 
pipers were seen on July 25. A few Solitary Sandpipers and Lesser 
Yellow-legs were seen on July 21, but both of these species were much 
more numerous on July 25. Two Western Willets were seen on July 
21. The Pectoral and Baird Sandpipers were seen in abundance on 
July 25, and on August 1 ten Least Sandpipers were noted. Four 
Long-billed Dowitchers were seen on July 25. and eight Buff-breasted 
Sandpipers on August 1. Four Franklin Gulls were seen on July 21. 
On July 28 Miss Diemer found 105 American Black Terns resting in a 
long narrow line on a mud flat, all in the same position and facing in 
the same direction. These had increased to between 200 and 300 by 
August 1, and ranged in color from nearly all black to nearly all white. 
Two Eastern Cliff Swallows were seen on August 1. 

Under date of July 30, Mrs. George Trine of Red Cloud, writes that 
during the two months since the total loss of her colony of Northern 
Purple Martins (antea, iii, p. 83), individual birds or pairs had come 
to look the ground over every few days, and about the middle of July 
four of them were there, but none of them remained. None entered the 
house, and they seldom alighted. Mrs. Trine says that it is an odd 
fact that the English Sparrows have not bothered around the Martin 
house at all since the disappearance of the colony, although a pair of 
Western House Wrens have nested in it. She hopes that next spring 
some of these visitors will like the situation well enough to settle down 
and stay. Also Mrs. Trine reports that the Pinon Jays that were noted 
through the winter and spring were still in the Red Cloud vicinity in 
July, and she concludes that they must be summering there. At the 
time of writing Mrs. Trine was trying to rear a foundling baby West¬ 
ern Mourning Dove that met with disaster through a marauding 
Western Fox Squirrel. At the end of the first week the Dove was 
growing fast on a diet of cooked cereal and warm milk, and was prov¬ 
ing to be an easy youngster to care for. 

Under date of August 23, Mr. Earl W. Glandon of Stapleton writes 
that during July he and Mr. Glenn Viehmeyer paid a visit to the Dismal 
River region in southern Hooker and Thomas Counties, where they 
observed some birds that they had not met with in the Logan County 
district. 

Under date of September 30, Mr. Harold Turner continues the ac¬ 
count of his 1935 bird observations made near Holstein, Adams County, 
from where they were concluded on June 16 in the last number of the 
Review (antea, ii, p. 97). Franklin Gulls were seen unusually late this 
year, a small flock having been seen by Mr. Turner as late as June 30. 
The Eastern Bob-white was not heard to call this season until July 1. 
Mr. Turner noted a pair of Upland Plovers on July 22 as they flew up 
from one of his corn fields, and another was noted in his pasture on 
July 27. After that they were seen and heard quite frequently until 
mid-August or later. The Sparrow Hawk migration began in the Hol¬ 
stein locality on August 12, and the birds passed through fairly numer¬ 
ously until September 20. Near Spring Ranch, Clay County, on August 
31, Mr. Turner saw an adult Red-tailed Hawk in a beautiful light 
plumage throughout, with the underparts almost pure white, which it 
is believed represented the Krider Red-tailed Hawk. The first Cooper 
Hawk noted was an adult on September 12. The Marsh Hawk migra¬ 
tion extended from September 14 to 27, but the species did not pass 
through the Holstein vicinity in as large numbers as usual. This 
migration was at its height on September 17. Migrating Sharp-shinned 
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Hawks and Swainson Hawks were noted on September 20, on which 
date the Northern Killdeers were noted flocking and Northern Blue 
Jays were seen beginning to band together. A small band of about 
fifteen Swainson Hawks, several in the black color phase among them, 
was noted on September 22. A Great Blue Heron was noted on Sep¬ 
tember 26, flapping its way to the southeast. Eastern Crows were 
noted flocking on September 27, but in much smaller numbers than a 
few years ago, when they would swarm in by the hundreds. 

On August 4 and 5, while doing insect survey work in western Ne¬ 
braska, Messrs. L. M. Gates and M. H. Swenk kept an eye on the birds, 
also, with the result that a number of interesting observations were 
made. They left Crawford early on the morning of August 4, drove to 
Harrison, thence north through the Pine Ridge into Hat Creek Basin 
and back to Harrison, thence south over the Sioux County plains to 
Mitchell, and from there down the North Platte River to the city of 
North Platte. No grebes or ducks were noted. The only heron seen 
on the trip was an American Bittern near North Platte. A Marsh 
Hawk was seen near Mitchell on August 4, and a Prairie Falcon near 
Crawford on the same day. A female Sparrow Hawk (subsp.) was 
noted near Hershey August 5. Northern Killdeers were common at 
every flat, roadside ditch or seepage pond, and at the same places per¬ 
haps altogether a dozen Solitary Sandpipers (subsp.) were seen. There 
were also some Baird Sandpipers and Lesser Yellow-legs. A lone Up¬ 
land Plover was seen on a post along the road just east of Harrison 
on August 4. Quite a flock of either Semipalmated or Western Sand¬ 
pipers, or both, was noted on a sandbar in the Platte River at the 
Lemoyne bridge. A few Franklin Gulls were seen between Oshkosh 
and Lemoyne on August 5. A pair of Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse was 
flushed from a windbreak a few miles south of Harrison on August 4, 
and a Bob-white was heard calling at a point across the river from 
Lemoyne on August 5. Western Mourning Doves were common to 
abundant everywhere. A few Sennett Nighthawks were seen on both 
days, being commonest near Mitchell. Probably the most interesting 
observation was that of a Common Red-shafted Flicker near Luther¬ 
ville, indicating a breeding range farther eastward along the North 
Platte River than previously thought to be the case. The first Red¬ 
headed Woodpeckers were noted at Lewellen, from whence eastward 
they were common. Eastern Kingbirds and Arkansas Kingbirds were 
about equally common everywhere. The dominant bird along the road¬ 
sides in Sioux County was the Saskatchewan Horned Lark, with the 
Lark Bunting a close second. Numerous Barn Swallows and Eastern 
Cliff Swallows were seen along the road, and in Hat Creek Basin the 
Northern Violet-green Swallow was seen. An American Magpie was 
noted near Lewellen. Eastern Crows were common in the Hat Creek 
Basin and also along the North Platte valley, but none were seen on 
the Sioux County uplands. Robins (subsp.) were noted in the North 
Platte valley, and a pair of Mountain Bluebirds was seen just south of 
Harrison. A pair of typical White-rumped Logger-head Shrikes was 
seen in the Hat Creek Basin on August 4. The Eastern Yellow War¬ 
bler was heard singing near North Platte. Western Meadowlarks were 
present all along the route. The Thick-billed Red-winged Blackbirds 
were abundant along the North Platte valley from Mitchell to North 
Platte. A few Yellow-headed Blackbirds were also seen. Western Cow- 
birds were common in the Hat Creek Basin on August 4. A Western 

Blue Grosbeak was noted near Belmar August 5. A Pale American 

Goldfinch was seen in the Hat Creek Basin on August 4, and several 

were noted on August 5 between Oshkosh and Lemoyne. A Western 

Chipping Sparrow was noted in the Pine Ridge on August 4. Western 
Lark Sparrows were common all along the route. 
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Acanthis linaria linaria, 22. 
Accipter velox velox, 5, 143. 

Actitis macularia, 7. 

Adams, Mr. A. A.; Cousley, Miss 
Martha; Jones, Mrs. A. H., Mrs. 
A. M., Mr. Winston; and Staley, 
Mrs. A. H., article by, 45. 
Aechmophorus occidentalis, 142. 
Aegialitis meloda, 122. 

Agelaius phoeniceus subsp., 19. 
Ager, Chester E., article by, 27. 
Aix sponsa, 5, 121. 

Ammodramus bairdii, 85; savan- 
narum bimaculatus, 23. 

Anas platyrhynchos platyrhynchos, 
4. 

Anhinga, 115. 

Anthiis spinoletta rubescens, 16; 
spraguei ?, 31. 

Aquila chrysaetos canadensis, 5. 
Archilochus colubris, 9. 

Ardea herodias, 56; herodias hero- 
dias, 120; herodias treganzai, 31. 
Asio wilsonianus, 144. 

Avocet, 7, 101, 103, 109. 

Baeolophus bicolor, 13. 

Baldpate, 39, 42, 62, 63, 64, 65, 89, 
92, 93, 101, 103, 107, 128, 149. 
Bartramia longicauda, 7. 

Bison americanus americanus, 70. 
Bittern, American, 4, 91, 93, 94, 

102, 103, 107, 120, 151; Eastern 
Least, 93, 101, 107. 

Black, Cyrus A., article by, 26. 
Blackbird, Brewer, 39, 94, 97, 100, 
101, 103, 112; Red-winged, 19, 
37, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 88, 93, 96, 
97, 98, 103, 106, 142; Red-winged 
(subsp.), 92, 99, 105, 112, 129; 
(Giant ?) Red-winged, 67; Thick¬ 
billed Red-winged, 42, 101, 143, 
151; Rusty, 19, 20, 42, 66, 101, 
112, 143; Yellow-headed, 18, 88, 
92, 93, 94, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 

103, 105, 112, 129, 142, 151. 
Bluebird, Eastern Common, 15, 36, 

40, 42, 43, 44, 62, 63, 65, 66, 67, 
88, 89, 90, 93, 101, 103, 105, 111, 
114, 115, 128, 148; Mountain, 39, 
42, 65, 67, 101, 103, 106, 111, 151. 
Bobolink, 18, 96, 100, 102, 104, 105, 
112, 115, 143, 148. 

Bob-white, 6, 46, 64, 79, 151; 
(subsp.), 101, 142; Eastern, 41, 
92, 93, 105, 128, 150; Eastern 
(?), 99. 

Bomby cilia cedrorum, 16; garrula 
pallidiceps, 16. 

Bonasa umbellus umbellus, 121. 
Botanrns lentiginosus, 4, 120. 


Branta canadensis, 135, 136, 140; 
canadensis subspp., 4; canadensis 
canadensis, 28, 120, 141; cana¬ 
densis hutchinsii, 140; canadensis 
leucopareia, 28, 141. 

Brooking, A. M., articles by, 31, 
57, 85. 

Bubo virginianus subsp., 9. 
Bufflehead, 62, 65, 102, 103, 107, 
143. 

Bunting, Indigo, 21, 37, 91, 93, 95, 
99, 100, 102, 113; Lark, 23, 95, 

96, 97, 98, 102, 104, 105, 113, 143, 
151; ? Lark, 123; Lazuli, 38, 95, 

97, 98, 102, 104, 113, 143. 

Buteo borealis subspp., 5, 121; 

lag opus s. - johannis, 5 ; platyp- 
terus platypterus, 5, 29; regains, 
143; swainsoni, 5, 29, 84. 
Butorides virescens virescens, 3. 
Button, Mrs. Lily Ruegg, article 
by, 44. 

Cain, J. V., article by, 57. 
Calamospiza melanocorys, 23, 123. 
Calcarius lapponicus lapponicus, 25. 
Callaway, Misses Agness and Susie, 
article by, 27; (with Richardson, 
Mrs. Charles), 44. 

Calvert, Miss Bertha; Disbrow, 
Miss Marjorie; Ellsworth, Misses 
Emma and Mary; and Horsky, 
Mr. L. O.; article by, 43; Miss 
Bertha; Disbrow, Miss Marjorie; 
Ellsworth, Misses Emma and 
Mary; Grier, Mrs. Arthur; and 
Grouseman, Mrs. Fred, 43. 
Canvas-back, 62, 63, 90, 92, 93, 94, 
101, 103, 106, 107, 128, 149. 
Capella delicata, 7. 

Cardinal, 21, 31, 55; Eastern, 20, 
31, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 54, 63, 
65, 66, 68, 93, 97, 98, 99, 101, 
105, 129. 

Cardinalis cardinalis cardinalis, 31. 
Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis, 
22; purpureas purpureus, 22. 
Casmerodius albus egretta, 120. 
Catbird, 14, 36, 55, 89, 91, 93, 95, 
97, 99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 111, 
128, 143. 

Cathartes aura septentrionalis, 5. 
Certhia familiaris americana, 13. 
Chaetura pelagica, 9. 

Chapman, Mrs. Glen, article by, 
142. 

Charadrius dominicus dominicus, 

122 . 

Charitonetta albeola, 143. 

Chat, 100, 105; (subsp.), 112; 

Long-tailed, 97, 102, 104, 143; 
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Long-tailed (?), 95, 97, 99, 100; 
Yellow-breasted, 18, 91, 93, 148. 

Chaulelasmus streperus, 143. 

Chen caerulescens, 4; hyperboreus 
hyperboreus, 4. 

Chickadee, Black-capped, 43, 44, 
104; Black-capped (subsp.), 105, 
128; Long-tailed Black-capped, 
13, 41, 42, 44, 45, 46, 63, 65, 66, 
68, 93, 97, 101, 102. 

Chicken, Prairie, 60, 68; Greater 
Prairie, 6, 38, 39, 40, 41, 45, 46, 
60, 65, 66, 67, 68, 79, 101, 102, 
105, 121, 142, 146, 147. 

Chlidonias nigra surinamensis, 8. 

Chondestes grammacus subsp., 23. 

Chordeiles minor subsp., 9; minor 
sennetti, 9. 

Chuck-will’s-widow, 115. 

Circus hudsonius, 5. 

Coccyzus americanus arnericanus, 
8; erythropthalmus, 8. 

Colaptes auratus luteus, 9; cafer 
collaris, 10. 

Colinus virginianus subsp., 6. 

Collister, Mrs. Carl, article by, 57. 

Colymbus nigricollis calif ornicus, 
3, 143. 

Compsothlypis americana usneae, 

144. 

Conuropsis carolinensis ludovici- 
anus, 122. 

Coot, Northern American, 7, 39, 
40, 63, 64, 88, 92, 93, 94, 96, 100, 
101, 103, 128, 149. 

Cormorant, Northern Double- 
crested, 39, 129. 

Corvus brachyrhynchos brachyr- 
hynchos, 13, 57. 

Corthylio calendula subsp., 30; 
calendula calendula, 16. 

Cowbird, 19, 20, 42, 98; (subsp.), 
90, 97, 98, 101, 103, 112, 143; 
Eastern, 88, 92, 93, 94, 96, 105, 
129; Western, 151. 

Crane, Brown, 6, 57, 67, 84, 114; 
Brown (subsp.), 108; Brown 
(subsp. ?), 67, 98; Little Brown, 
6, 26, 40, 57, 63, 67, 88, 114; 
Sandhill Brown, 6, 103, 114; 
Sandhill (?) Brown, 92, 101; 
(Sandhill ?) Brown, 94; Sand¬ 
hill, 26, 67; “Sandhill”, 6, 39, 40; 
Sandhill (?), 36; (Little or 

Sandhill ?), 65; Whooping, 6, 26, 
57, 84, 108. 

Creeper, Brown, 42; Eastern 
Brown, 13, 39, 42, 43, 44, 46, 63, 
64, 66, 68, 92, 94, 104, 110. 

Crossbill, Red, 22, 31; Bendire Red, 
22; Eastern Red, 22. 


Crow, 106; Eastern, 4, 13, 41, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 57, 63, 65, 66, 93, 97, 
101, 102, 105, 128, 142, 143, 151. 
Cuckoo, Black-billed, 8, 91, 93, 109, 
148; Yellow-billed, 97, 104; East¬ 
ern Yellow-billed, 8, 90, 91, 93, 

99, 102, 105, 109. 

Curlew, Eskimo, 26; Hudsonian, 
26, 40; Long-billed, 7, 26, 69, 95, 
97, 99; Long-billed (subsp.), 101, 

108, 142; Northern Long-billed, 
97; Southern Long-billed, 103, 
114. 

Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 13. 
Cyanocitta cristata cristata, 12. 

Dafila acuta tzitzihoa, 4. 

Day, Mrs. George L., article by, 83. 
Dendroica aestiva subsp., 17; audu- 
boni auduboni, 17; caerulescens 
caerulescens, 31; coronata cor- 
onata, 17; fusca, 144; magnolia, 
17; palmarum palmarum, 144; 
pennsylvanica, 144; striata, 17. 
Dickcissel, 21, 90, 91, 93, 96, 99, 

100, 113, 148. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 18, 143. 
Dove, Western Mourning, 8, 44, 55, 
62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 69, 88, 90, 92, 
93, 96, 97, 99, 101, 103, 105, 106, 

109, 128, 143, 150, 151. 
Dowitcher, 142; (subsp.), 36, 93, 

100, 103, 108; Long-billed, 94, 

101, 150. 

Dryobates pubescens medianus, 10; 

villosus villosus, 10. 

Duck, Black, 59; Common Black, 
149; Ring-necked, 65,107; North¬ 
ern Ruddy, 63, 90, 92, 93, 95, 96, 
100, 101, 103, 107; Wood, 5, 121; 
? Wood, 121. 

Dumetella carolinensis, 14. 

Eagle, Bald, 5, 37, 38, 102; North¬ 
ern Bald, 57, 100, 106; Southern 
Bald, 121: Golden, 38, 102; 

American Golden, 5, 40. 

Egret, American White, 120. 
Empidonax flaviventris, 11; mini¬ 
mus, 11, traillii traillii, 11. 
Ereunetes mauri, 7. 

Euphagus carolinus, 20. 

Falco columbarius subsp., 6, 29; 
columbarius richardsonii, 29; 
mexicanus, 5; peregrinus ana- 
tum, 82, 143; sparverius subsp., 

6 . 

Falcon, Prairie, 5, 39, 40, 98, 101, 

102, 108, 142, 151. 

Finch, Common House, 22; North¬ 
ern House, 115; Cassin Purple, 
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39; Eastern Purple, 22, 89, 113, 

115. 

Flicker, Common Red-shafted, 10, 
36, 37, 38, 41, 42, 45, 64, 68, 101, 
102, 103, 105, 106, 110, 151; 
Northern Yellow-shafted, 9, 42, 
43, 44, 62, 63, 65, 66, 90, 92, 93, 

97, 99, 101,103, 105, 110,128,143. 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 91, 92, 110; 

Northern Crested, 89, 91, 93, 94, 
95, 97, 100, 102, 103, 110, 128, 
148; Least, 11, 36, 37, 89, 91, 93, 
95, 97, 98, 102, 110, 128; Olive¬ 
sided, 30, 39; Olive-sided 

(subsp.), 91; Scissor-tailed, 26, 
30; Traill (subsp.), 143; Alder 
Traill, 11, 89, 91, 93, 95, 99, 100, 
104, 110, 128; Yellow-bellied, 11. 
Fulica americana americana, 7. 

Gadwall, 92, 93, 101, 103, 107, 128, 

143, 149. 

Gallinula chloropus cachinnans, 

144. 

Gallinule, Florida, 105, 108, 144. 
Geothlypis trichas brachidactyla, 
18. 

Glandon, Earl W., articles by, 84; 
Mr. and Mrs. Earl W., 31, 45, 
143-144, 145. 

Gnatcatcher, Eastern Blue-gray, 90, 

91, 92, 93, 94, 111. 

Godwit, Hudsonian, 26, 103, 109, 
144; Marbled, 7, 102, 103, 144, 
149. 

Golden-eye, American, 43, 90, 107, 
149. 

Goldfinch, 96, 148; American, 105; 
American (subsp.), 105, 113, 143; 
Eastern American, 22, 42, 43, 44, 
45, 66, 85, 93, 97, 99, 100, 129, 
148; Pale American, 101, 104, 
151. 

Goose, Blue, 4, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 

92, 107, 149; Canada, 4, 28, 84, 

107, 120; Canada (subsp.), 92, 
102; Common Canada, 28, 101; 
Greater Canada, 65, 120, 149; 
Lesser Canada, 28, 33, 34, 63, 65, 
101, 149; Lesser (?) Canada, 62; 
(Lesser ?) Canada, 63, 67; 

“Hutchins”, 28; Lesser Snow, 4, 
33, 62, 63, 64, 65, 67, 84, 92, 95, 
99, 101, 103, 107, 149; White- 
fronted, 65, 92, 99, 101, 107, 149. 

Grackle, 19, 20, 55, 85; Bronzed, 
14, 20, 42, 54, 55, 62, 63, 65, 66, 
68, 69, 85, 88, 90, 92, 93, 96, 97, 

98, 99, 101, 103, 105, 106, 112, 
129, 143. 

Grebe, American Eared, 3, 88, 92, 
94,102,103,107, 143; Pied-billed, 


39, 40, 93; Common Pied-billed, 

90, 92, 100, 101, 103, 107; West¬ 
ern, 90, 107, 142, 148. 

Grosbeak, Rocky Mountain Black¬ 
headed, 21, 55, 82, 90, 92, 95, 97, 
99, 100, 102, 104, 113, 143; West¬ 
ern Blue, 21, 93, 95, 97, 99, 102, 

104, 113, 143, 148, 151; Evening, 
21, 31, 82; Evening (subsp.), 101, 
113; Rose-breasted, 21, 52, 55, 
89, 91, 92, 93, 95, 98, 100, 102, 

105, 112, 129. 

Grouse, ? Eastern Ruffed, 121; 
Prairie Sharp-tailed, 38, 60, 101, 

106, 121, 151. 

Grus americana, 6, 26, 57, 84; 
canadensis subsp., 57, 84; cana¬ 
densis canadensis, 6, 26, 57; 
canadensis tabida, 6, 26. 

Guiraca caerulea interfusa, 21. 
Gull, Bonaparte, 8, 94, 100, 149; 
Franklin, 5, 7, 42, 67, 88, 92, 94, 
96, 97, 98, 99, 100, 101, 103, 105, 
109, 128, 142, 143, 148, 149, 150, 
151; American Herring, 7, 65, 
69, 90, 94, 101, 109, 149; Ring¬ 
billed, 65, 101, 103, 109, 128, 144, 
149. 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus subsp., 5; 
leucocephalus alascanus, 57; leu¬ 
cocephalus leucocephalus, 121. 
Hawk, Northern Broad-winged, 5, 
29, 38, 92, 98, 103, 108; Cooper, 

40, 63, 91, 92, 93, 105, 106, 108, 
128, 148, 150; American Duck, 
82, 102, 103, 108, 143; Harlan, 
66; Marsh, 5, 39, 40, 41, 42, 43, 
45, 63, 65, 92, 93, 99, 101, 102, 
108, 128, 142, 150, 151; Pigeon, 
6, 29, 30, 40; Pigeon (subsp.), 

91, 94, 101, 108; Eastern Pigeon, 
37; Richardson Pigeon, 29, 39; 
Northern Red-shouldered, 102, 
108; Red-tailed, 5, 39, 40, 44, 45, 
66, 97, 150; ? Red-tailed, 121; 
Red-tailed (subsp.), 89, 90, 92, 
99, 101, 128; Red-tailed (subsp. 
?), 65, 106, 108; Krider Red¬ 
tailed, 150; Western Red-tailed, 
43; American Rough-legged, 5, 

40, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 65, 66, 101, 
102, 108; Ferruginous Rough¬ 
legged, 40, 41, 92, 95, 101, 102, 
108, 143; Sharp-shinned, 151; 
Northern Sharp-shinned, 5, 40, 

41, 63, 94, 102, 103, 106, 107, 143; 
Sparrow, 6, 40, 43, 45, 62, 67, 97, 

104, 106, 128, 150; Sparrow 

(subsp.), 36, 92, 93, 99, 101, 103, 

105, 108, 128, 142, 151; Eastern 
(?) Sparrow, 148; Sparrow 
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(Eastern ?), 66; Eastern Spar¬ 
row, 62, 63, 98; Swainson, 5, 29, 

38, 40, 65, 67, 84, 101, 103, 108, 
142, 151. 

Hedymeles ludovicianus, 21; mel- 
anocephalus papago, 21, 82. 
Helmitheros vermivorus, 17. 

Here and There With the N. O. U. 

Members, 45-47, 68-69, 114-115. 
Heton, Great Blue, 31, 38, 56, 151; 
Great Blue (subsp.), 92, 93, 103, 
107; Eastern Great Blue, 90, 
105, 120, 149; Treganza Great 
Blue, 31; Treganza (?) Great 
Blue, 94, 101; Northern Little 
Blue, 149; Green, 4; Eastern 
Green, 3, 90, 92. 93. 94, 98, 102, 
105, 106, 107, 148, 149. 
Hesperiphona vespertina subsp., 21, 
31, 82. 

Hirundo erythrogaster, 12. 

Horsky, L. O., articles by, 56; L. 
O.; Marsh, William; and Parke, 
Don, 43. 

Hudson, George E., articles by, 27, 
56, 83, 142; George E.; Lewis, 
Norman; and Lyman, Rufus, 44. 
Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 9, 

36, 37, 38, 89, 91, 93, 95, 96, 99, 
100, 105, 109. 

Hylocichla minima aliciae, 15; 
mustelina, 15, 28, 144; ustulala 
swainsoni, 15. 

Icteria virens subsp., 18. 

Icterus galbula, 19; spurius, 19. 
“Indian Hen”, 120. 

Jay, Blue, 79; Northern Blue, 12, 
43, 44, 88, 90, 92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 
100, 101, 104, 105, 110, 128, 143, 
151; Pinon, 13, 36, 37, 39, 67, 
98, 99, 106, 110, 150. 

Junco caniceps, 24; hyemalis hye- 
malis, 23; mearnsi, 24; oreganus 
shufeldti, 24. 

Junco, Gray-headed, 24; Pink-sided, 
24, 94, 113; Shufeldt Oregon, 24, 

37, 39, 40, 43, 65, 66, 101, 102, 
113; Eastern Slate-colored, 23, 
24, 38, 40, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 62, 
65, 66, 90, 92, 98, 100, 101, 103, 
113; White-winged, 65, 113. 

Killdeer, Northern, 7, 26, 36, 37, 

39, 40, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 67, 88, 
92, 93, 96, 99, 101, 103, 105, 106, 
108, 128, 149, 151. 

Kingbird, 54, 55; Arkansas, 10, 30, 
55, 89, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 
100, 102, 103, 105, 110, 128, 143, 
148, 151; Eastern, 10, 55, 89, 91, 
92, 93, 94, 95, 96, 97, 98, 100, 101, 


103, 105, 110, 128, 143, 151. 

Kingfisher, 81; Eastern Belted, 9, 
66, 81, 89, 90, 92, 93, 94, 101, 103, 
105, 110, 149. 

Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 30, 39, 
46; Eastern Golden-crowned, 15, 
37, 43, 44, 90, 92, 111; Ruby- 
crowned, 30, 39, 92; Ruby- 

crowned (subsp.), 104; Eastern 
Ruby-crowned, 16, 36, 37, 88, 90, 
94, 100, 102, 111, 128. 

Kingsley, F. R., articles by, 57, 84. 

Lanius borealis, 16; ludovicianus 
subsp., 16. 

Lark, Horned, 11, 25, 45, 57, 63, 
106; Horned (subsp. ?), 44, 65, 
66; Desert (?) Horned, 101; 
Hoyt Horned, 11, 45; Prairie 
Horned, 11, 40, 42, 44, 45; 
Prairie (?) Horned, 44; Sas¬ 
katchewan Horned, 11, 41, 45, 
93, 99, 100, 102, 105, 143, 151; 
? Saskatchewan Horned, 122; 
Saskatchewan (?) Horned, 63; 
(Saskatchewan ?) Horned, 106. 

Larus argentatus smithsonianus, 
7; delawarensis, 144; Philadel¬ 
phia, 8; pipixcan, 7, 142. 

Limosa fedoa, 7, 144; haemastica, 
144. 

Lionberger, Mrs. Earle L., article 
by, 26. 

Lobipes lobatus, 7. 

Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 103, 
113; Lapland, 45; Lapland 
(subsp.), 113; Alaska (?) Lap- 
land, 101, 106; Common Lapland, 
25, 102. 

Loon, Common (subsp.), 91, 107. 

Loxia curvirostra subsp., 22, 31; 
curvirostra bendirei, 22; curvir¬ 
ostra pusilla, 22. 

Ludlow, Charles S., articles by, 
3-25, 57. 

Lyness, Willard E., article by, 56. 

Magpie, 106; American, 26, 27, 39, 
40, 41, 42, 44, 45, 56, 65, 91, 92, 
101, 102, 104, 106, 110, 143, 151. 

Mallard, Common, 4, 33, 34, 38, 39, 
40, 41, 59, 62, 63, 64, 66, 92, 99, 
101, 102, 104, 106, 107, 128, 149. 

Martin, 55, 79, 80, 81, 82; Purple, 
55, 64, 69, 79, 80, 81, 82; North¬ 
ern Purple, 12, 69, 79, 83, 88, 92, 
93, 94, 97, 98, 99, 102, 104, 105, 
110, 128, 150. 

Meadowlark, 53; Eastern, 51; 
Eastern Common, 42, 62, 64, 89, 
92, 93, 94, 103, 112, 129; West¬ 
ern, 18, 40, 42, 43, 44, 51, 52, 53, 
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57, 62, 63, 64, 65, 66, 79, 93, 97, 
99, 101, 102, 104, 105, 106, 112, 
123, 129, 143, 148, 151; Western 
(?), 88 . 

Megaceryle alcyon alcyon, 9. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus, 10. 

Meleagris gallopavo silvestris, 121. 

Melospiza lincolnii lincolnii, 25, 
144; melodia subsp., 25; melodia 
juddi, 25. 

Merganser, American Buff¬ 
breasted, 62, 65, 93, 101, 102, 
107; Hooded, 65, 101, 107, 149; 
Red-breasted, 64, 92, 101, 107. 

Mershon, William B., article by, 
28, 85. 

Micropalama himantopus, 30. 

Mimus polyglottos, 14. 

Mniotilta varia, 17. 

Mockingbird, 14, 89; (subsp.), 89, 
91, 92, 93, 97, 98, 104, 105, 111; 
Western, 39, 102, 103, 143; West¬ 
ern (?) 94, 100. 

Molothrus ater subsp., 20. 

Muscivora forficata, 26, 30. 

Myadestes townsendi, 15, 30. 

Myiochanes virens, 11. 

Nannus hiemalis hiemalis, 30. 

Nettion carolinense, 5. 

Nighthawk, 9, 148; (subsp.), 91, 
93, 95, 96, 97, 99, 105, 109; Sen- 
nett, 9, 100, 102, 104, 151; Sen- 
nett (?), 143; Western, 106. 

Night Heron, American Black- 
crowned, 91, 92, 101, 103, 107, 
142, 143, 149. 

Numenius americanus subsp., 7; 
americanus occidentals, 97. 

Nuthatch, Red-breasted, 43, 90, 

145, 148; White-breasted, 39, 42, 
44, 63, 100, 104; Eastern White¬ 
breasted, 13, 42, 43, 44, 45, 46, 
93, 94, 102, 105, 128. 

Nuttallornis borealis subsp., 30. 

Nycticorax nycticorax hoactli, 143. 

Oidemia deglandi, 5. 

Oporornis formosus, 18; Philadel¬ 
phia, 56, 144. 

Oreoscoptes montanus, 144. 

Oriole, 54, 55; Baltimore, 19, 55, 
79, 89, 91, 92, 93, 95, 97, 98, 100, 
102, 104, 105, 112, 129, 143; 
Bullock, 102, 104, 112, 143; 

Orchard, 19, 55, 79, 89, 91, 92, 
93, 95, 97, 99, 100, 102, 104, 105, 
112, 129, 143. 

Osprey, American, 89, 108. 

Otocoris alpestris enthymia, 11, 12, 
122; alpestris hoyti, 11; alpestris 
praticola, 11. 

Otus asio asio, 9. 


Ovenbird, 36, 38, 89, 91, 95, 97, 100, 
102, 104, 106, 112, 128, 143. 
Overing, Robert, article by, 26. 
Owl, American Barn, 9, 45, 46, 88, 
89, 92, 97, 101, 102, 109, 143, 148; 
Barred, 63; Northern Barred, 43, 
46; Western Burrowing, 9, 46, 92, 
94, 97, 102, 103, 105, 109, 143; 
Western Horned, 37, 39, 102; 
Great Horned, 9, 40, 42, 46,63,66; 
Great Horned (subsp.), 92, 105; 
Western Great Horned, 43, 101, 
106; Western (?) Great Horned, 
109; Long-eared, 95; American 
Long-eared, 92, 102, 104, 143; 
Saw-whet, 46; Screech, 63, 92, 
104; Screech (subsp.), 101, 102, 
105; Aiken (?) Screech, 106; 
Eastern Screech, 9, 40, 43, 44, 
46, 98; Short-eared, 44, 46, 101; 
Northern Short-eared, 109; 
Snowy, 46. 

Oxyechus vociferus vociferus, 7. 
“Parotqueet”, 122. 

Paroquet, Interior Carolina, 122. 
“Partridge”, 123. 

Passerculus sandwichensis subsp., 
23. 

Passer domesticus domesticus, 18. 
Passerherbulus henslowii occiden¬ 
tals, 23. 

Passerina cyanea, 21. 

Pedioecetes phasianellus campes- 
tris, 121. 

Peewee, Eastern Wood, 11, 90, 91, 
93, 100, 110, 128, 129; Western 
Wood, 102, 110; Western (?) 
Wood, 143. 

Pelecanus erythrorhynchos, 57,120. 
Pelican, White, 26, 57, 67, 91, 94, 
98, 100, 101, 103, 107, 120, 128, 
129, 149. 

Penthestes atricapillus septentrion- 
alis, 13. 

Petrochelidon albifrons albifrons, 
12, 144. 

Phaeopus hudsonicus, 26. 
Phalaenoptilus nuttallii nuttallii, 

144. 

Phalarope, Northern, 7, 93, 102, 
109; Wilson, 7, 89, 93, 94, 96, 97, 
100, 101, 103, 109, 128, 142, 143. 
Phasianus colchicus torquatus, 6. 
Pheasant, Ring-necked, 46; Ring¬ 
necked Common, 6, 41, 44, 45, 57, 
102, 105, 128. 

Philohela minor, 7. 

Phoebe, Eastern, 11, 36, 62, 63, 65, 
67, 90, 92, 98, 100, 101, 105, 110, 
128, 143; Rocky Mountain Say, 
65, 103, 110, 144, 145. 

Pica pica hudsonia, 26, 27, 56. 
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Pintail, 64; American, 4, 33, 34, 
38, 40, 42, 59, 61, 63, 64, 65, 92, 

93, 97, 100, 101, 102, 103, 104, 

107, 128, 149. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrop- 
thalmus, 22; maculatus arcticus, 
23. 

Pipit, American Common, 16, 42, 

94, 111; Sprague, 31, 39. 

Piranga erythromelets, 20; ludovi- 

ciana, 85. 

Pisobia bairdi, 30; minutilla, 7. 
Plover, Black-bellied, 95, 96, 104, 

108, 144; ? American Golden, 

122; Piping, 102, 108, 128; ? 
Piping, 122; Semipalmated, 88, 
92, 94, 108, 128; Upland, 7, 36, 
92, 98, 102, 104, 108, 142, 150. 

Poocetes gramineus subsp., 23. 
Poor-will, Nuttall, 103, 109, 144. 
Porzana Carolina, 6 . 

Progne subis subis, 12, 79. 

Quail, Bob-white, 60, 79. 
Querquedula discors, 5. 

Quiscalus quiscula aenus, 20, 54, 85. 
Rail, Northern Virginia, 6. 

Rallus limicola limicola, 6. 
Recurvirostra americana, 7. 
Redhead, 63, 64, 92, 101, 103, 107, 
128, 149. 

Redpoll, Common, 22, 31, 37, 65, 

113. 

Redstart, 97; American, 18, 36, 37, 
38, 89, 90, 91, 93, 95, 97, 99, 100, 
102, 104, 105, 106, 112, 128, 143. 
Redwings, 19, 20. 

Regulus satrapa subsp., 30; sat- 
rapa satrapa, 15. 

Richmondena cardinalis cardinalis, 

20 . 

Riparia riparia riparia, 12, 122. 
Robin, 15, 64, 68, 79; (subsp.), 
151; Eastern, 14, 37, 42, 43, 44, 
51, 54, 62, 63, 64, 66, 68, 69, 85, 
90, 92, 93, 97, 98, 99, 101, 103, 
104, 105, 111, 114, 128, 142, 143; 
Western, 106. 

Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus, 144. 
Sanderling, 93, 94, 109, 149. 
Sandpiper, Baird, 30, 36, 38, 42, 
62, 88, 92, 109, 149, 150, 151; 
Buff-breasted, 7, 101, 109, 150; 
Least, 7, 26, 30, 38, 40, 42, 64, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 94, 96, 101, 103, 

109, 128, 129, 149, 150; Pectoral, 
26, 36, 40, 88, 92, 93, 94, 96, 102, 
108, 128, 149, 150; Red-backed, 

95, 109; Semipalmated, 26, 40, 
88, 90, 92, 93, 95, 96, 102, 109, 
128, 151; Solitary, 7, 30, 38, 98, 
150; Solitary (subsp.), 88, 91, 


92, 94, 102, 103, 108, 149, 151; 
Eastern Solitary, 36, 93; East¬ 
ern (?) Solitary, 128; Spotted, 
7, 36, 38, 88, 91, 92, 93, 95, 96, 
100, 101, 103, 108, 128, 142, 149, 
150; Stilt, 30, 38, 89, 93, 95, 96, 
102, 103, 109; Western, 7, 151; 
White-rumped, 89, 95, 96, 102, 
109. 

Sapsucker, Eastern Yellow-bellied, 
43, 105. 

Sayornis phoebe, 11. 

Sayornis sayus sayns, 144, 145. 
Scaup, Lesser, 34, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
89, 90, 91, 92, 93, 101, 103, 107, 
128, 149. 

Scherer, Rev. Henry, article by, 

142. 

Scoter, White-winged, 5, 149. 
Scotogramma trifolii, 57. 

Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis, 

18. 

Setophaga ruticilla, 18. 

Sheldon, Mrs. Addison E., article 
by, 82. 

Shoveller, 39, 42, 62, 63, 64, 91, 92, 

93, 96, 97, 101, 102, 103, 107, 
128, 149. 

Shrike, Loggerhead, 16; Logger- 
head (subsp.), Ill; Migrant 
Loggerhead, 63, 65, 66, 92, 93, 
97, 128; White-rumped Logger- 
head, 45, 67, 98, 99, 101, 102, 

143, 151; Migrant (?), 62; 

Northern, 16, 41, 43, 44; North¬ 
ern (subsp.), 90, 101, 103, 111. 

Sialia sialis sialis, 15. 

Siskin, Northern Pine, 22, 31, 36, 
39, 44, 66, 68, 93, 95, 96, 99, 113, 
114, 115. 

Sitta canadensis, 145; carolinensis 
carolinensis, 13. 

Snipe, Wilson, 7, 26, 36, 39, 63, 69, 
92, 93, 94, 98, 100, 101, 103, 105, 
108. 

Solitaire, Townsend, 15, 30, 39, 101, 

111 . 

Sora, 6, 40, 42, 89, 93, 104, 105, 
108, 128, 149. 

Sparrow, Baird, 85, 93, 95, 96, 113; 
Chipping, 38, 42, 64; Chipping 
(subsp.), 98, 104; Eastern Chip¬ 
ping, 24, 36, 37, 67, 88, 92, 96, 
97, 102, 105, 113, 129; Eastern 
(?) Chipping, 94; Western Chip¬ 
ping, 115, 151; Clay-colored, 34, 
37, 89, 91, 92, 94, 96, 97, 98, 100, 
102, 113, 129; English, 30, 81, 
82, 150; English House, 18, 102; 
European House, 128; Field, 64, 
65, 85; Field (subsp.), 37, 89, 
92, 113, 129; Eastern Field, 85; 
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Western Field, 24, 63, 94, 100, 
101; Eastern Fox, 101, 113; 
Gambel, 25, 36, 42, 89, 92, 94, 96, 
98, 103, 104, 113, 128, 129, 143, 
148; Western Grasshopper, 23, 
65, 67, 90, 92, 98, 100, 102, 113, 

143, 148; Harris, 24, 36, 38, 39, 

42, 44, 45, 64, 65, 67, 89, 93, 94, 
97, 99, 100, 102, 104, 113, 129, 
143; Western Henslow, 23, 100, 
113; Lark, 23, 102; Lark (sub¬ 
sp.), 89, 91, 92, 94, 98, 113, 129; 
Eastern Lark, 148; Western 
Lark, 94, 100, 102, 103, 143, 151; 
Leconte, 100; Common Lincoln, 
25, 88, 92, 94, 100, 102, 103, 113, 
129, 144; Savannah, 23, 42, 62; 
Savannah (subsp.), 36, 88, 91, 
92, 94, 113; Song, 25, 44, 63, 64, 
65,67,89,99,115; Song (subsp.), 
36, 37, 88, 90, 92, 103, 105, 113, 
129; Dakota Song, 25; Dakota 
(?) Song, 101; Swamp, 37, 104; 
Tree, 24, 37, 39, 42, 43, 44, 45, 
46, 62, 64, 66, 91, 100, 102; Tree 
(subsp.), 92, 113; Eastern Tree, 
43; Western Tree, 42, 101; 

Vesper, 23, 42, 66, 89, 98; Vesper 
(subsp.), 36, 92, 113, 129, 143; 
Vesper (subsp. ?), 62, 92; West¬ 
ern Vesper, 101, 103; White- 
crowned, 39; Eastern White- 
crowned, 25, 92, 94, 96, 97, 98, 
101, 103, 104, 106, 113, 143; 
White-throated, 25, 36, 37, 38, 89, 
91, 94, 96, 98, 99, 100, 102, 104, 
113, 129. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypugaea, 9. 
Spinus pinus pinus, 22, 31; tristis 
tristis, 22. 

Spiza americana, 21. 

Spizella arborea subsp., 24; pallida, 
24; passerina passerina, 24; 
pusilla arenacea, 24; pusilla 
pusilla, 85. 

Squatarola squatarola, 144. 
Starling, 56, 83; European, 27, 28, 
44, 56, 63, 83, 88, 100, 104, 111, 

142, 148. 

Steganopus tricolor, 7. 
Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 12. 
Sterna antillarum antillarum, 122, 

144. 

Sturnella magna, 51; neglecta, 18, 
51, 123. 

Sturnus vulgaris, 83; vulgaris vul¬ 
garis, 27, 28, 56, 83, 142. 

Swallow, Barn, 12, 88, 91, 92, 93, 
94, 97, 98, 100, 103, 105, 110, 128, 

143, 151; Common Bank, 12, 88, 
90, 92, 93, 94, 97, 99, 100, 101, 
103, 110, 122, 128, 129, 143; 


Eastern Cliff, 12, 91, 99, 102, 104, 

110, 128, 143, 144, 150, 151; 
Rough-winged, 12, 88, 91, 92, 93, 

94, 98, 110, 128; Tree, 89, 92, 
93, 95, 97, 100, 110, 128; North¬ 
ern Violet-green, 151. 

Swenk, Myron H., articles by, 26, 
27, 28, 32-34, 58-60, 86, 115-125, 
125-128, 146-147; Myron H. and 
Jane B., 44, 45, 58-60; Myron H. 
and DuMont, Philip A., 135-141. 
Swift, Chimney, 9, 88, 91, 92, 93, 

95, 105, 109, 128. 

Tanager, Scarlet, 20, 91, 93, 95, 99, 
102, 105, 112, 129, 143; Western, 
85, 102, 112. 

Teal, Blue-winged, 5, 34, 36, 38, 42, 
63, 65, 67, 88, 90, 92, 93, 96, 97, 
99, 100, 101, 103, 105, 107, 128, 
148, 149; Green-winged, 5, 42, 62, 
63, 67, 92, 93, 101, 102, 107, 149. 
Tern, American Black, 5, 8, 89, 91, 

93, 95, 96, 97, 98, 102, 104, 105, 
109, 128, 143, 148, 149, 150; Com¬ 
mon, 94, 102, 109; Forster, 92, 

94, 95, 100, 101, 103, 105, 109, 
143, 149; Eastern Least, 91, 95, 
102, 104, 109, 122, 144, 149. 

Thrasher, Brown, 14, 36, 44, 55, 

88, 90, 92, 93, 94, 97, 98, 99, 100, 

102, 104, 105, 111, 128; Sage, 

103, 111, 143, 144, 148. 

Thrush, Northern Gray-cheeked, 15, 

89, 92, 93, 95, 97, 100, 111, 128, 
143; Hermit, 51, 92; Hermit 
(subsp.), 103, 106, 111; Eastern 
Hermit, 45, 115; Olive-backed 
Swainson, 15, 36, 37, 38, 89, 91, 
92, 93, 97, 99, 100, 102, 104, 106, 

111, 128, 143; Willow, 102; Wood, 
15, 28, 29, 36, 89, 91, 92, 93, 95, 
99, 100, 102, 104, 111, 128, 144, 
148. 

Thryomanes bewickii subsp., 13. 
Titmouse, Tufted, 13, 37, 42, 43, 44, 
63, 65, 90, 93, 128. 

Tout, Wilson, articles by, 29, 31, 
82, 143; Mrs. Wilson, 85. 

Towhee, Arctic Spotted, 23, 36, 37, 
38, 40, 88, 92, 94, 98, 100, 102, 
103, 106, 113, 143; Red-eyed 
Eastern, 22, 36, 63, 88, 90, 92, 
94, 97, 98, 113, 129. 

Towne, Misses Jessie M. and Mary 
A., articles by, 51-53, 85, 145. 
Toxostoma rufum, 14. 

Trine, Mrs. George W., articles by, 
54-55, 56, 79-82, 83, 84. 

Tringa solitaria subsp., 7. 
Troglodytes a'edon parkmanii, 13, 
145. 

Tryngytes subruficollis, 7. 
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Turdus migratorius migratorius, 14. 

Turkey, 122; Wild, 121, 122; East¬ 
ern Wild, 121. 

Turnstone, Ruddy, 95, 96, 108. 
Tympanuchus cupido americanus, 
6 , 121 . 

Tyrannus tyrannus, 10; verticalis, 

10 . 

Tyto alba pratincola, 9. 

Veery, 100, 115; (subsp.), 104, 111. 
Vermivora pinus, 17. 

Viehmeyer, Glenn, article by, 82. 
Vireo bellii bellii, 16; flavifrons, 16; 

gilvus gilvus, 16; olivaceus, 16. 
Vireo, Northern Bell, 16, 89, 91, 
92, 93, 95, 99, 100, 102, 111, 148; 
Red-eyed, 16, 90, 91, 93, 95, 102, 
104, 111, 128; Solitary (subsp.), 
143; Blue-headed Solitary, 95, 
111; Warbling, 104; Warbling 
(subsp.), Ill, 143; Eastern 
Warbling, 16, 89, 91, 92, 93, 95, 
97, 98, 100, 102, 105, 128; North¬ 
ern White-eyed, 91, 111; Yellow- 
throated, 16, 90, 91, 93, 111. 
Vulture, Northern Turkey, 5, 42, 
91, 92, 93, 94, 101, 107. 

Warbler, Northern Audubon, 17, 
39, 95, 98, 100, 103, 112; Bay¬ 
breasted, 95, 112; Black and 
White, 17, 38, 89, 91, 92, 93, 

94, 97, 100, 101, 103, 111, 128, 
143; Blackburnian, 95, 104, 112, 
144; Black-poll, 17,89,91,93,97, 
102, 104,112,128,143; Northern 
Black-throated Blue, 31, 39, 45; 
Black-throated Green, 95; North¬ 
ern Black-throated Green, 45, 
112; Blue-winged, 17; Canada, 

95, 112; Canadian, 45; Cape 
May, 95, 112; Cerulean, 91, 112; 
Chestnut-sided, 45, 91, 104, 112, 
144; Hooded, 18; Kentucky, 18, 
91, 112; MacGillivray, 102, 112, 
143; Magnolia, 17, 89, 91, 93, 95, 

96, 97, 102, 104, 112, 143; Myrtle, 

100, 114; Eastern Myrtle, 17, 36. 
37, 42, 88, 90, 92, 93, 94, 97, 98' 

101, 103, 112, 128, 143; Mourn¬ 
ing, 56, 95, 100, 104, 112, 144; 
Eastern Nashville, 37, 95, 97, 
100, 102, 111; Eastern Orange- 
crowned, 17, 36, 37, 89, 90, 93, 
94, 97, 98, 100, 102, 111, 128, 
143; Interior Palm, 144; West¬ 
ern Palm, 104, 112; Northern 
Parula, 102, 104, 111, 143, 144; 
Wilson Pileolated, 18, 36, 38, 89, 
91, 93, 102, 104, 112; Prothono- 
tary, 91, 93, 100, 111, 128, 129; 
Tennessee, 38, 89, 91, 93, 95, 97, 
100, 102, 104, 111, 128; Worm¬ 


eating, 17; Yellow, 17; Yellow 
(subsp.), 38, 91, 92, 97, 111; 
Alaska (?) Yellow, 104; Eastern 
Yellow, 89, 93, 95, 97, 99, 100, 
102, 104, 105, 151. 

Water-Thrush, Grinnell Common, 

17, 93, 99, 102, 112, 128, 149; 
Louisiana, 91, 93, 95, 112, 149. 

Watson, L. H., articles by, 28, 56. 
Waxwing, American Bohemian, 16; 
Cedar, 16, 36, 38, 44, 90, 91, 92, 
95, 100, 102, 104, 111, 148. 
Weakley, H. E., article by, 143. 
Whip-poor-will, Eastern, 91, 109, 
115. 

Willet, Western, 88, 92, 93, 94, 97, 

102, 103, 108, 150. 
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Woodcock, American, 7. 
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Zenaidura macroura marginella, 8. 
Zonotrichia gambelii, 25; leuco- 
phrys leucophrys, 25; quenda, 
24. 
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